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Further Hearing in Wartime Reparation Cases Set for March 20 


Government given until February 20 to 
prepare and circulate rebuttal testimony 
as I.C.C. concludes six days of hearing of 
defendants’ witnesses in five of 17 com- 
plaints for recovery of allegedly excessive 
rail charges on war freight. Carriers told 


to furnish to Justice Department, one 
week before March 20, any additional tes- 
timony they may wish to offer. I.C.C. is 
asked to hear 12 other reparation cases at 
one time, and soon. Statements filed by 
many rail officials. 
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Federal Agency Head Points to Savings by Traffic Management 


General Services Administrator says small 
central traffic organization now under his 
jurisdiction has saved $10,000,000 for 


government in last two years. Larger 
traffic staff will result in greater econo- 
mies, he says. 
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Shippers, Motor Carriers Meet Jointly, Study Claim Handling 


Discussion in sessions at New Orleans 
centers on loss-and-damage prevention, 
after ‘new low’ in volume of shipper com- 


plaints about handling of their claims by 
truck lines is reported. Nationwide ‘over- 
and-short’ service proposed. 
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I.C.C Prescribes Four C.O.D. Shipment Rules for Truck Lines 


Regulations affecting all motor common 
carriers of property require publication of 
tariffs containing rates, charges and 
rules governing collect-on-delivery serv- 
ices; remittance to payee within 10 days 


after delivery of c.o.d. shipment, and 
maintenance of records of such shipments. 
Commission says N.1.T. League’s fears 
that it is exploring idea of new scheme 
of rule-making are groundless. 
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Railroads’ Rate of Return Down to 2.92% a Year, A.A.R. Says 


Figure for 12 months ended with October 
compared with rate of return of 4.36 per 
cent shown for preceding year. Estimated 


net income of Class I roads for October 


totals only $24 million, as against $85 
million for same month in ’48. 
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TRAFFIC Worry g Dece? 


This “BED” Assures A 
Smooth Ride For Your Freight! 


FRISCO’S trim, tightly packed ballast ‘“‘beds” are literally the 
foundation for the smooth-riding safety that shippers have learned 
to expect when freight is routed FRISCO. 


That’s why, throughout the 5,000-mile FRISCO, these ballast 
“beds” are maintained constantly with the greatest of care. 


Together with FRISCO’S new, heavier rails and rugged, closer- 
spaced ties, they form the roadways over which today’s 
smooth-starting FRISCO Diesel locomotives and modern 
‘**slide-ride”’ cars move on high-precision schedules with 
greater safety... greater dependability than ever before. 


Day by day the FRISCO brings better service to 
its shippers through better equipment. 


For full details of FRISCO’S prompt, efficient 
service to, through, and from the great , fm 
Southwest and Southeast, telephone 

your FRISCO Traffic Representative, 


located in all principal cities. He is anxious to serve you! 











Missouri e Kansas e Arkansas ¢ Oklahoma e« Texas 
SERVING: Tennessee ¢ Mississippi « Alabama « Florida 
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WORKRY-1LL 
CALL WABASH/ 













To speed your freight to 
or through the center of 
the United States, ship the 
direct way... via Wabash 
- + serving the Heart of 
America. 










The strategically located Wa- 
bash can “highball” your 
freight with direct-line service 
between East and West — from 
Buffalo to Kansas City. And 
Wabash serves you equally well 
between North and South. 











There’s a Wabash freight rep- 
resentative near you. Just phone 
him for complete details. 







P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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VESTIONS AND 


Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribe::, 
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In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. a 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will- furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 


practical traffic problems. 


work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. 


We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 


The right is reserved to refuse to answer any 


question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 


Damages— 


Released Valuation—Failure of Carrier to 
Obtain Declaration of Released Vaiuation 


Question—Alabama 


It will be appreciated if you will advise 
us whether or not the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ever ruled for- 
mally or informally on the following 
subjects? 

We are receiving, from time to time, 
shipments of chinaware, dishes, etc., 
rugs and other commodities which move 
under released valuation rates. We have 
one shipper in particular who will ten- 
der a shipment on a Dill of lading 
showing so many cartons of dishes or so 
many rolls of rugs, as the case may be, 
but not showing any released value, 
whatever. Then, after the shipment has 
moved and been delivered in good 
order, we received an overcharge claim 
from some claim bureau for a refund of 
overcharge, the claim being based on 
the lowest released valuation shown in 
the National Motor Freight Classifica- 
tion. Now, in case the shipments were 
not delivered in good order, a loss and 
damage claim would be filed for any 
amount that the shipper might desire to 
recover. Therefore, in these cases, the 
carrier is left at the mercy of the ship-* 
per, at all times. 

We would like to know of any ruling 
that the Commission may have handed 
down. formally or informally as _ to 
whether or not a corrected bill of lading 
showing the released value should be 
accepted and overcharge claims paid on 
that justification. 


Answer 


In its decision in Western Shade 
Cloth Co. v. Canadian N. Ry. Co., 146 
I. C. C. 535, the Commission held that 
where a rate based on a release valua- 
tion and an unreleased rate were in ef- 
fect and the shipper failed to declare 
a valuation for his shipment, having 
knowledge of such a rate, the unreleased 
rate applies to his shipment. 


In the instant case, as to chinaware, 
N.O.S., the rate situation is similar, 
and the shipper is entitled to a recovery 
on the basis of the full value of the in- 
jured goods. A statement in the decision 
in Erie R. R. Co. v. Martin-Kirkendall, 
266 U. S. 185, 45 S. Ct. 33, seems to sup- 
port this view. 

Where there is an unreleased rate 
which applies when the shipper does not 
release the shipment to a stated value, 
the application of this rate entitles the 
shipper to the market value at destina- 


complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 





tion of goods which have been lost, the 
shipper, in the presence of both a re- 
leased and an unreleased rate having 
the choice of shipping at either rate. 

As to rugs, N. O. I., as there is no 
rating for a shipment which is not re- 
leased to a stated valuation, it is the 
duty of the Commission to determine 
what would be a reasonable charge. See 
Gateway Produce Co. v. American Rail- 
way Express Co., 61 I. C. C. 347. 

If the shipment moved under ratings 
provided for in the National Motor 
Freight Classification, there being no 
rating for a shipment which is not re- 
leased to a maximum valuation of $5.00 
per pound, it would appear that it is the 
duty of the carrier to see that a valua- 
tion is stated in the bill of lading, as the 
classification states that shipments will 
not be accepted if the consignor declines 
to release each article in the shipment 
to a value not exceeding $5.00 per pound. 

Having accepred the shipment with- 
out a released valuation, there seems 
to be no other basis for a settlement of 
the claim than the actual value of the 
shipment, as it cannot be determined 
what valuation would have been stated 
in the bill of lading by the shipper. 


Routing and Misrouting— 


Duty of Motor Carrier 
To Forward Via Cheapest Route 


Question—Tennessee 


We would like your opinion on the fol- 
lowing case: 

Carrier A interlines a shipment with 
carrier B for delivery. Carrier B does 
not participate in the through rate and 
arbitrarily assesses a combination of 
rates without notifying Carrier A. 

Had carrier A interlined the shipment 
with Carrier C the through rate would 
have applied. Should carrier B have 
notified carrier A that they did not par- 
ticipate in the through rate before for- 
warding the shipment to destination, or 
is the entire responsibility for mis-routing 
that of carrier A? 


Answer 


With respect to the liability of the 
initial carrier to forward a shipment via 
the cheapest route, see the report of the 
Commission in Metzner Stove Repair Co. 
v. Herman L. Ranft, d/b/a as D & B 
Forwarding Co., 47 M.C.C. 151, in which 
the Commission said: 

Although part II of the act does not 
specifically grant to shippers the right t 
designate the routes by which their property 


should be transported by motor common 
carriers, such carriers are charged with the 
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duty, under section 216(b) of the act to es- 
tablish, observe, and enforce, just and rea- 
sonable regulations and practices relating 
thereto. Misrouting is an unreasonable prac- 
tice. And even when no routing instructions 
are given to the carrier, it should select the 
route which would be least expensive for the 
shipper, unless it be an_unreasonable one. 
See Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. 
Ontario Frt. Lines, 46 M. C. C. 237, and cases 
cited therein. Compare also T. & M. Transp. 
Co. v. W. Shattuck Chemical Co., 148 Fed. 2d 
17, wherein it is stated that if an inter- 
state motor carrier promises to select the 
cheapest available rate and route, and to 
ship merchandise accordingly, and fails to 
do so, it is liable to the shipper in damages 
for the difference between the rate charged 
and the cheapest applicable and available 


rate. ais . 
In our opinion there was no obligation 


on the part of carrier B to advise car- 
rier A that it was not a party to the 
joint through rate. 


Damages— 


Measure of—Costs Incurred Where 
Injured Goods are Returned and 
Prepared for Future Sale 


Question—New Jersey 


Our branches frequently return to us 
sizeable quantities of chemicals damaged 
in rail carload shipment which we have 
made to them. In many instances, there 
is no damage to contents, and we merely 
dump them into bulk, for repackaging 
at some later date. 

In filing claim for the container dam- 
age, can we include our original standard 
package cost (container, packing ma- 
terial, labor, overhead, miscellaneous 
expenses, etc), dumping cost (labor and 
miscellaneous departmental expense), 
and cost of handling returned goods 
(labor and departmental overhead)? In 
some cases, the overhead features exceed 
the actual labor costs by 400%. 

If all of these costs are not collectible, 
can you tell us what portion of them 
may be included? 


Answer 


The general rule is that, in case of 
loss of, or injury to, property, the car- 
rier is liable for all damages proximately 
resulting from the carrier’s breach of 
duty or of special contract, or due to its 
negligence, to be ascertained according 
to the ordinary rules of evidence, but for 
nothing beyond this. 

Where property is injured in transit, 
the general rule is that the measure of 
damages is the difference between the 
value of the property at the time and 
Place of delivery in an uninjured con- 
dition and its value in the depreciated 
condition in which it was delivered, less 
the freight charges to the point of des- 
= if they have not already been 
paid. 

In addition to the damages directly 
resulting from injury to the goods 
shipped, the carrier is also liable for any 
other and incidental damages which 
naturally and proximately result from 
the loss or the injury complained of, 
Including any expense reasonably and 
necessarily incurred by plaintiff, such 
as the expense of reconditioning or put- 
ting in salable condition damaged 
goods. Olcovich v. Grand Trunk Ry. 
Co. of Canada, 176 Pac. 459; Galveston, 
H. & S. A. Ry. Co. v. Standard Rice 
Co., 34 S. W. 2d 619; Western Machinery 
Exchenge v. Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 
254 Pac, 248. 

In our opinion, the costs set forth in 
the s-cond paragraph of your inquiry 
are collectible, if they do not exceed 
the vlue of the goods as originally pre- 
Pared for sale. 






TOMORROW'S MOVES 
MADE HERE TODAY! 

































It Takes A Fully Equipped Mover’s School Like 
MAYFLOWER’S To Provide SAFE, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


@ One of the most important sections of the Mayflower Mover’s School 
... is its complete, the first and foremost of its kind, laboratory home. 
Here the student mover finds each room—living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, and three bedrooms—completely set up with furniture and fully 
equipped, just as he will find them in a home. He learns his business 
under the same conditions as he will practice it. Thorough instructions, 
and repeated practice sessions under careful supervision, followed by 
strict examinations turn out men for Mayflower who know how to take 
care of the household goods you want moved for your people. Mayflower 
Long-Distance Moving Service is better service because we’ve gone 
to the trouble and expense to make it that way. It costs your company 


no more and it saves you time and trouble! Call Mayflower next time! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents pro- 
vides on-the-spot representation at the most points in the 
United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is 
listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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Warehouse and Distribution 
Facilities as Follows: 


BUFFALO 13, Buffalo Merchandise Ware- 
CHICAGO 7, Crooks Terminal Whses., Inc. 


CLEVELAND 13, The Cleveland Stevedore Co. § 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, B & G Terminals, Inc. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Leicht Transfer and 
Storage Co. 

HOUSTON 1, Universal Terminal Warehouse Co. 

KANSAS CITY 7, Crooks Terminal Ware- 


houses, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 21, Overland Terminal Ware- 
house Co. 
MILWAUKEE 2, Hansen Storage Co. 
NEW ORLEANS 4, Cotton Trade Ware- 
uses, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, American & Foreign Ware- 
house Co., Inc. 
PORTLAND 9, ORE., Rudie Wilhelm Ware- 
house Co., Inc. 
Overland 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, 
SCRANTON 3, PA., Quackenbush Whse. Co. 


Freight 
Transfer Co. 
SEATTLE 1, Seattle Terminals, Inc. 


Intertake Terminals 


271 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 MURRAYHILL 5-8397 
George G. Roddy, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Your first shipment via the 
NEW MONON will satisfy 
you that MONON means 


The LIFELINE of INDIANA 


THE HOOSIER LINE 


Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville 


Railway Company 


Sales— 


Party to File Claim Where 
Goods Sold F.O.B. Origin 


Question—Massachusetts 


The question of carrier liability on 
damage in transit has been covered by 
you so well so many times, that I open 
by pleading that it is the unusual com- 
bination of circumstances that merits 
bringing up a new variation of an old 
problem. 

A shipment of merchandise from Mas- 
sachusetts to the midwest under the 
National Motor Freight Classification 
was subject to released value and the 
shipper declared released value on the 
bill of lading. The shipment was for- 


warded freight. collect and sales terms. 


were f.o.b. origin. 


On arrival at the delivery platform of 
the consignee, the consignee, noticing 
obvious damage to the shipment, refused 
same and told the carrier to sell the 
merchandise. This the carrier promptly 
did realizing only salvage value in the 
forced sale. No notice was given by the 
carrier to the shipper that the merchan- 
dise had been refused nor that the car- 
rier was going to sell same. In other 
words, a conversion took place for which 
obviously the shipper could recover up 
to the released value in a civil suit. 

However, the shipper, not wishing to 
litigate against the carrier, who is domi- 
ciled outside the state in which the 
origin of the shipment is located, and 
feeling he had a just claim, filed a dam- 
age claim with the carrier for the full 
released value. The carrier has agreed 
to give the shipper the amount netted 
at salvage sale, plus half the difference 
between the salvage sale amount and 
the released value. 

I am sure you can confirm that even 
though the shipment was f.o.b. origin 
that inability of the carrier to make de- 
livery because of refusal by the con- 
signee caused the title to remain with 
the shipper. However, if I am wrong in 
this and any or all of the title passed 
to the consignee, I would like to know it 
as the shipper can then seek recovery 
from the consignee in whole or in part. 

On the other hand, assuming that 
title remained with the shipper, can you 
cite a precedent wherein the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, even with its 
lack of mandatory powers to force motor 
carriers to pay claims, has awarded, 
upon complaint, reparation or some 
other relief to claimant against a motor 
carrier, where the carrier failed to notify 
the shipper of non-acceptance? 

The Bureau of Motor Carriers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
often helpful to shippers in the collec- 
tion of just claims, through its right of 
investigation of carrier practices rather 
than mandatory power to order claim 
Payment, but it is hoped there is some 
basis on which the Commission can be 
called upon in this matter so as to 
avoid litigation in the civil courts. 


Answer 


Ordinarily, in the absence of an 
agreement showing a contrary inten- 
tion, and to the seller’s right of stoppage 
in transit in a proper case, a delivery 
of the goods by the seller to a carrier 
for shipment to the buyer is a delivery 
(Savannah Chemical Co. v. Grace. 293 
Fed. 145 (certiorari denied, 264 U. S. 
290); Andrews v. United States, 41 Ct. 
Cl. 48 (affirmed 207 U. S. 229, 28 S. Ct. 
100): Garfield, etc. Coal Co. v. Penna. 
Coal, etc. Co., 199 Mass. 22, 84 N. E. 
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1020; Schanz v. Bramwell, 143 N.Y.S. 1057; 
Emery y. Irving National Bank, 25 Ch. 
St. 360, 18 Amer. R. 299; Pittsburgh 
Provision, etc. Co. v. Cudahy Packing 
Co., 260 Pa. 135, 103 Atl. 548), provided 
the carrier is the one designated by the 
buyer, or in the absence of such cesig- 
nation, is one usually employed in the 
transportation of goods from the place 
of the seller to that of the buyer; and 
the fact that no bill of lading is executed 
and sent to the buyer is immaterial in 
the absence of a usage requiring it. Upon 
delivery to the carrier, the carrier be- 
comes the agent or bailee of the buyer 
so that the seller is not liable for loss 
or injury to the goods in transit, or for 
delay in delivery by the carrier, without 
fault on his part, although under some 
circumstances the carrier may be the 
agent of both parties. 

Where the provision in a contract of 
sale is f.o.b. at point of shipment, the 
title will pass, as a general rule, when 
the property is placed on the cars for 
shipment; on the other hand, where the 
provision is for delivery f.o.b. the point 
of destination, the title is not, as a rule, 
considered to pass until the _ subject 
matter has reached such point, as the 
delivery to the carrier is not a delivery 
to the buyer. 

If title to the goods passes at point of 
origin the buyer and not the seller is 
the party who should proceed against 
the carrier for recovery of damages to 
the injured goods. 

In authorizing the sale of the goods 
by the carrier the buyer in effect as- 
sumed possession of the goods and there- 
fore, in our opinion is liable to the seller 
for the purchase price of the goods. He 
and not the seller must look to the car- 
rier for damages resulting from injury 
to the goods while in the course of trans- 
portation. 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


MMMM 
Thanks from N.A.S.A.B. 


Denver, Colo. 


For the National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards I should like to ex- 
tend congratulations and sincere thanks 
for the fine manner in which you Ire- 
ported our recent annual meeting in St. 
Louis, in the October, 29 issue of the 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 

I want to thank you personally for your 
comments on my report and on my elet- 
tion to the presidency. 

I also liked your editorial on the 
Shafer-Johnson debate——F. J. REBHAN, 
President National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards. 


N.I.T.L. Meeting Report 
Washington, DC. 


Just a note to thank your fine publi 
cation for the fine coverage of the 
League’s annual meeting at Chicaé® 
November 17 and 18. ; 

You devoted eight pages to the Leagues 
meeting and really covered the various 
sessions in an outstanding and capable 
manner, due to the good work of Bob 
Bayer and Mr. Hudson.—Epw Ard 
Lacey, Executive Secretary, Tie Na 
tional Industrial Traffic League. 
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oint of ipl In the Fall of 1849, the first “‘intercoastal voyage” of the present 
wort Pope & Talbot steamship organization was the Brig “Oriental” which sailed 
wes to from Maine down the. Atlantic and around Cape Horn, dropping anchor in 


- gosit San Francisco Bay on March 3, 1850. The founders of our company, Andrew 
ct as- J. Pope and Frederic Talbot had already arrived in San Francisco in Decem- 
Rye ber, 1849 to engage in the business of trading and transportation. From 


= He the early days of clipper ships up to our present fleet of modern cargo ves- 
oie sels, the Pope & Talbot “house-flag” has become a well-known symbol of 


' trans- trading in all ports of the world. 


UT For a century Pope & Talbot Lines have pioneered many shipping routes 
2 whose success has been identified in our Nation’s progress—and has actively 

participated in the growth and development of the West Coast. Today, direct 
descendants of the original founders actively manage the operations of the 
company—which serves industry, agricultural and general business with 
dependable waterborne transportation. A service highlighted through the 
progressive spirit and experience of men and women comprising its 2228 
r, Colo. co-workers. 
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of the WATERBORNE SHIPPING ROUTES 


for your 


ny elec- ATLANTIC & PACIFIC INTERCOASTAL PACIFIC WEST INDIES PUERTO RICO _— PACIFIC ARGENTINE BRAZIL LINE, INC. 


on the Chester, Philadelphia, Baltimore Tacoma, Seattle, Portland, Pope & Talbot Agents—Direct fast 
REBHAN, and Norfolk via Panama Canal San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, service between Pacific Coast Ports 
of Ship- to Los Angeles, San Francisco, Los Angeles via Panama Canal to via Caribbean and East Coast Ports 
Oakland, Alameda, Stockton, San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, of South America. 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. Puerto Rico. 
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LATE NEWS 











1,100 Attend Annual Dinner 
Of Detroit Traffic Club, 
Hear Sales Effort Plea 


About 1,100 transportation men at- 
tended the twenty-sixth annual dinner 
of the Traffic Club of Detroit, in the 
grand ballroom of the Statler hotel, De- 
troit, and heard an address by Ralph 
Ww. Carney, vice-president of the Cole- 
man Co., Inc., Wichita, Kan., on “Selling 
to Defend America.” 

Installation of new officers of the club 
was a feature of the program. Among 
the 50 men who were seated at the 
speaker’s table were presidents, vice- 
presidents or other executives of a num- 
per of railroads, truck lines and freight 
forwarding companies. 

William H. Owen, traffic manager, 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, outgoing 
president of the club, presided. Charles 
E. Denney, of St. Paul, Minn., president 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, was 
toastmaster. 

New officers and directors installed by 
the club were: President, M. A. Murphy, 
assistant traffic manager, Santa Fe sys- 
tem; first vice-president, Harold Z. 
Frederick, traffic manager, R. C. Mahon 
Co; second vice-president, Don M. 
Crawford, general freight agent, Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad; secretary- 
treasurer, Leonard E. Burdick, general 
freight agent, Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad; members of board of governors 
(t0 serve with six “carry-over” board 
members), V. G. Anderson, Harvey E. 
Chapman, Don M. Fishbeck, W. H. 
Hawes, Ed Howe, and R. J. Williams. 

In his address Mr. Carney emphasized 
the thought that the best way to keep 
America strong was to keep it healthy 
industrially, to maintain a high level of 
production, and to restore “two-fisted” 
salesmanship—the kind of selling in 
Which the salesman sought out the 
buyers. 

He said that there had been a deteri- 
oration of salesmanship since 1939. He 
averred that production depended on 
salesmanship, and said it was necessary 
to keep up “top production” to avoid a 
depression. 

“It is not generally appreciated that 
80 per cent of the retail sales people 
today have had their jobs only since 
1941,” he said. “Sixty per cent of today’s 
wholesale salesmen have had their jobs 
only since 1941. These people have had 
no ‘tough selling,’ and their cases are 
typical 

Mr. Carney said the “lost art of 
salesm:nship” would have to be re- 
gained; that “real sales effort, real 
Sales drive, real sales promotion and 
Teal, scund knowledge of product” were 

8s lacking in the present-day busi- 

Ress picture. He demonstrated how, in 

Opinion, a complete and detailed sell- 
effort should be made, using, as ex- 
amples of the items to be sold, a “portable 
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stove manufactured by his company, and 
a 79-cent hammer. 

The basic cause of the downfall of 
France, he said, was that its people ex- 
pected “something for nothing.” Now, 
he said, the people of the United States 
were showing symptoms of affliction with 
that same disease. He asserted that 
Americans must ward off the effects of 
the disease and the disease itself by 
“going back to work and working for 
what they get.” 





October Truckloadings 1.6 


Per Cent Under September 
But Above October, 1948 


The volume of freight transported by 
motor carriers in October decreased 1.6 
per cent below September but increased 
4.4 per cent over October, 1948, according 
to statistics compiled by the Department 
of Research, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc. 


Comparable reports received by A.T.A. 
from 319 carriers in 42 states showed 
these carriers transported an aggregate 
of 3,380,224 tons in October as against 
3,433,536 tons in September and 3,238,794 
toi.s in October, 1948. 

“Approximately 79 per cent of all ton- 
nage transported in the month was 
hauled by carriers of general freight,” 
the A.T.A. said. “The volume in this 
category increased 2.3 per cent over Sep- 
tember and 7.0 per cent over October, 
1948. 

“Transportation of petroleum products 
accounting for about 12 per cent of the 
total tonnage, showed a decrease of 7.5 
per cent below September but increased 
2.0 per cent over October, 1948. 

“Carriers of iron and steel hauled about 
3 per cent of the total tonnage. Their 
traffic volume decreased 48.6 per cent 
below September and 41.2 per cent below 
October, 1948. 

“About 6 per cent of the total tonnage 
reported consisted of miscellaneous com- 
modities, including household goods, tex- 
tiles, groceries, meats, agricultural, wool, 
heavy machinery, tobacco, motor vehicles, 
motor vehicle parts, coal and chemicals. 
Tonnage in this class decreased 0.7 per 
cent below September but increased 8.7 
per cent over October, 1948. 

“The October tonnage of carriers re- 
porting from the Eastern District repre- 
sented decreases of 36 per cent below 
September and 0.1 per cent below Octo- 
ber, 1948. 

“Carriers in the Southern Region re- 
ported a decrease of 2.1 per cent below 
September but increased 17.3 per cent 
over October, 1948. 

“Tonnage from the Western District 
revealed increases of 1.9 per cent over 
September and 7.4 per cent over October 
of last year.” 
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‘Average Operating Ratio’ 
Called Inadequate Gauge 
Of Truck Revenue Needs 


The “average operating ratio” which 
Central Territory motor carriers had 
presented to support their proposal to 
increase their rates on shipments of less 
than 5,000 pounds was not “an indica- 
tion, from a statistical or business 
analytical viewpoint, that the major por- 
tion of respondent carriers were ex- 
periencing financial hardship,” an econo- 
mist who testified on behalf of shipper 
protestants said, December 7, at a hear-~- 
ing conducted by Examiner Naftalin, of 
the Commission, in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, in I. and S. M-3155, Increases, 
Motor, Central Illinois Territories, and 
three related investigation and suspen- 
sion proceedings heard on a consolidated 
record. 

The economist, Herbert F. Krane, of 
Pittsburgh, was presented by Charles 
Donley on behalf of the Chain Institute, 
Industrial Fasteners Institute. Pole Line 
Construction Materials Traffic Confer- 
ence, and the Screw Manufacturing In- 
dustry. 

“An average operating ratio makes it 
appear that all members of Central 
States (Motor Freight Bureau) are in 
financial distress,” asserted Mr. Krane. 
“But what actually happens is that the 
less profitable operations, having little 
or no profits, and in some cases a loss, 
tend to raise the operating ratio of the 
prefitable companies. By so doing there 
is an implication that certain adverse 
conditions are affecting all members in 
equal measure.... The average operat-~ 
ing ratio, as treated in these proceedings 
by respondents, can imply the possibility 
that there is not always enough motor 
carrier traffic to allow each individual 
carrier a favorable return, and that a 
high average ratio may be the result of 
the recent general business slumn.” 

In this connection, the witness intro- 
duced a chart showing the Federal Re- 
serve Board index on industrial produc- 
tion for the first eight months of 1949, 
which indicated that the index fell from 
187 in January to 163 in July, rising to 
173 in August. 

Mr. Krane introduced an exhibit of 
less-truckload iron and steel shipments 
made by seven of the companies with 
eight Central States motor carriers for 
a selected week in 1949. A recapitulation 
showed that for that week the eight car- 
riers made 76 stops at the docks of these 
companies and picked up 538 shipments 
having a total weight of 734,267 pounds; 
and that the average weight per stop 
was 9,661 pounds and the average weight 
per shipment, 1,248 pounds. 


Says Freight Is Profitable 


Mr. Donley’s second witness was Hugh 
D. McKnight, general traffic manager of 
the National Screw & Manufacturing 
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Co., Cleveland, chairman of the motor 
carrier sub-committee of the combined 
traffic committee for the four above- 
named shipper groups. The committee 
had adopted a resolution asserting that 
the proposed rate increases were unnec- 
essary and would be harmful to the in- 
terests of the four groups, said Mr. Mc- 
Knight. 

His testimony, he said, would be in 
support of these four factors: 

“First, our shipments are ‘good,’ ‘de- 
sirable’ and ‘profitable’ motor carrier 
freight. Second, the weight of our aver- 
age less-truckload shipment is high. 
Third, practically every stop made at 
our plants by the motor carriers enables 
them to load up their trucks with large 
volumes of heavy ‘bottom load’ freight. 
Fourth, motor carriers are seldom re- 
quired to call at our plants to pick up 
individual small packages.” 

In support of these assertions, Mr. Mc- 
Knight referred to the above recapitula- 
tion from Mr. Krane’s exhibit. 

He said that no trucking company had 
complained to him that present rates 
were inadequate. His loss and damage 
claims amounted to “practically noth- 
ing,” and all his shipments were offered 
in containers, “easy to handle across a 
platform,” he said. 


‘The $64 Question’ 


In cross-examination, Mr. Turney 
asked what he referred to as “the $64 
question,” namely: “Would you prefer 
an increase in present rates and con- 
tinued good motor freight service, or 
would you prefer deteriorated service 
with present rates?” ; 

“Our customers pay the freight 
charges,” replied Mr. McKnight. “I 
would prefer no increase in rates. Our 
customers would probably prefer a con:- 
tinuation of present service.” 

The third witness representing the 
same shippers’ groups was Merle D. 
Perry, general traffic manager, Pitts- 
burgh Screw and Bolt Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, chairman of his industry’s 
traffic committee. The testimony of mo- 
tor carriers that there had been a falling 
off of business compared with business 
trends in his own plant, said Mr. Perry. 
He described measures taken by his plant 
to speed the handling of motor freight 
shipments, including enlargement of the 
truck platform and complete palletiza- 
tion. He said he would like to see 
present motor service unimpaired, and 
declared that “the truck carriers tell 
me they like our business.” 

Harold T. Reed, general traffic man- 
ager, Line Material Co., Milwaukee, and 
head of that industry’s traffic conference, 
estimated that 30 to 40 per cent of the 
tonnage of his plant in south Milwaukee 
was motor carrier traffic. Mr. Reed sub- 
scribed generally to the testimony of the 
three previous witnesses. 

“Would you rather have your present 
motor service at a slight increase in 
rates as proposed, or present rates and 
impaired service,” asked Mr. Turney in 
cross-examination. 

“We don’t like to see an increase in 
rates,” replied Mr. Reed. “We would be 
more interested in lower rates.” 

“If that dried up your common carrier 
trucking service, what would your answer 
be?” asked Mr. Turney. 


“We would use the railroads,” asserted 
Mr. Reed. “We have done it before.” 
St. Louis Shippers Objections 


The shippers conference committee ‘of 
the St. Louis Chamber. of Commerce, 
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representing approximately 800 St. Louis 
shippers, most of whose shipments moved 
in quantities under 5,000 pounds, were 
unalterably opposed to the 10 per cent 
increase in rates on shipments under 
5,000 pounds as published by the 
C.S.M.F.B. and suspended by the Com- 
mission on October 28, M. J. Milsark, 
traffic manager for McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing Co., and vice-chairman 
of the above shippers conference, stated 
in a prepared statement accepted into 
the record. 

The suspended rates would substan- 
tially increase freight charges on ship- 
ments under 5,000 pounds with no change 
in rates on heavier shipments, in the 
rates on truckloads, or in the rates on 
commodities, and that would be unjust, 
unreasonable and unlawful, stated Mr. 
Milsark, adding: 

“This attempt to impose an increase 
of 10 per cent in the rates on shipments 
under 5,000 pounds has all the appear- 
ances of establishing a separate scale 
of class rates on this type of traffic, and 
this question is now before the Commis- 
sion in docket No. 29770, in connection 
with rail less-carload class rates... . 

“We are also opposed to any increase 
in the present minimum charge, which 
is now before this Commission in I. & S. 
M-2959 as part of this proceeding, be- 
cause any increase in the present mini- 
mum charge of $2 would result in as 
much as a 30 per cent increase to points 
where the first class rate is less than 
$2, while to points where the present 
first class rate is higher than $2, no 
change would be made.” 

An exhibit submitted by Mr. Milsark 
showed several examples of the extent 
of the proposed rate increase. For in- 
stance, the present rate of $1.75 a 100 
pounds on shipments under 5,000 pounds 
between St. Louis and Milwaukee would 
become $1.91, increasing the spread be- 
tween that rate and the truckload rate 
from 20 cents to 36 cents, according to 
the exhibit. 

A similar statement was introduced 
by J. H. Klosterman, of the Emerson 
Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

“We are large shippers of less-truck- 
load shipments into this. territory,” 
stated Mr. Klosterman. “Of our total 
shipments, approximately 80 per cent 
are less than 5,000 pounds, this being 
primarily due to the method of ordering 
used by our customers. We feel that 
the addition of 20 cents a 100 pounds 
on shipments of less than 5,000 pounds 
is discriminatory, and now these carriers 
are attempting to increase this discrimi- 
nation by the addition of a 10 per cent 
increase. We see no justification why 
we should be further penalized on these 
shipments, whose size we do not controi 
and which we must sell at the same 
price as shipments of 5,000 pounds or 
over.” 

Paul Heaton, traffic manager, Sealed 
Power Corporation, Muskegon, Mich., 
subscribed to the statements of Messrs. 
Milsark and Klosterman. 


(See earlier story on page 58) 





Allegheny Advisory Board 


Committees To Meet 


A joint luncheon and meeting of the 
executive and railroad contact commit- 
tees of the Allegheny Regional Advisory 
Board,. December 15, in the Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, will discuss car supply, 
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transportation services involving caxload 
and less-carload freight, freight loss and 
damage prevention, and legislatior. af- 
fecting transportation. C. R. Megee, 
vice-chairman, car service division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Wash- 
ington, D.C.,. will speak on the national 
transportation situation. 


W. W. Larkin, traffic manager, Von- 
tinental Foundry & Machine Co., Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., chairman of the executive 
committee, will preside. J. N. Lind, as- 
sistant general traffic manager, National 
Supply Co., and vice-chairman of the 
executive committee, will report on the 
St. Louis meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers Advisory Boards. 
Committee reports will be presented by 
the following: 

Car efficiency, J. F. Davis, traffic man- 
ager, Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa.; freight claim prevention, A. C. 
Roy, traffic manager, Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates, Pittsburgh; less-carload 
and classification, D. O. Moore, traffic 
director, Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce; legislation, Dr. Sidney L. Miller, 
professor of transportation, University of 
Pittsburgh; railroad contact, W. W. 
Patchell, general manager, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Pittsburgh; iron and steel, W. 
J. Brown, district traffic manager, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Pittsburgh; coal and 
coke, W. F. Schulten, assistant to first 
vice-president, Pittsburgh-Consolidation 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh; manufacturers and 
miscellaneous, C. A. Carpenter, district 
manager, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Pittsburgh, and chambers of commerce, 
F. Leslie Body, manager, Ohio Valley 
Board of Trade, Wheeling, W.Va. 










































Pipe-Line Valuation for 


Two Companies Determined 


The Commission has completed tenta- 
tive valuation for rate-making purposes 
of common-carrier properties of the De- 
troit Southern Pipe Line Co., and of 
the Toledo Northern Pipe Line Co., which 
leases its pipe-line properties in Ohio 
to Detroit Southern. A report and vrder 
have been issued in valuation No. 1285, 
‘Tentative Valuation Report on the Prop- 
erties of Detroit Southern Pipe Line Co. 
and Its Lessor, Toledo Northern Pipe 
Line Co. 

The valuation as of December 31, 
1947, for Detroit Southern was $886,846 
for total used property and $670,500 for 
total owned arid used property. The re- 
port said the property used but not 
owned by the Detroit Southern, with 4 
total valuation of $216,346, was leased, 
the lessors and valuations being: Toledo 
Northern Pipe Line Co., $215,000, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., $831, and private 
parties, $515. 

Valuation of the common-carrier prop- 
erty of Toledo Northern leased to De- 
troit Southern was found to be $215,000. 
The report said Detroit Southern 0Op- 
erated a trunk pipe line extending from 
Toledo, O. refineries to oil company té!- 
minals in the Detroit, Mich. vicinity, 
for transportation of gasoline, kersosené, 
furnace oil, and distillate fuel oil. I 
said Detroit Southern owned that part 
of the line property situation in Michl- 
gan and the line property in Ohio Wa 
owned by Toledo Northern and /eased to 
Detroit Southern for exclusive opera 
tion. 

The Commission notified the U.S. At 
torney General,:the governors and U 
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The MATHEWS SYSTEM 


of Refrigerated Service 
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Serving the Shipping Public in the Transportation 
of PERISHABLE FOOD PRODUCTS 


to points generally east of the Mississippi River 


YPICAL of the service afforded shippers is 

that provided by the Memphis, Tennessee, ter- 
minal. For example: MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS 
and MEAT BY-PRODUCTS—from all points in 
Tennessee to points in New England, Middle 
Atlantic and Central States territory. DAIRY 
PRODUCTS, including Oleomargarine and 
Poultry—from all points in Tennessee to points 


in New England, Middle Atlantic and Central 
States territories. FROZEN FOODS, including 
frozen meats, frozen meat products and frozen 
meat by-products, frozen dairy products, frozen 
fish and frozen seafoods—from certain points in 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi and all points 
in Tennessee to New England, Middle Atlantic 
and Central States Territories. 


OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED TO SERVE YOU 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Fred “Freddie” McHugh W. “Bill” Dick, Jr. 
Terminal Manager Terminal Manager 


195 Northern Avenue 3641 Geringer Street 
Telephone Liberty 2-6330 Telephone Mulberry 6116-7 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CLEVELAND, OHIO 
A. “Al” Engelhardt J. “Joe” Capak 
Terminal Manager Terminal Manager 


1050 E. 81st Street 1277 E. 12th Street 
Telephone Hudson 3-1146 Telephone Prospect 0889 


Telephone Memphis 355830 & 356456 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A. G. “Al” Lawrie 
Terminal Manager 


251 South Oakwood Bivd. 
Telephone Vinewood 19500 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Audley “Bud’’ Powers 
Terminal Manager 


261 W. Virginia Street 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 
Payson ‘‘Pace” Berry 
Terminal Manager 


705 Salisbury Blvd. 
Telephone Salisbury 2-1586-7-8 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Arthur “Art” O'Leary 
Terminal Manager 


170 14th Street 
Telephone Journal Square 3-0476 


GENERAL OFFICES: ONTARIO, NEW YORK 
A. H. “Mac” McNeil, Terminal Manager, Telephone 4751-4171-4181-4191 
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commissions of Michigan and Ohio, and 
the two pipe-line companies that any 
protests with respect to the report were 
to be made on or before 30 days from 
December 15. 













Motor Authority to Serve 
New England Type ‘Town’ 
Interpreted by I.C.C. 


The Commission, in MC-48388, Sub. 19, 
Jj. E. Faltin Motor Transportation, Inc., 
Extension—Alternate Route, embracing 
MC-17650, Sub. 2, Roberts Express, Inc., 
Extension—Alternate Route, had to deal 
with motor carrier authority involving a 
“town” of the New England type which 
may have other communities within it, 
frequently of the same name, where the 
point to be served was a federal reserva- 
tion, and where the situation was affected 
by the Commission’s Bureau of Motor 
Carrier administrative ruling 84. 


The Commission described the geo- 
graphical situation by saying each car-~ 
rier was authorized to operate over 
US. highway 1 between named termini, 
each being authorized to serve all in- 
termediate points. That highway, it ex- 
plained, passed through the Town of 
Kittery as well as through the unincor- 
porated urban community of Kittery, 
located in the “town.” 


Each of the carriers asked authority 
to serve the “U. S. Naval Reservation 
at Kittery,” and a joint board concluded 
that, since each applicant was authorized 
to serve Kittery as an intermediate 
point, and inasmuch as the Navy Yard 
was within the town limits of Kittery, no 
additional authority was required. 


The Commission said the Navy Yard 
was situated on an island adjacent to 
the community of Kittery, and reached 
from the mainland by a bridge, the en- 
trance to the yard being less than one 
mile from U.S. highway 1. It said each 
applicant had been serving the Navy 
Yard for some years, but that a bureau 
representative informed them that, in 
his opinion, they lacked authority to 
serve the island because it was a federal 
reservation. Each applicant contended 
that the Navy Yard was in Kittery or 
the town of Kittery, and as each was 
authorized to serve all intermediate 
points on their routes, including the com- 
munity of Kittery, no additional author- 
ity was required to serve the Navy Yard. 
The Commission said that, since the com- 
munity of Kittery was unincorporated, 
and in the absence of more definite evi- 
dence that was presented, it was unable 
to conclude that the Navy Yard was in 
fact located in the community of Kittery. 
However, it continued, the yard was 
Dhysically located within the Town of 
Kittery, and the fact that it was a fed- 
fal reservation was not, in and of it- 
self, such a circumstance as to require 
either applicant to obtain additional au- 
thority if it should be determined they 
Were now authorized to serve the Town 
of Kittery. 


Interpretation of Certificates 
The Commission said the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, in interpreting cer- 
tificates authorizing service to or from 
Specifically named points in New Eng- 























































authority, in instances where service was 
authorized to a point that was the name 





land, had consistently construed such 
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both of a “town” and the name of a 
community within that town, as con- 
ferring the right to serve all points in 
the town unless the certificate or permit 
specifically indicated otherwise. The 
Commission continued: 

“On the other hand, according to ad- 
ministrative ruling 84, issued by the bu- 
reau, a regular-route motor carrier of 
property having authority to serve all 
intermediate points on a _ particular 
route or segment thereof has been per- 
mitted to serve (a) all places within the 
corporate limits of incorporated Cities, 
towns (other than those of the New 
England type), etc., all integral parts 
of unincorporated communities and 
villages, and all separate places located 
on the affected portion of the highway 
and (b) all points or places of the type 
mentioned in (a) above ‘that lie and 
are situated wholly within one mile of 
the highway or highways composing 
such route, portion, or segment there- 
of.’ ” 


No ‘Inconsistency’ 

The Commission continued by saying 
it had not heretofore approved or dis- 
approved administrative ruling 84, but 
that it had acquiesced in the bureau’s 
application of it, adding that “at this 
time shall not change our policy in re- 
spect thereof.” It continued: 

“While it might appear, at first blush, 
that an inconsistency exists in the fore- 
going interpretations as between (1) a 
certificate or permit authorizing service 
to a specifically named point, which is 
the name of both the town and a com- 
munity in that town, and (2) a certifi- 
cate or permit authorizing service at all 
intermediate points on a particular 
route, including a community which is 
also the name of the town in which the 
community is located, careful considera- 
tion of these matters convinces us that 
no inconsistency obtains. In many of 
the instances mentioned in (1) above, 
particularly in “grandfather” proceed- 
ings, in which no formal hearings were 
held, it was the practice, in describing 
grants of authority in which operations 
were authorized to or from particular 
points, to name the points without 
specifying, in those instances where the 
names of the town and community in 
that town were identical, whether the 
grant was limited to the community or 
the town. In many, if not most, in- 
stances, the grant of authority was in- 
tended to apply to the entire town in 
conformity with the evidence. 


“A different situation is presented, 
however, in respect of grants of authority 
to serve “all intermediate points” on a 
particular route or segment thereof. In 
instances of this kind it was the intention 
to authorize service only at points on the 
highway, such as those specified in (a) 
above, which in the case of towns of the 
New England type embraces only the 
communities located in such towns 
which are located on the highway or 
segment thereof in respect of which 
service to intermediate points thereon 
was. authorized. 

“In the light of the foregoing, neither 
applicant may serve all points in the town 
of Kittery. So long as ruling 84 is ad- 
ministratively applied, applicants may 
serve the Navy Yard, since entrance 
thereto is within 1 mile of the highway 
on which applicants are authorized to 
serve all intermediate points. Other mo- 
tor carriers with similar authority may 
also serve the Navy Yard.” 
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Rail Carloadings Week 
Ended Dec. 3 Increase 
Over Preceding Week 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended December 3, totaled 693,923 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced. This was a decrease of 110,- 
249 cars or 13.7 per cent below the cor- 
responding week in 1948, and a decrease 
of 184,665 cars or 21 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1947. 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended December 3, increased 29,368 cars 
or 4.4 per cent above the preceding week 
which included the Thanksgiving Day 
holiday. 

Coal loading which was affected by 
work stoppage beginning at midnight, 
November 30, amounted to 139,443 cars, 
a decrease of 23,617 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1948, and a decrease 
of 41,455 cars below the preceding week 
this year, said the A.A.R., and continued: 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 336,- 
786 cars, a decrease Of 47,325 cars below the 
corresponding week last year, but an in- 
crease Of 42,123 cars above the preceding 
week this year. 


Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load freight totaled 83,827 cars, a decrease 
of 18,207 cars below the corresponding week 
last year, but an increase of 11,075 cars 
above the preceding week this year. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 
49,262 cars, a decrease of 4,782 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1948, but an in- 
crease of 7,054 cars above the preceding week 
this year. In the Western Districts, grain 
and grain products loading for the week of 
December 3, totaled 31,983 cars, a decrease 
of 2,621 cars below the same 1948 week but 
an increase of 4,865 cars above the preceding 
week this year. 


Livestock loading amounted to 11,991 cars, 
a decrease of 2,183 cars below the same week 
in 1948, but an increase of 1,272 cars above 
the previous week this year. In the Western 
Districts, loading of livestock for the week 
of December 3, totaled 9,468 cars, a decrease 
of 1,477 cars below the same week in 1948, 
but an increase of 1,109 cars above the pre- 
ceding week this year. 


Forest products loading totaled 41,010 cars, 
an increase of 486 cars above last year, and 
an increase of 5,428 cars above the previous 
week this year. 


Ore loading amounted to 19,508 cars, a 
decrease of 11,755 cars below last year, but 
an increase Of 2,955 cars above the previous 
week this year. 


Coxe loading amounted to 12,096 cars, a 
decrease of 2,866 cars below the same week 
last year, but an increase of 916 cars above 
the previous week this year. 


All districts reported decreases compared 
ny the corresponding weeks in 1948 and 


Cumulative Loadings 


1949 1948 1947 

Four weeks of 

January 2,843,619 3,136,602 3,315,992 
Four weeks of 

February 2,767,048 3,076,653 3,193,958 
Five weeks of 

rch * 3,344,597 3,612,357 4,035,514 

Four weeks of 

, ee 3,078,454 3,210,586 3,399,969 
Four weeks of 

er en ple 3,098,808 3,511,166 3,493,260 

Five weeks of 

June # 3,603,454 4,280,146 4,172,680 
Four weeks of 

| re 2,761,747 3,423,684 3,568,371 
Four weeks of 

August ... 2,922,980 3,562,252 3,638,156 
Five weeks of 

Sept. @ . 3,390,749 4,411,589 4,542,799 
Four weeks of 

October 2,338,546 3,662,557 3,806,384 
Four weeks of 

November 2,638,331 3,296,290 3,483,446 
Week of 

ee. 3 «+ 693,923 804,172 878,588 

TOE aisce 33,482,256 39,988,054 41,529,117 


* Includes week ended April 2. 
# Includes week ended July 2. 
@ Includes week ended October 1. 
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A six-day hearing in five cases in 
which the government seeks reparation 
on wartime shipments was concluded 
December 5 before Examiners Hosmer 
and Boat, of the Commission. Chair- 
man Mahaffie and Commissioner Mitch- 
ell, who had sat through the first week 
of the hearing, were attending the Com- 
mission’s conference, regularly scheduled 
for the first Monday of each month 
(t., Dec. 3, p. 19). 

On the first day of hearing counsel 
for the Department of Justice had in- 
dicated the department would file spe- 
cific objections to portions of the rail- 
road testimony. After the rail testi- 
mony was completed, however, counsel 
for the department said it had been de- 
cided to file rebuttal testimony, and 
asked until March 15 to prepare it. On 
objection of rail counsel to the delay, 
Examiner Hosmer set February 20 for 
the Department of Justice to submit its 
testimony to the Commission and the 
railroads. He set March 20 as the date 
for further hearing and said the rail- 
roads should furnish the Department of 
Justice with any further testimony they 
desired to offer at the further hearing, 
one week in advance of March 20. 

D. R. Thomas, representing the west- 
em railroads, also asked that the “series 
of cases” be closed with expedition by 
setting the other 12 complaints of the 
government for hearing at one time, “at 
a convenience but we hope reasonably 
short time.” In all, the government has 
filed 17 complaints asking reparation on 
wartime shipments. It has been esti- 
mated that the amount of refunds in- 
volved might reach $2 billion. The hear- 
Ing that closed December 5 involved 
these five of the 17 complaints: 

No. 29735, United States v. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish, et al., storage in transit; 
No. 29746, Same v. Same, aluminum 
landing mats; No. 29622, Same v. Same, 
Soldiers’ packs; No. 29795, Same v. 
Southern Pacific Co., et al., export rules; 
and No. 29805, Same v. Union Pacific, et 
al., steel landing mats. 











































Fitzpatrick’s Testimony 

John J. Fitzpatrick, chairman of the 
Traffic Executive Association of the 
Eastern, Railroads, said the government 

the advantage of lower rates (ex- 
Port Tates and rates depressed by com- 
maa on its wartime traffic, al- 
ough “justifiable profit motives,” based 
carriers’ revenue needs, would 
Warranted discontinuance by the 











THE WEEK IN TRANSPORTATION 


Rails Must Face Further Hearing in Five 
Government Wartime Reparation Cases 


Department of Justice Gets Time to Prepare and Circulate 
Rebuttal Testimony by February 20, with Further Hearing 
Set for March 20. Rails Ask Early Trial of Other Cases. 


railroads of depressed rates and the 
substitution of reasonable standards of 
rates under bases fixed by the Commis- 
sion. 


“Indeed,” he continued, “this is what 
they would have done if, as the govern- 
ment contends, the railroads sought to 
subject government traffic to rates and 
charges as high as, or higher than, rates 
which are recognized as the maximum by 
the I.C.C. Instead, the railroads not 
only continued in effect rates which 
were less than the maximum recognized 
as reasonable by the I.C.C., but in many 
cases reduced these rates still further 
for the benefit of the government.” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick also contrasted the 
continuance of the lower export rates 
in the World War II period with the 
action of the Director General of the 
railroads in the period of World War I 
control of the railroads by the govern- 
ment when he ordered special export 
rates cancelled. 


In concluding his lengthy prepared 
statement, Mr. Fitzpatrick asserted it 
was clear, in the light of the review he 
had made of the results of operations in 
the war period, that the government had 
“profited enormously at the expense of 
the railroads from the retention in ef- 
fect of innumerable export, commodity 
and exceptions ratings that were no 
longer appropriate to the existing con- 
ditions, and also from generous and 
patriotic concessions made _ specifically 
for its benefit under section 22, as well 
as from land grant deductions which 
have since been completely eliminated 
by Congress.” 


“On top of this,” he said, “the com- 
plainant seeks, through this general at- 
tack on the special low rates charged 
for extraordinary wartime services—for 
such is the nature of these proceedings, 
however they may be disguised in an 
artificially segmented series of com- 
plaints—to recover ruinous sums in 
reparations. It makes little difference 
whether railroad finances are immedi- 
ately devasted by a lump sum award or 
whether the complainant is permitted to 
drain this money from the railroads at 
its will over an undeterminable future 
time. The destruction of railroad credit, 
the uncertainties introduced into indi- 
vidual railroad financing, the destructive 
effect upon rate levels and structures, of 
placing the railroads permanently in 
debt and subject to unpredictable cut- 
backs completely beyond the control of 


the railroad management, would un- 
doubtedly in the end have the same 
ruinous result.” 


Shipper Witness Appears 


Andrew H. Brown, transportation com- 
missioner and commerce counsel of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, ap- 
pearing for the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League as chairman of its special 
committee on government reparation 
cases, said it was the position of the 
League that the circumstances and con- 
ditions that existed during the late war 
were such that the freight charges paid 
the railroads for transporting govern- 
ment freight were not in excess of just 
and reasonable rates, and that no award 
of reparation should be made. 


Mr. Brown said it was his purpose to 
show that “the government enjoyed an 
unquestionable bargain during the sec- 
ond world war.” He said he would also 
point out that, while government ship- 
ments properly received preferred service 
and attention during the late war, ship- 
pers of goods not entitled to priority had 
received inferior service and were put to 
excess expense which, he said, they bore 
without complaint and without seeking 
damages from the railroads. Finally, he 
said, he would point out that shippers, 
after the war, had been called on to bear 
excess costs themselves and, through a 
series of freight rate increases that began 
in 1946, had been called on to pay in 
freight charges “a substantial part of the 
costs which the railroads failed to col- 
lect from the government during the 
war.” 

He made comparisons of railroad op- 
erations for the four years 1914-18, and 
1939-43, as representing the two war pe- 
riods. In 1918, he said, the railroads 
originated 21.8 per cent more tons of 
freight than in 1914. In 1943 they origi- 
nated 63 per cent more tons than in 1939, 
he said. In 1918, he continued, the rail- 
roads rendered 41.6 per cent more serv- 
ice in ton-miles than in 1914, and in 
1943 they rendered 88.1 per cent more 
service in ton-miles than in 1929. The 
significance of the comparison was that 
there was a much greater expansion of 
service in the same period of time in the 
second world war than in the first. 

He said the comparison was much more 
striking as to passenger service. In 
1918, he said, the railroads handled 5.6 
per cent more passengers than in 1914 
and rendered 22.2 per cent more service 
in terms of passenger-miles. In the sec- 
ond World War, he continued, passenger 
service increased 95.6 per cent in the four 
years following 1939 in terms of passen- 
gers and 287.1 per cent in terms of pas- 
senger-miles. 

Mr. Brown also asserted that his ex- 
perience justified him in saying that the 
adequacy of rail service in the latter 
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period was incomparably better than 
that of the first, at least in the Pitts- 
burgh area with which he was familiar. 
He also said that in 1917 and the 
early part of 1918 there were liter- 
ally thousands of embargoes in and 
around Pittsburgh, while the only 
embargoes Mr. Brown said he knew of in 
the period from November, 1942, through 
August, 1945, were those placed against 
particular industries because of their in- 
ability promptly to load or unload freight, 
except for two embargoes made necessary 
by bad winter weather in 1942 and 1945. 

After a review of the difficulties com- 
. mercial shippers experienced in the war 
period, he said that, with their ship- 
ments moving under full rates and with 
sub-standard service, there should be “a 
reflection of generally unreasonable rates 
in the railroads’ net during the war years, 
if government movement paid ‘exhorbi- 
tant charges.” He added that the figures 
of net return on investment did not indi- 
cate there was an unreasonable level of 
charges in those years. 


Asserting that a large part of the pres- 
ent loss and damage account was charge- 
able to the use of worn-out and ill-con- 
ditioned equipment and a generally “low 
morale among railroad workers today as 
compared with prewar,’ Mr. Brown said 
the shippers paid the account, as it was 
an operating expense reflected in freight 
rate levels. He said shippers then paid 
far more in business losses over and above 
the amounts recovered, adding that “the 
continued existence of this condition is 
an ex post facto contribution by the 
shippers to the war costs.” 


Should the government succeed in its 
claim for damages, Mr. Brown said, the 
payments would be an additional cost 
the railroads must recoup from present 
and future users of their service, “it being 
quite impossible for them to secure a 
readjustment of the taxes paid during 
the war, nor can they present bills 
against the government for excess costs 
to which they were put and for which 
they received no direct return.” 

Mr. Brown said the railroads were an 
essential element of national defense, 
and that the railroads needed substan- 
tial rehabilitation of their entire plants. 
This undertaking was one that could not 
succeed without a firm credit foundation, 
he asserted. He said the railroads could 
not “today” furnish the same quantity 
and quality of transportation as from 
1941 to 1945. An attack on their finan- 
cial standing such as that which the 
cases represented stood as a_ barrier 
against their rehabilitation “so necessary 
to national security,” he said. 

At the close of Mr. Brown’s statement, 
John sS. Burchmore, counsel for the 
League, asked if Mr. Brown, as chair- 
man of the League committee, had 
sought an interview with the Secretary 
of Defense. Mr. Brown said he had, 
that the request had been referred to 
the Munitions Board, and that he had 
received a reply to the effect that the 
matter was in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and no purpose would be 
served by an interview. 


G. M. & O. Statement 


A statement prepared by G. P. Brock, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, was stipulated 
into the record. 

“The certificates of merit, citations of 


distinction, the public praises and pats 
on the backs of the railroads given by 
government and military officials, from 
the President of the United States down, 
for a job well done in critical and trying 
times, now have to me a hollow and 
empty ring in the light of this attack by 
that same government, the successful 
prosecution of which could only result in 
insolvency of the railroads,” said Mr. 
Brock. 


He said it was difficult to recreate at 
this late date “the atmosphere of urgency 
and extreme effort under which the rail- 
roads operated during the war.” While 
lasting impressions remained fixed in 
mind, matters of detail had faded, but 
one significant fact remained unobscured 
by the passage of time or loss of detail, 
“that during World War II the railroads 
operated as an integral part of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States,” he said. 


Leading up to his remark concerning 
the praises of the railroads, Mr. Brock 
sketched the efforts of the railroad’s 
management to prepare its organization 
for wartime services when, he said, it 
was called on “suddenly, irregularly, but 
frequently to relieve the primary lines, 
the direct routes, temporarily, due to 
war created requirements over which 
the roads themselves had no control.” 
He said the G. M. & O. organization 
was to be flexible, alert “to these poten- 
tialities” and prepared to transport any- 
thing from any one point to any other 
point on its line at any time. The op- 
erating decisions as to government traf- 
fic were to be made “on the spot,” with- 
out reference to cost, and without the 
considerations necessarily applied to 
commercial traffic, he said. 

He said the railroad was to find itself 
at the end of the war with “its rails 
battered down, its bridges worn and de- 
teriorated, its forces—both officers and 
men (regulars)—expended and its loco- 
motives and cars worn out to the extent 
that it would have to commit itself to 
capital expenditures in excess of fifty 
million dollars (including lines since ac- 
quired) for new equipment alone, if it 
were to take its proper place in the 
peacetime economy—and, now, we are 
confronted with the charge that we have 
been operating a black market, and that 
we are merely a bunch of wartime prof- 
iteers.” He followed this with his quoted 
remark concerning certificates of merit. 

Mr. Brock’s prepared statement of 115 
pages dealt exhaustively with the spe- 
cial wartime problems of the G. M. & O. 


Length of Hearing 

Discussion between counsel for the 
railroads and the Department of Justice, 
and the bench, developed the fact that 
it would probably not be possible to 
complete the hearing by Friday, Decem- 
ber 2. Kenneth Burgess, for the rail- 
roads, said that further testimony of the 
railroads would be offered for the record 
without reading. Fred D. Binkley, for 
the department, indicated that cross- 
examination of one witness would be 
thorough, and that two days would not 
be sufficient to complete cross-examina- 
tion of other rail witnesses. Chairman 
Mahaffie indicated that, if hearing were 
not completed by December 2 and went 
over into the following week, it would 
probably be resumed on Tuesday, as he 
said he thought the regular conference 
of the Commission at the beginning of 
the month would be completed in one 
day—Monday. He also said considera- 
tion would be given, if it proved neces- 
sary, to splitting the hearing into two 
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sections on Friday, December 2, a sug. 
gestion made by counsel for the rajj. 
roads. 


Hallmark Cross-Examined 


A statement of 345 pages prepared by 
H. C. Hallmark, freight traffic manage 
of the Southern Pacific Co., was accepted 
without reading. 

Under cross-examination by Mr. Bink. 
ley, and in answer to questions by Com. 
missioner Mitchell, Mr. Hallmark sgiq 
that transit was primarily instituted to 
benefit the ralroads and not the shipper, 
He said, if rates were reasonable, a ship. 
per had no more right to transit than to 
a subnormal rate. 

Mr. Binkley asked if that was the opin. 
ion of other traffic executives, and Mr, 
Hallmark replied it was and that othe 
railroads haq granted transit to improve 
their own position. Mr. Binkley referred 
to several commodities on which transit 
was granted, and in each instance M, 
Hallmark said the transit had been insti- 
tuted in order to hold the traffic to the 
rail lines in the face of truck competition 
or of the competition of water carrier; 
operating through the Panama Canal, 
Mr. Hallmark said transit was an inte. 
gral part of the grain rate structure 
throughout the Western Territory. Asked 
if the same was true as to other con- 
modities, he replied it was not, in West- 
ern Territory. 

At one point Mr. Binkley asked if 
transit at interior points had been estab- 
lished for the purpose of keeping eastem 
industry from coming to the west coast, 
Mr. Hallmark said that was not a fact, 
but that transit was accorded becaus 
of truck and intercoastal competition. 

Asked by Mr. Binkley if transit on 
borax and boracic acid had been granted 
to allow a large shipper at Trona, Calif, 
to bring out the raw material to place 
where factories could be located and fac- 
tory help obtained, Mr. Hallmark said 
the largest manufacturer at Trona hat 
a complete plant at that point, and that 
the transit had been granted to aid 
smaller companies. Asked if that was to 
the benefit of the small companies, Mr. 
Hallmark replied it was and that it did 
not do the “big company any good at 
oo because it had a complete plant 
there. 


Storage in Transit 

Mr. Binkley referred to a statement in 
Mr. Hallmark’s testimony to the effect 
that the railroads, apparently for the 
first time in their history, “as a war al- 
rangement,” had entered into a special 
agreement with government representa- 
tives under section 22 of the interstate 
commerce act whereby government ma- 
terial could be stored in transit at a ne! 
rate only slightly higher than the 
through tariff rate made under normal 
competitive conditions plus a nominal 
transit charge. Mr. Hallmark said the 
railroads had, however, refused to pu 
such an arrangement in tariff form be- 
cause, he said, “it was so unusual tha! 
they were not willing to accord it to the 
general public.” He said the railroads 
were unwilling to have “an arrangemeD 
of this kind in their tariffs wide open t 
the public.” The effect of the agree 
ment, he continued, was to save the 
United States government hundreds o! 
millions of dollars in charges that it 
would otherwise have had to pay. The 
agreement also added substantially ™ 
railroad ‘accounting and other pape 
work incident to administering ti 
transit arrangements, Mr. Hallmark said. 

In connection with that statement, Mr. 
Binkley asked if the Southern Pacific 
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was not party to tariffs T-1, and T-1A. 
Mr. Hallmark replied it was, “very, very 
reluctantly,” and added that “we with- 
drew aS soon as we saw we were tread- 
ing into litigation.” 


Export Traffic 
William R. Pierce, of counsel for the 


Department of Justice, then took over. 


cross-examination of Mr. Hallmark. He 
returned a number of times in his ques- 
tions to the situation of the government 
with respect to export traffic. Each 
time Mr. Hallmark replied that when 
the government complied with the rules 
in the export tariffs, it obtained the ex- 
port rate, having explained that, since 
most of the government shipments were 
consigned to some one at the port, fre- 
quently remained at the port for many 
weeks, and so left the possession of the 
railroads before being handed over to 
@ common carrier by ocean, under the 
export tariff rules that loss of possession 
made the lower export rate inapplicable. 
At one point, Mr. Pierce said the govern- 
ment was not complaining about those 
cases in which, having complied with the 
export tariff rules, it obtained the ex- 
port rate. He explained that this was 
true when, on occasion, there was unused 
space On army or navy transports and 
that space was used for government 
traffic. Asked if the railroads could 
have held the traffic within the port 
areas on their own property for delivery 
toa common carrier by ocean, Mr. Hall- 
mark replied they would have had to 
under the terms of the tariff. 


Statements Stipulated for Record 


After three days of hearing before 
Chairman Mahaffie, Commissioner 
Mitchell, and Examiners Howard Hosmer 
and M. L. Boat, in five of 17 complaint 
cases in which the government is ask-~- 
ing reparation from the railroads on 
wartime shipments, counsel for the rail- 
roads said no more testimony would be 
offered orally but that remaining state- 
ments would be offered for the record, 
subject to cross-examination of certain 
witnesses who had been designated by 
the Department of Justice, which is 
prosecuting the cases before the Com- 
mission. 


Almost all of the fourth day was given 
over to cross-examination of H. C. Hall- 
mark, freight traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific Co. While Department 
of Justice lawyers asked many questions 
about matter contained in Mr. Hall- 
mark’s 345-page statement, they cen- 
tered largely on export shipments, with 
Mr. Hallmark maintaining that when 
the provisions of export tariffs were com- 
plied with, the export rates were applied 
: However, he 
said that in most cases government ship- 
ments through western ports left the 
possession of the railroads and thus 
failed to fulfill a requirement of the 
tariffs that the railroads retain posses- 
Sion until the shipments were delivered 

common carriers by ocean, if they 
were to earn the export rates. 


Wilson Testimony Accepted 


The Department of Justice having in- 
dicated that Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, chair- 
Man of the transportation and public 
Utilities department, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, would not be cross-ex- 
amined, his prepared statement was in- 
Corporated into the record. Mr. Wilson 
Served in the war period as director of 

€ division of rates, Office of Defense 

Transportation. His statement dealt 


with storage in transit on wartime car- 
load freight, and the application of ex- 
port rates on government traffic moving 
through Pacific Coast ports. In offer- 
ing Dr. Wilson’s statement, W. F. Cou- 
sins, of counsel for the railroads, said 
it was obtained by subpoena. 

Dr. Wilson traced steps leading to 
publication of what he said he believed 
was the first nationwide transit tariff 
ever issued in the history of U. S. rail- 
roads, and to settlement of the export 
rate negotiations which Dr. Wilson de- 
scribed as “one of the most important, 
difficult and satisfactory” rate adjust- 
ments handled by the O.D.T. 

On many occasions, he said, the 
O.D.T.’s division of rates advised the 
War and Navy departments, the Marine 
Corps and the Coast Guard, among 
others, with respect to the reasonable- 
ness of existing rates and the desira- 
bility of adjustments on traffic of armed 
forces, and, on request of any of these 
departments or services, assisted in ne- 
gotiation of rate adjustments. He said 
advice and counsel in rate problems and 
rate information was supplied to many 
other government agencies and rates 
were negotiated on behalf of and with 
the assistance of representatives of these 
agencies. He described the functioning 
of the railroads’ four-member Traffic 
Executive Chairmen’s Committee in ex- 
pediting decisions on rate proposals sub- 
mitted to it by the O.D.T. for government 
agencies, or proposed directly by other 
government agencies. 

“Because of war and the extreme pres- 
sure upon all government departments 
and agencies performing war emergency 
functions, the need for speed in rate ad- 
justments was abnormally accelerated 
and the number of rate adjustments was 
multiplied,” Dr. Wilson said. “A decade 
of normal rate adjustment work was 
compressed in each war year.” 


Steps to Prevent Congestion 


In the early days of World War II, he 
said, a situation was developing similar 
to the serious traffic congestion that 
developed at U.S. ports of export in World 
War I. He said the first step taken by 
Director Joseph B. Eastman, of the 
O.D.T., for relief of the situation was 
issuance of general order O.D.T. 12, ef- 
fective June 27, 1942, which was super- 
seded in January 1944, by general order 
O.D.T. 12A., 

“The seriousness of the situation is 
indicated by the import of these orders, 
by virtue of which rail carriers actually 
were required to move to specified inland 
destinations, without specific order from 
the consignor or consignee, ‘frustrated 
freight’ in their possession in port 
areas,” he said. “The orders were limited 
to the disposition of freight stored in 
port areas.” 


Storage in Transit 


The next step, he said, was the 
issuance of general orders O.D.T. 16 and 
16a designed to control traffic to port 
areas. He said that from an operation 
standpoint, the control over flow of 
traffic to the ports was sufficient to keep 
them reasonably free of congestion 
throughout the war emergency. The 
granting by the railroads of storage-in- 
transit privileges reduced the total 
freight charges but was not necessary 
from the physical operation standpoint, 
he said. 

Few, if any, of the elements and cir- 
cumstances that would have induced and 
justified the granting of storage-in- 
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transit privileges by the established 
standards were present in the abnormal 
war period, he said, adding that, never- 
theless, at the insistence of government 
representatives, it was concluded that 
an effort should be made to obtain from 
the carriers storage-in-transit arrange- 
ments. 

“Purusant to this over-all decision,” 
he said, “under date of July 18, 1942, at 
the specific request of Colonel L. M, 
Nicolson and with the consent of Di- 
rector Eastman, I submitted to Mr. 
Cleveland, vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the A.AR., and ex officio 
chairman of the Traffic Executive Chair- 
men’s Committee, a proposal for the 
establishment of storage-in-transit priv- 
ileges on all commercial freight for ex- 
port moving under priority and export 
licenses of the Board of Economic War- 
fare.” 


Following this proposal, he said, many 
conferences were held with railroad offi- 
cials and Dr. Wilson regarding issuance 
of an appropriate storage-in-transit 
tariff. He said an agreement was 
reached with respect to the rules and 
provisions of the proposed tariff and 
that, on August 8, 1942, the railroads 
petitioned the Commission for permis- 
sion to publish and file the tariff, desig- 
nated T-1. 

“In the discussions with railroad 
representatives the question was raised 
as to whether the granting by the rail- 
roads of the proposed storage-in-transit 
privilege might result in interpretations 
extending to government traffic shipped 
to the ports on block permits, the tariff 
storage-in-transit privilege, less land- 
grant deductions, thereby to some extent 
undercutting the storage-in-transit con- 
tracts previously made by the railroads 
with the several government depart- 
ments, which provided for no such de- 
ductions,” he said. “The rail carriers 
were assured by representatives of the 
government agencies that no such ap- 
plication would be made to government 
traffic.” 


Provisions of Transit Tariff 

Referring to tariff T-1, reissued as 
tariff T-1-A, Dr. Wilson said: 

“This, I believe, was the first nation- 
wide transit tariff ever issued in the his- 
tory of the railroads of the United 
States. Under its rules and provisions 
the commercial shipper was granted the 
benefit of the through rate from original 
point of origin to the port of export via 
route of movement, plus a small transit 
charge.” 

He said it was agreed the period of 
storage would be extended to a period 
of two years and that the transit charge 
for the two-year period would be on 
a basis of 4% cents a 109 pounds 
instead of 3%4 cents a 100 pounds when 
the storage was limited to one year. All 
of the government agencies interested 
agreed, he said, that the charge was en- 
tirely reasonable for the additional con- 
cession granted. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the rail 
carriers acted promptly and. coopera- 
tively in the granting of these unusual 
concessions.” 


Ruling on Transit Tariff 
He said the Assistant Comptroller 
General, on’ February 1, 1943, ruled that 
whenever the application of commer- 
cial rates under provisions of tariff 1-A 
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less land-grant deductions resulted in 
lower rates than those provided under 
section 22 (section 22 of the interstate 
commerce act relates, among other 
things, to carriage and handling of 
property free or at reduced rates for 
the government) quotations issued by 
the A.A.R. to the Treasury procurement 
division, under date of May 1, 1942, tariff 
T-1-A should be applied. 


Dr. Wilson detailed efforts to develop 
facts that would permit a reversal of the 
ruling, saying the O.D.T. general counsel 
wrote the assistant comptroller setting 
forth the distinction between movements 
of government traffic (“block permits”) 
and movements of commercial traffic 
(“unit permits”) under tariff T-1-A, and 
that attempts were made to justify a re- 
versal of the ruling. He,said that on 
March 23, 1943, the Assistant Comptroller 
General issued an opinion in which he 
said he was “unable to conclude that the 
amendment of the tariff as suggested 
would eliminate the restriction against 
the applicability of the through rates to 
government traffic similar in all essen- 
tial respects to commercial traffic for 
which the rate is made applicable, or 
that the government would be deprived 
of the right to the benefit of the through 
rate merely because its traffic might 
move under a block permit rather than 
a unit permit.” 


Transit Tariff Cancellation 


Dr. Wilson said the roalroads took the 
position that application of land grant 
deductions to the rates specified in the 
tariff would result in unduly low and 
noncompensatory rates on government 
traffic and for that reason, the carriers, 
on full statutory notice, canceled the 
tariff effective May 3, 1943. He said 
neither the O.D.T. nor the Office of Price 
Administration opposed cancellation of 
the tariff because both acquiesced in the 
carriers’ position. 

The decision of the two officers, he said, 
was based on established facts and con- 
clusions that (1) application of the Comp- 
troller General’s ruling would constitute 
a breach of the agreement under which 
the tariff was issued between the O.D.T. 
and the carriers, (2) the additional con- 
cessions in freight charges resulting from 
land grant reductions would make the 
rates, in many instances, unreasonably 
low and noncompensatory, and (3) the 
granting of such storage-in-transit privi- 
leges to commercial shippers under the 
circumstances and for the purposes in- 
dicated would be unreasonable and the 
establishment or maintenance thereof 
could not be required. 


Export Rates on U.S. Traffic 


Dr. Wilson said the O.D.T. was in- 
formed that in normal times preceding 
the war emergency a greater part of gov- 
ernment property shipped to foreign 
destinations through Pacific Coast ports 
was Army and Navy supplies trans- 
shipped by water in Army and Navy 
transports. Consequently, he continued, 
most of the government shipments were 
not entitled to and did not move at the 
published export rates because they did 
not comply with the tariff rules of the 
transcontinental railroads. He said ap- 
plication of the export rates to such ship- 
ments would result in lower charges than 
the government had been paying in 
peacetime years. 


He detailed steps leading to a request 
in June, 1943, to the Commission for a 
formal ruling with respect to application 
of existing export rates on government 
war tariffic moving through Pacific coast 
ports. He said the Commission insti- 
tuted an investigation proceeding, iden- 
tified as No. 29006. At a prehearing con- 
ference, he said, a spokesman, stating 
the position of the government agencies, 
asserted the reasonableness of the rules 
and regulations of the export tariff 
should be determined as an independent 
matter, and without reference to the 
general level of export or import rates 
between the Pacific coast ports or the 
rules and regulations applicable via the 
Gulf of Mexico or Atlantic Coast ports. 


At a conference of October 19, 1943, 
he said, the railroads submitted as a 
compromise and settlement of the No. 
29006 proceedings an offer of a section 
22 quotation that would protect the ex- 
port rates without land grant deduc- 
tions, and with a _ three-cents-a-100- 
pounds terminal allowance to be granted 
on all exports whether over government 
or other public piers, including railroad 
piers. He said that while some govern- 
ment agencies favored accepting the 
offer, it was finally determined that it 
should be rejected. Negotiations were 
continued however he said and in 1944 
some but not all government agencies 
had reached the conclusion that a rea- 
sonable and satisfactory compromise and 
settlement could be made if the railroads 
would extend the offer of the section 22 
quotation so that application of the ex- 
port rates on government shipments 
moving overseas via Pacific Coast ports, 
not shipped in compliance with the 
export tariff, were made retroactive to 
July 1, 1942, instead of to December 1, 
1942; the terminal allowances were in- 
creased from three cents to five cents 
a 100 pounds, and such allowances were 
made retroactive to July 1, 1942, instead 
of to October 1, 1943; and the export 
rates and section 22 port allowances were 
made applicable on shipments stored in 
transit at interior storage points and 
transshipped overseas via Pacific Coast 
ports. 

He said Director Eastman informed 
the government representatives that in 
his opinion a settlement of the pending 
proceedings along the lines suggested 
would be a fair and reasonable settle- 
ment from the viewpoint of the govern- 
ment. He said the possibility of a com- 
promise settlement on the basis indicated 
was communicated by him and his staff 
to the railroad representatives. At a 
conference, he said, the railroads made 
a firm offer, plus further concessions. 


Position of O. D. T. 


Dr. Wilson said that in the exercise 
of the power to represent the defense 
interest of the government, in rate ad- 
justments, Director Eastman advised the 
government agencies that the carriers’ 
offer was a fair and reasonable adjust- 
ment and the concessions granted by the 
railroads undoubtedly exceeded anything 
that would have been granted to com- 
mercial shippers and anything that could 
have been obtained in the pending pro- 
ceedings. 

Dr. Wilson said the government agen- 
cies accepted the section 22 quotations 
and the Commission discontinued the in- 
vestigation in No. 29006. 

“Director Eastman and I considered 
the compromise and settlement of these 
proceedings on the terms and conditions 
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specified to be one of the most important, 
difficult and satisfactory rate adjust- 
ments handled by the Office of Defense 
Transportation in the exercise of its rate 
adjustment functions,” Dr. Wilson said, 
“As contemplated at the time it was 
made, I am convinced that the adjust- 
ment resulted in the saving to the goy- 
ernment of many millions of dollars in 
transportation charges. It is a represent- 
ative example of the cooperation with 
and assistance to the government by the 
rail carriers during this critical period 
of the national emergency.” 


Sante Fe Auditor’s Statement 


Also accepted for the record without 
reading was a 69-page statement pre- 
pared by W. G. Hunt, assistant general 
auditor of the Santa Fe, at Chicago. 


Mr. Hunt’s statement comprised dis- 
cussion of the following subjects: The 
carriers’ accounting and related financial 
burdens in connection with wartime 
transportation service furnished the 
government; a study, primarily statistical 
in character, of the issues presented in 
the complaints concerning rates on west- 
bound transcontinental carload ship- 
ments of iron or steel airplane landing 
mats and aluminum alloy airplane land- 
ing mats; a similar study concerning 
certain rules in westbound transconti- 
nental export tariffs, and concerning 
transit privileges on shipments destined 
to ports for reshipment to overseas des- 
tinations; and a study of the effect of 
federal income and excess profits taxes 
during the war years, showing the extent 
to which the carriers had already paid 
to the government the amounts the 
government was seeking to recover, 


As to accounting and related problems, 
Mr. Hunt asserted the railroads had costs 
not incurred in serving the public at 
large. He said this was because the gov- 
ernment, on many of its shipments, did 
not pay published tariff rates but re- 
duced rates, and because, he said, the 
United States was a credit patron not 
paying its charges to the local agent of 
the carrier when service was rendered 
as other patrons did, but making pay- 
ment “only after certain costly and time- 
consuming procedures had been com- 
pleted.” He estimated accounting ex- 
pense in connection with the average 
government freight shipment was at least 
2% or 3 times as great as for the average 
civilian freight shipment. Also, he said, 
financing a credit customer required ad- 
ditional working capital as compared 
with doing “a cash business.” He said 
western Class I railroads had had to 
carry an additional investment of cash 
working capital, tied up in credits ex- 
tended to the United States, of “upwards 
of a quarter billion dollars, and for 4 
considerable period well above that 
amount, upon which they received not 
one cent of interest.” He gave what he 
said was an example of these difficulties 
in connection with one shipment. 


Rates Compared 


In the second chapter of his state- 
ment, dealing with landing mats, Mr. 
Hunt asserted the low basis of charges 
voluntarily made available to the gov- 
ernment by the carriers averaged but 
$1.15 a 100 pounds, and produced a reve- 
nue a ton-mile of “but 8.8 mills for an 
average haul of 2609.1 miles.” For alumi- 
num landing mats, he said, the charges 
on selected representative shipments 
averaged “but $1.43 per cwt., amd pro- 
duced a revenue per ton-mile of but 
12.2 mills for an average haul of 2333.9 
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miles.” He asserted the government was 
seeking a net rate of 39 cents a 100 
pounds for the haul on iron or steel 
landing mats, and of 35 cents for the 
aluminum mats, which, he asserted, 
would produce a revenue of but three 
mills a ton-mile for both categories of 
landing mats. 


In questioning Mr. Hunt, William R. 
Pierce asked if the witness had de- 
veloped car-mile earnings. Mr. Hunt 
said he had not, adding he did not think 
car-mile earnings were “of any great 
significance.” Referring to a shipment 
from Columbus, O., to Oakland, Calif., 
on which Mr. Hunt asserted the govern- 
ment sought a rate of 67 cents. for ex- 
port, said Mr. Pierce, the latter asked 
what the car-mile earnings would be. 
Mr. Hunt agreed they could be calcu- 
lated at about 84 cents a car-mile. 


After dealing with the statistical com- 
pilation shown in his exhibit in connec- 
tion with iron and steel landing mats, 
Mr. Hunt said his exhibit showed the 
statutory land grant deductions aver- 
aged 9 per cent of the applicable tariff 
rates, but that section 22 quotations 
made much lower rates available. He 
asserted the average additional reduc- 
tion voluntarily afforded under equaliza- 
tion agreements amounted to 32 per cent 
of the average lawful charges at statutory 
net land grant rates. Other section 22 
quotations, he said, further reduced the 
average charges 38 per cent below the 
equalized net land grant rates. He said 
the comparison was conservative because 
it was based on complainant’s selection 
of illustrative shipments. Those, he said, 
contained an undue proportion of ship- 
ments moving prior to the effective date 
of section 22 “A.A.R. Quotation 64 se- 
ties””’ which, he added, was applicable 
through most of the wartime period. 
Even on this conservative basis, he said, 
comparison showed the overall volun- 
tary reduction from the statutory net 
tates averaged 58 per cent. He added 
the total reduction from applicable 
tariff rates was 62 per cent. 

As to aluminum landing mats, he said 
the statutory land grant deductions 
averaged 11 per cent of the applicable 
tariff rates; the average additional re- 
duction voluntarily afforded under 
equalization agreements amounted to 35 
per cent; a further voluntary reduction 
through other section 22 quotations re- 
duced the average charges 12 per cent 
below the level of the equalized net land- 
grant rates. Mr. Hunt asserted the over- 
all voluntary reductions from the statu- 
tory net rates averaged 43 per cent, and 
the total reduction from applicable tariff 
tates, 49 per cent. He asserted the gov- 
fMment sought reduction down to an 
average of 24 per cent of the charges 
payable at the reduced rates voluntarily 
established by the defendants, and “but 
lt per cent” of the charges computed at 
statutory net land grant rates. He added 
that “the total reduction from appli- 
cable tariff rates would be 88 per cent.” 


Rates Cited 


In the next portion of his statement, 
leferring to his exhibit dealing with car- 
lad shipments of 43 principal commodi- 
lies from origins in eastern transconti- 
Mental rate territories to Pacific Coast 
ports for reshipment overseas, direct 
shipments and transited shipments com- 
bined, for October, 1944, March, 1945, and 
July, 1945, Mr. Hunt, in summarizing his 
testimony said the average rates a hun- 

d pounds were shown for what might 
termed an “all freight” movement, 







































































with a heavy component of ammunition 
and explosives, and otherwise largely 
comprised of high-grade manufactured 
articles, for a distance closely approxi- 
mating the short-line tariff distance 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., to the principal 
ports on the Pacific Coast, as follows: 


“At applicable tariff rates $2.91 per 
cwt., which is the average rate which a 
civilian shipper would have paid. 

“At statutory net land grant rates the 
average is $2.66 per cwt., which is the 
average rate the United States would 
have had available as a matter of law, 
had not the defendants voluntarily af- 
forded the United States substantially 
lower rates. 

“At applicable tariff rates less maxi- 
mum equalized land grant deductions the 
average rate per cwt. would have been 
but $1.96. 

“On the lowest available basis, which 
is the basis on which this traffic actually 
moved, the average rate per cwt. was but 
$1.65 per cwt. This means that the 
United States was required to pay less 
than 57 per cent of the published tariff 
rates on the average for all of this mis- 
cellaneous traffic mostly of high grade, 
and a large proportion consisting of am- 
munition and explosives. 

“On the basis sought by the com- 
plainant, 88 cents per cwt. In other 
words, the complainant seeks the equiv- 
alent of an ‘all freight rate’ on this 
entire traffic of but 88 cents per cwt. 
from Pittsburgh as a typical point of 
origin to Pacific Coast ports.” 


Tax Computations 
In his final chapter, Mr. Hunt said 
the government currently recovered 
“through tax channels” in the war years 
up to as much as 85.5 per cent of the 


‘ amounts it was “here seeking to compel 


the defendants to pay.” Later, he said 
that irreparable harm would be done 
the carriers by ordering payment of the 
entire amounts sought by the govern- 
ment, or any part thereof, without de- 
ducting therefrom the amounts already 
paid as taxes. 

Mr. Hunt asserted the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue had ruled that “if 
the railroads are required to pay the 
amounts sought by the complainant, 
they will not be allowed to readjust the 
taxes which they have already paid to 
the United States on*such amounts.” He 
said the commissioner had ruled that 
any amounts paid would be deductible 
from taxable income only in the year 
in which the complaints were finally 
adjudicated. He said partial recoup- 
ment would be contingent on defend- 
ants then having. sufficient taxable 
income to permit such deductions, and 
on the level of the tax rates that might 
then be in effect. Carriers not having 
taxable income could obtain no recoup- 
ment whatever, he said, and those hav- 
ing some taxable income, but not enough 
to permit deduction of the full amount 
paid could obtain only a limited re- 
coupment. 

“Carriers having sufficient taxable in- 
come to permit the deduction in full,” 
he continued, “also could not obtain a 
full measure of recoupment, except un- 
der the unlikely circumstance that the 
tax rates then are again as high as in 
the years in which the shipments 
moved.” 

He said the ruling he referred to was 
contained in a letter from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, dated 
May 14, 1948, reproduced in his exhibit. 

Applying the ruling to a shipment of 
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iron or steel airplane landing mats 
shown in his exhibit, he said the four 
carriers participating in the haul would 
retain only $37.07 as their entire gross 
revenue for a haul from Columbus, O., 
to Oakland, Calif. 

_ Similarly applying the ruling to a 
shipment of aluminum alloy landing 
mats shown in his exhibit, he said the 
two carriers participating would not 
only retain no revenue whatever for the 
haul from Galewood (Chicago), IIl., to 
Long Beach,.Calif., but would actually 
be out of pocket $78.05, plus whatever 
the actual cost of hauling the shipment 
might have been. 


N. Y. C. Problems 


A. H. Wright, retired vice-president of 
the New York Central, took the stand for 
cross-examination on a statement in 
which he said he had collaborated with 
C. J. Jellinghaus, vice-president, execu- 
tive department, of the N.Y.C., and chair- 
man of the operating committee ap- 
pointed by the eastern rail defendants 
to handle the defense in No. 29735, the 
case involving transit. 


The prepared statement dealt with 
operating problems of the war, which 
Mr. Jellinghaus said had made impos- 
sible the observance of the principles 
of the road’s operation that experience 
had proven .to be most efficient and 
economical. He said the problems of 
the N.Y.C. were representative of other 
railroads in Eastern Territory. In con- 
clusion, he said: 


“What I have said is no more than an 
approximate picture of the task assigned 
the railroad during the war. I have en- 
deavored to describe the unusual and 
exacting demands we were forced to 
meet, and how the wartime traffic 
changed the peacetime traffic flow for 
which the pattern of movement and fa- 
cilities had been designed. I have point- 
ed out that exceptional accumulations 
of and delay to cars did occur, that 
there was excessive car handling and 
increased mileage, and the extreme ef- 
forts we had to make to assemble empty 
cars. Furthermore, I have indicated 
that the control of movements to the 
port through the establishment of stor- 
age depots did not and actually could 
not always prevent excessive accumula- 
tions, and that their operation in fact 
made our own infinitely more complex 
and difficult. I have explained other 
problems centering in our yard and road 
operation, the multitudinous reports 
that were required, and the _ special 
handling accorded the wartime traffic. 


“Much of what was done, both by 
management and workers, remains un- 
recorded except in terms of the overall 
achievement.” 


Lehigh Valley Witness 


The prepared testimony of C. L. Pat- 
terson, vice-president and general man- 
anger of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, was 
stipulated into the record. He said many 
of the extra costs of wartime operation 
could not be measured directly, but he 
said the railroad had made expenditures . 
totaling $14,000,000 to further the war 
effort. He said the railroad purchased 
10 new heavy steam freight locomotives 
in 1943 for the war effort and that they 
could not now be used because they had 
been replaced with diesel power, which 
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he said was not available in the war 
period. 

“Of all American industries,” said Mr. 
Patterson, “the railroads made one of the 
most impressive records of initiating war- 
time service with a minmum of com- 
plications and a maximum of speed. 
’ This was due in part to the very respect- 
able condition of the physical plant of 
most of the railroads and the planning 
undertaken by the industry as a whole 
in advance of hostilities.” 


After reviewing the difficulties of the 
war period, dealing with the same fac- 
tors as had been mentioned by other 
rail witnesses, Mr. Patterson said he 
thought the Lehigh Valley had con- 
tributed “immeasurably and unselfishly 
to the war effort, handled government 
shipments at greater expense to us than 
commercial shipments and did not over- 
charge the complainant for the services 
rendered, but in fact did not even re- 
ceive a fair return for these services.” 
He said he believed this further substan- 
tiated by “our financial picture since 
the war, and by the fact that in spite 
of the complainant’s contentions we were 
unable to pay a dividend to our stock- 
holders during any war year or any year 
since.” 


Wabash Testimony 


Cc. A. Johnston, superintendent of 
transportation, Wabash Railroad Co., in 
a statement stipulated into the record 
of the government reparation cases, after 
reviewing the wartime operating prob- 
lems, said that “from the lessons learned 
during the two world wars it is apparent 
that the railroads must prepare for peaks 
of traffic during the lulls.” He said it 
was conceded the railroads could not have 
done what they did in World War II 
without “between-the-wars” prepara- 
tions, and that wars might not be suc- 
cessfully fought without a _ transporta- 
tion system in good operating condition. 

With the lessons of the late war in 
mind, he continued, it had been the pur- 
pose of his railroad not only to restore 
the plant and equipment to normal con- 
dition, but to make needed improvements 
to meet competition, keep abreast of good 
railroad operating practices, and prepare 
for future peaks of traffic, no matter 
what might bring them about. He then 
reviewed activities of the Wabash in 
1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949, and the pur- 
chase or construction of equipment. He 
said the program would cost about $20 
million. 


Any reparation award would require the 
Wabash to curtail its program of im- 
provements, Mr. Johnston said, and that 
it would be hard pressed, with reduced 
revenues under a levelling off in the 
volume of business to carry out the 
needed improvements. If, in addition, 
reparations were collected, he said, “it 
will be ruinous to the railroads and cer- 
tainly will not help the national economy 
or be in the public interest.” 


Nickel Plate 


Speaking for the Nickel Plate, Charles 
H. Lee, superintendent of the Fort 
Wayne-Chicago division of that railroad, 
described the method of serving the 
Casad Ordnance Depot, three and a 
quarter miles east of New Haven, Ind., 
where he said materials were stored and 
assembled to be reshipped to other depots, 
Army units, and ports of embarkation. 


The operations, he added, were primarily 
on a storage-in-transit basis. 

Because of the “extreme expedition” 
with which shipments had to be moved, 
he said pick-up and delivery of cars 
were made with great frequency, a total 
of 94 trains having been stopped at 
Casad in March, 1945, 37 of them per- 
forming both pick-up and set-off oper- 
ations. He said the depot. was served 
wholly by road crews because it was out- 
side the switching limits of Fort Wayne 
and, while local trains largely served 
the depot, an average of ten through 
freight trains a month were stopped at 
the depot to pick up cars that required 
expedited and special handling. Delays 
resulted from the “peculiar layout” at 
the depot, Mr. Lee said, averaging 15 to 
55 minutes, depending on the type and 
size of the train and the difficulties en- 
countered. He said extra employes were 
required, and considerable tracing and 
following up was required in connection 
with important shipments. As an ex- 
ample, he said, it was necessary for 
about 15 months in 1944 and 1945 to 
send Western Union telegrams from the 
agent’s office to the port of embarkation 
on every carload of material shipped 
out and destined overseas. 


Pennsylvania Assistant Chief Engineer 


F. C. Wilkinson, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
said that that railroad directly served 
234 points, located in 121 different cities 
on its lines, where government material 
was stored in transit enroute to ports 
for transshipment by vessel or to other 
points in accordance with various sec- 
tion 22 agreements that authorized 
storage in transit privileges. He said 
government traffic stored in transit was 
a substantial part of the total and cre- 
ated a substantial part of the need for 
the huge expenditures made in providing 
such storage by the Pennsylvania. 

After describing incidents of handling 
the storage problem at various points, 
he said storage in transit of government 
freight was to avoid congestion by rea- 
son of failure of the government to un- 
load at ports for lack of shipping space 
and resultant car detentions. Transit 
required the use of freight cars for a 
longer period of time than was required 
when freight moved directly from point 
of origin to final destination and was 


unloaded at destination within a rea- | 


sonable time after arrival, Mr. Wilkin- 
son asserted. ; 

He touched on some of the operating 
problems created by storage in transit, 
such as extra inspection, and then said 
a feature of the section 22 agreements 
that placed an added burden on the rail- 
roads was the retroactive application to 
take care of prior transactions that did 
not meet the requirements of agree- 
ments then in effect. He added that this 
was rather common practice, and cited 
examples. 

In conclusion, he said the Pennsyl- 
vania had cooperated with the govern- 
ment, that consideration of cost of oper- 
ation was secondary, and that “we cer- 
tainly did not expect to be put in 
financial jeopardy after the war was 
won.” Storage in transit of government 
freight was a burdensome operation, 
Mr. Wilkinson asserted, and saved 
money for the government at the ex- 
pense of the railroads. 


Southern Railway 


Harry A. De Butts, vice-president—op- 
eration, Southern Railway System, after 
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his 88-page statement had been ac- 
cepted without reading, was subjected 
to a long cross-examination by counsel 
for the Department of Justice. Many of 
the questions were directed to showing 
that problems of wartime operation ex- 
isted in peacetime operation, such as 
the preference given passenger traffic 
over freight traffic, the preference given 
some freight trains over other freight 
trains, and empty movements. He was 
asked to supply what Fred D. Binkley, of 
counsel for the department, referred to 
as “factual bases” for statements in Mr, 
De Butts’ prepared testimony, and coun- 
sel for the railroad agreed to furnish such 
data if it was available. 


At one point Mr. Binkley asked if 
records, communications, contact service 
reports, recommendations and actions of 
the committee of chief operating officers 
of the southern lines, set up by the 
Southeastern Presidents’ Conference in 
1941, were available for examination in 
connection with the reparation proceed- 
ings. Mr. De Butts said there might be 
some minutes of meetings of the com- 
mittee, but that he was not sure. Chair- 
man Mahaffie asked if they were in the 
record in the “Georgia case,” referring to 
the complaint of the state of Georgia in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
charging a rate conspiracy to the detri- 
ment of that state. Mr. De Butts said 
he did not know. The chairman then 
said he would not decide whether any 
records of the committee would be ac- 
cepted for the record until counsel for 
the Department of Justice had seen 
them, adding that “he might not want 
to, then.” 


Questions About Competitive ‘Waste’ 


Mr. Binkley, referring to a statement 
of the purpose of the committee to dis- 


‘ regard competitive ideas and methods 


and to make car supply more efficient, 
asked if it would distort the fact to say 
that the whole function of the committee 
was to eliminate waste in transportation 
that was due to competition. Mr. De 
Butts said that was not the essential 
duty of the committee and that in 
normal times one railroad did not know 
what equipment another had the first 
road might obtain. With the committee 
in operation, he added, “we had an ex- 
change of ideas and a friendly handling 
of matters of that kind.” He said it 
produced “remarkable results.” 

Asked what waste in transportation 
resulted from competition and to what 
extent it was eliminated, Mr. De Butts 
replied that a railroad would try to get 
traffic whether it “had a load and 
whether or not the other line could 
handle it more efficiently.” With the 
committee in operation, he said, it was 
suggested that the route be used that 
was more flexible and open. Without the 
committee, he added, “we might have 
tried to handle traffic over a line that 
was congested” and the war effort might 
have been unduly delayed. 

Hearing ‘Split’ 

For the sessions of Friday, December 
2, Chairman Mahaffie and Examiner 
Boat continued hearing in one room, 
while Commissioner Mitchell and Ex- 
aminer Hosmer sat in another hearing 
room. 

R. E. Hallawell, general manager of 
the Southern Pacific, was the first wit- 
ness before Commissioner Mitchell and 
Examiner Hosmer. In his prepared 
statement, accepted into the record with- 
out reading, he said terminal switching 
service incident to the special handling 
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required on government export traffic 
was 30 per cent greater than that con- 
nected with the contemporaneous move- 
ment of commercial export traffic. Other 
increases in operating costs in excess of 
those for commercial traffic, and amount- 
ing to more in money than the higher 
terminal costs, Mr. Hallawell said, were 
due to special handlings required in 
train movements to the San Francisco 
port area. 

He asserted the Southern Pacific lost 
$40,000,000 in revenue on commercial 
traffic diverted from normal channels of 
movement on shipments either originat- 
ing on its own lines or routed for move- 
ment over its lines by shippers. He said 
the Southern’ Pacific also paid $1,470,662 
to shippers of fresh fruits and vegetables 
on claims chargeable to delays due to 
war traffic having priority. 


Another source of added costs, he said, 
arose from the necessity for holding gov- 
ernment traffic in hold yards, with ex- 
tensive switching necessary to assemble 
trains for movement to shipside, or to 
be moved back out of the port area to 
holding and reconsignment points in the 
interior because, he asserted, the flow of 
materials rarely coincided with demands 
created by the changing conditions in 
the several war theaters, or with the 
availability of shipping space. He said 
that, in the last two and one-half years 
of the war, the Belt Railroad at San 
Francisco held a total of 26,990 cars of 
government export traffic for the account 
of line-haul carriers, making a charge 
of $126,905 against them for the holding 
service. 


Missouri Pacific Witness 


J. E. Dimond, assistant general freight 
agent of the Missouri Pacific Lines, had 
a prepared statement dealing with the 
applicable exvort rates and rules on traf- 
fic moving to Gulf ports, New Orleans 
and west, via lines west of the Mississippi 
River, and with the general rate struc- 
ture available on government traffic in 
Southwestern Territory. 


Mr. Dimond reviewed the history of 
export rates at the southern ports and, 
Summarizing, said the railroads estab- 
lished export rates at those ports to com- 
pete with rates to the north Atlantic 
ports. The export rates to southern 
ports, he said, were generally subject to 
the same rules determining the applica- 
tion or non-application of such rates, as 
bs export rates to the north Atlantic 

s. 


Turning to rates in, to and from the 
southwest, Mr. Dimond said the com- 
mercial rail rate adjustment on com- 
Modities was largely influenced by the 
competition of highway, river, ocean 
and pipeline carriers. As a result, he 
added, many subnormal rates below those 
Prescribed or approved by the Commis- 
sion were in effect during the war years 
for the movement of commercial and gov- 
ernment traffic despite the fact that such 
competition did not exist to the degree 
It had in normal times. He said the 
Subnormal rates were applicable to 
government shipments stored under sec- 
tion 22 quotations and on which repara- 
tion was sought. He then gave examples 
of rates applied to government ‘traffic. 

































































Referring to his exhibit, Mr. Dimond 
Said iron and steel rates for the govern- 
ment ranged from 12.3 to 17.6 per cent 
of first class, which he said might be 
compared with 32.5 per cent of first class 
Prescribed by the Commission in the 
He 









Consolidated’ Southwestern Cases. 





made similar comparisons of rates on 
canned goods, packinghouse products, 
gasoline and freight automobiles. He 
said other examples could be furnished 
of government movements under sub- 
normal rates, many of which, he added, 
were further reduced by land grant de- 
ductions. 


Transcontinental Iron and Steel 


A. J. Galan, assistant freight traffic 
manager, rates and divisions, of the 
Southern Pacific, dealt with transcon- 
tinental domestic and export rates on 
iron and steel articles. After reviewing 
the development of the transcontinental 
rates, he said that rate structure was 
indicated clearly as a depressed one, 
brought about by water competitive con- 
ditions, and was not a proper measure 
for maximum reasonable rates on any 
commodity, especially on one moving 
temporarily in a period of maximum 
demand for rail transportation and at 
a time when there was no water compe- 
tition. 

Landing Mat Testimony 


J. P. Hackler, a member of the Western 
Classification Committee, in a prepared 
statement accepted for the record, said 
the statement was to indicate the proper 
classification of steel airplane landing 
mats, to justify the ratings in the West- 
ern Classification, to show the dissimi- 
larity of steel landing mats versus com- 
modities used by the government for 
comparative purposes, and to call at- 
tention to many articles made of steel 
on which the ratings were higher than 
on raw steel. Comparisons were con- 
tained in an exhibit he offered. 


He observed that prior to World War 
II there was no such thing as an air- 
plane landing mat and that the War 
Department took steps to have the classi- 
fication amended to include steel airfield 
landing mats only after some of the 
earlier shipments had moved. Having 
said at one point that only class rates 
were applicable on the landing mats, Mr. 
Hackler said later it was fundamental in 
classification that rates on finished 
articles normally should be higher than 
on the raw material from which they 
were made and that finished articles 
should normally be rated higher than 
the same articles in a less finished stage 
of manufacture. He asserted it was of 
great economic importance that the 
policy of according basic iron and steel 
lower rates than on articles manufac- 
tured from them be maintained. If the 
iron and steel list was broadened to in- 
clude distinctive and specialized articles, 
such as steel airplane landing mats, he 
said, the ultimate result would be that 
the raw steel must bear the same burden 
as such finished articles. He com- 
pleted his statement with a review of the 
articles used by the government, he said, 
in comparison with the landing mats. 


Eastern and Eastern Port Rates 


Somewhat similar testimony was in- 
cluded in a statement prepared by W. F. 
Bollman, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohio, covering 
rates on iron and steel articles within 
Official Territory and from points in that 
territory to north Atlantic ports for ex- 
port. In the course of his statement. 
Mr. Bollman said iron or steel airplane 
landing mats were not included in the 
list of articles on which iron or steel 
commodity rates applied, such a pro- 
posal having been considered and not 
concurred in by Official Territory car- 
riers. He said it was the opinion of the 
carriers that the commodity was not 
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comparable to wire fencing and other 
articles on which iron or steel com- 
modity rates applied. He said the mats 
were found to be an article requiring 
no further fininshing or work to be ready 
for use on a landing field as such. 


Mr. Bollman said the export iron and 
steel rates were established to meet cer- 
tain competitive conditions and. were 
lower than the reasonable maximum 
rates prescribed by the Commission in 
the general rate investigation, No. 17000, 
Part 6. 


Aluminum Landing Mats 


R. T. Etheridge, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
spoke for southern railroads, he said, 
in defense of the allegations contained 
in No. 29746, involving the rates on 
aluminum alloy landing mates. He said 
the complaint alleged the rates on alumi- 
num landing mats from January 1, 1944, 
to June 30, 1946, were unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded the appli- 
cable rates on iron or steel airplane 
landing mats and manufactured iron 
or steel articles. 

Referring to an exhibit offered with 
his statement, Mr. Etheridge said it 
would be noted that the export rates to 
southern ports were materially less than 
the domestic rates, those from Chicago 
ranging from 56 to 65 per cent, and from 
Wooster, O., from 63 to 73 per cent of the 
domestic rates. Later he said the export 
rates from Central Territory to Gulf 
ports were very much depressed to meet 
the competition at the eastern ports. 

As bearing out his statement about 
the export rates to the Gulf ports, Mr. 
Etheridge said his exhibit showed from 
Chicago to New Orleans that the earn- 
ings a ton-mile on aluminum landing 
mats for the short-line distance were 
28.4 mills under the domestic rate and 
17 mills under the rate applicable for 
export to Europe, Africa and the east 
coast of South America. On iron or 
steel landing mats,’ he continued, the 
comparable figures were 19.5 mills and 
11.1 mills a ton-mile. On manufactured 
iron or steel articles, he added, the earn- 
ings were 13.3 and 7.4 mills, respectively. 
He said similar comparisons were re- 
vealed in the earnings under the gross 
rates from Chicago to Pensacola, Fla., 
and from Wooster to both New Orleans 
and Pensacola. 

As the land-grant statutes were in 
effect during the statutory period, Mr. 
Etheridge said, attention was invited to 
the revenue yield on aluminum landing 
mats at the rates lawfully applicable 
when subjected to land-grant deductions, 
as compared with earnings on manu- 
factured iron or steel articles at rates 
similarly processed. He said the export 
rates from Chicago to New Orleans on 
aluminum landing mats after being sub- 
jected to land-grant deductions yielded 
revenue of 11.5 and 12.5 mills a ton-mile, 
depending on the country of export, 
whereas the net export rate on manu- 
factured iron or steel articles yielded but 
5.1 mills a ton-mile. He said in each 
of the comparisons in the pages of his 
exhibit referred to it would be found 
that “the sought basis would have the 
effect of reducing carriers’ revenue by 
more than 50 per cent.” He added it was 
questionable whether the earnings under 
the net rates on manufactured iron or 
steel articles applied to loading of 60,000 
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pounds would equal the cost of the serv- 
ice via the several routes over which 
shipments actually moved. 


Santa Fe Operations 


In a 179-page statement submitted for 
the record, J. J. Mahoney, general super- 
intendent of transportation for the 
Santa Fe system lines, said it was his 
purpose to set forth the operating prob- 
lems and difficulties experienced by 
the Santa Fe in the war years that were 
the direct result of “the abnormal char- 
acter of government war traffic with re- 
spect to direction of movement, volume 
and importance and the numerous spe- 
cial services rendered in the handling of 
such traffic, both as a consequence of re- 
quests or instructions received from civil- 
ian or military representatives of the 
government and our own desire to accord 
government traffic preferred and ex- 
pedited handling as an aid to the prose- 
cution of the war.” 

His review of the wartime operating 
problems ranged from shortage of water 
in portions of the country through which 
the Santa Fe operates, to sabotage. He 
said that a bridge near Calzona, Calif., 
had been burned and completely de- 
stroyed June 25, 1942; “by persons un- 
known,” with a resultant derailment of 
@ passenger train and the death of the 
engineer and fireman, and the injuring 
of 30 passengers. He said there were 
23 aviation cadets aboard the train. 

Mr. Mahoney reviewed special instruc- 
tions issued; car delays; difficulties with 
keeping employees; unbalanced east and 
west movement; special services at gov- 
ernment installations, including an in- 
cident in which 40 box cars, that had 
been conditioned for service at an ord- 
nance depot, had been rejected and re- 
turned to the reconditioning point, he 
said, “and it was found that the heads of 
the tacks used to attach the placards 
were smaller than the bureau’s (Bureau 
of Explosives) standards.” 

Among the figures furnished Mr. Ma- 
honey was $30,379.06 he said had been 
paid on account of delays in the opera- 
tion of a perishable goods train, and 
$9,944.57 as a result of delays in the op- 
eration of another perishable train. He 
said improvements in the territory Clo- 
vis, N.M., and west, had cost $29,106,438, 
that purchases of rolling freight equip- 
ment had cost $110,287,238, and passen- 
ger eauipment, $9,141,190, a total of $150,- 
236,565, including $1,289,424 paid for sta- 
tion improvements. 


N. C. & St. L. 


The problems and burdens of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
differed only in detail from those de- 
scribed by witnesses for other southern 
railroads, said F. Whittemore, superin- 
tendent of transportation for the N. C. 
& St. L. He asserted that “the utilization 
of our plant by the government was on 
such scale as to show that our entire 
facilities were largely devoted to the 
servicing and handling of government 
traffic.” 

Mr. Whittemore, cited such elements 
as priority to movements of explosives 
and ammunition with “little or no con- 
sideration” to time, effort or expense; 
the operation of special trains for which 
he said no additional compensation was 
received; delays and expenses in as- 
sembling freight cars of size, weight and 





condition specified; construction of ad- 
ditional track and yard facilities, and 
numerous safety precautions to avoid 
disaster, as elements of an expense he 
said was difficult to describe and “im- 
possible to measure.” Mr. Whittemore 
asserted his railroad’s net return on in- 
vestment average only 3.81 per cent for 
the years 1941 through 1945. 


Seaboard Witness 


C. H. Sauls, general manager of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, asserted that 
changing supply problems as the war 
strategy developed, and the restrictions 
imposed by wartime security regulations, 
made it impossible for the railroads to 
obtain information it would expect of 
commercial shippers on which to base 
sound plans for an efficient operation. 
He said competition in the interest of 
individual railroads was almost entirely 
subordinated in the interest of moving 
wartime traffic. 

Among other things, Mr. Sauls dealt 
in detail with the problem of keeping 
Potomac Yard open. This, he said, neces- 
sitated close regulation of traffit and a 
good deal of diversion via the Ports- 
mouth-Norfolk-Cape Charles route, via 
Hagerstown, and other routes. It was 
here that he said “the principles of 
competition and the prerogatives of in- 
dividual railroads as observed in normal 
times were almost entirely subordinated 
and submerged in the interest of moving 
the war traffic.” The routes that were 
used, he said, were by no means the most 
direct or economical for the railroads to 
use and were not selected on an economic 
basis, but to keep the traffic moving. 

While the unusually heavy movement 
of wartime freight caused “greater de- 
terioration” of most railroad plants, 
Mr. Sauls said, railroad maintenance had 
to be deferred because of wartime re- 
strictions on shortages in materials and 
manpower. Therefore, he said, a large 
part of the apparent wartime income of 
the railroads was now being spent to 
rehabilitate the railroad plant. 

Concluding his prepared statement 
with a section on maintenance and re- 
pair, Mr. Sauls said, in part, that the 
important factor in the inability of the 
railroads to restore equipment fully dur- 
ing the war period was a drastic short- 
age of material. The war and the sub- 
sequent period, he added, “were an era 
of substitution and improvisation,” the 
problem being to get “something that 
would keep the equipment in service.” 
After saying War Production Board 
limitation orders on locomotive brass 
forced the railroad to take old brasses, 
place shims behind them, reduce their 
size by pressing or other means, and put 
the old brass in service, Mr. Sauls con- 
cluded: 

“This practice, while keeping engines 
running, resulted in high costs and the 
need for more frequent repairs. The 
same situation existed in regard to a 
large number of items covered by limita- 
tion orders, to the extent that it became 
common practice to re-work material 
from the scrap pile in order to get some- 
thing to keep the equipment running.” 


Port Difficulties of C. of Ga. 


R. R. Cummins, vice-president and 
general manager of the Central of 
Georgia, said extra services on govern- 
ment war traffic at ports caused heavy 
expenses to the railroads not covered 
in rates or charges. 

He explained that heavy movements 
of war materials to such ports as Savan- 
nah, Ga., much of it moving under 
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deadline to make convoy sailing dates 
resulted in uneconomical operations ang 
financial loss for the carriers. When 
ships expected at the ports were delayed 
or lost, he continued, cars contai 
cargo for the ships had to be held at 
various yards, thus keeping them out of 
other revenue-producing service. He 
said the C. of Ga. had on hand at 2 
single time at Savannah more than 1,00 
such loaded freight cars awaiting ar. 
rival of ships. 


Holding the cars, subsequently load. 
ing them, and handling them for load- 
ing on ships resulted in numerous and 
complicated switching operations not 
normally required and not covered by 
any charge made against’ the govern. 
ment, Mr. Cummins asserted. 

Echoes from the war fronts had been 
heard in previous testimony of special 
troop and material movements for the 
training of General Pattons’ troops in the 
western desert area, and Mr. Cummins 
related a situation which he said was 
“somewhat unique” in providing high oc- 
tane gasoline in advance of the African 
campaign. Mr. Cummins said the rail- 
road had been called on by the govern- 
ment to provide facilities for the transfer 
of the high octane gasoline to five-gallon 
containers and 55-gallon drums, which he 
said were then loaded in box cars to 
move to eastern ports for shipment over- 
seas in advance of the African campaign. 
He said a portion of the railroad’s in- 
dustry yard at Atlanta was turned over 
to the government for this work, for 
which, he said, the railroad vacated sev- 
eral of its shop tracks to the exclusive 
use of the government for this purpose. 
He said he gasoline and diesel oil were 
unloaded from tank cars direct into five- 
gallon containers and 55-gallon drums 
and then loaded into box cars. He added 
it was not necessary to dwell on the haz- 
ard of this operation “which was carried 
on by the government in our yard on 
tracks assigned for that purpose.” 


Transportation Association of America 


Statements prepared by intervenors on 
the side of the railroads were also stipu- 
lated into the record. 

The statement of Donald D. Con, 
executive vice-president of the Trans- 
portation Association of America, bore 
the document numbers of all 17 of the 
complaint proceedings, in which the 
government is claiming reparation. 

Mr. Conn outlined the organization of 
the association, its formation of regional 
forums established in 24 areas of “com- 
mon economic interest” and he said “at 
the moment, the association was engaged 
in a nationwide study of the major is- 
sues of the transportation problem, pre- 
liminary to submitting to the House and 
Senate interestate commerce committees 
recommendations for fundamental 
changes in national policies, and redesign 
of the sevéral regulatory and “promotive 
statutes.” Mr. Conn continued: 


“Because of its work in this field, the 
association is particularly sensitive 1 
the fundamental economic position 0 
transportation. It knows that the indus- 
try is so close to financial breakdown 
even under the most favorable conditions 
that.any development adversely affecting 
its income could be disastrous.” 

He said constructive rather than de 
structive action was necessary if the 
transportation industry was to survive 2 
private ownership for the public interest. 
That, he added, was why the associatiol 
was greatly concerned with the implica- 
tions “of this proceeding.” He said the 
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association was. concerned not only be- 
cause of the consequences to transporta- 
tion, “but because of its effect upon the 
whole economy of the United States.” 
He continued: 


“JT am not here to discuss the many 
detailed transactions. Each is simply 
a part of the aggregate whole. When the 
consequences of these actions are weighed 
in relation to the serious transportation 
problem which now confronts the peo- 
ple of this country, it is evident that the 
proad public interest is the primary con- 
sideration. .. ” 

After quoting the national transporta- 
tion policy as set forth in the interstate 
commerce act, Mr. Conn said if the gov- 
ernment was upheld in the suits the 
economic structure of the whole railroad 
industry would be seriously impaired, and 
that “the effect might well induce its 
financial collapse.’ He added that 
“these suits are a direct threat to the 
national transportation policy set forth 
by the Congress.” 

He then quoted an estimate of the 
reparation sought by a Department of 
Justice representative before the House 
appropriations committee in 1947 as 
about $2 billion, and added that the At- 
torney General, in a letter dated July 
20, 1948, “broadly estimated the recovery 
at between $1 billion and $3 billion.” 

“Here we are not dealing with a war 
profiteer,” continued Mr. Conn. “We 
are concerned with the destiny of a 
highly regulated public service which 
made an outstanding contribution in 
World War II—with a vast industry 
upon which the public is dependent for 
the needs of its commerce, its conven- 
ience, and its national defense.” 

Mr. Conn asserted the suits resulted 
from charges based on rates reached 
through conferences between the rail- 
roads and governmental departments, 
agreed to by representatives of those de- 
partments. He added that “another de- 
partment of the government, the De- 
partment of Justice, now proposes to 
scrap these agreements.” 


Problem for Commission 

Asserting that if the government did 
not contend the “inadequate return” of 
462 per cent on investment was exces- 
sive, it was a matter of simple calcula- 
tion to reach the conclusion that if the 
government was overcharged to the ex- 
tent claimed, the commercial shipper 
was undercharged “to no lesser extent.” 
After raising the question of whether or 
hot it was proposed that the railroads 
recover the amounts of the claims of 
the government, if they were upheld, by 
assessments on commercial tonnage 
transported during the war period, and 
whether or not the railroads could re- 
cover federal taxes paid on the revenue 
Tepresented by alleged undercharges, 
Mr. Conn said: 

“The United States is not asking 
Teparations from Japan or Germany for 
its losses due to war. Nevertheless, this 
government proposes to shackle the 
arteries of its own commerce and to 
threaten its own economy by just such 
procedures.” 

He asserted that, as the Commission 
was charged by Congress with the 
fconomic destiny of the railroad in- 
dustry, the Commission must “find a 
Way tc pay the bill, if it authorizes it.” 
He said that the railroads did not have 

€ money in their treasuries; that the 
Commission knew there was no hidden 
Teservoir of private capital from which 
the railroads could borrow such funds; 
and tl at the railroads could not forego 


interest on funded debt “and a few 
meager dividends if they expect even to 
maintain their present precarious posi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Conn asserted there were only 
three alternative courses available: 

The railroads could ask for another 
nationwide advance in rates, but this 
would further distort the economic dis- 
locations of the country, and through 
that device the government would im- 
Pose another “excise” tax on the farmer 
and shipper dependent on rail trans- 
portation, he said. ‘ie 

Secondly, he said, the railroads could 
appeal to the benevolence of railroad 
labor and ask “that body of men to be 
patriotic on a retroactive basis.” He said 
the rails could seek from labor drastic 
reductions in wage scales for a sufficient 
period of time to defray the cost of the 
claims. He said this alternative was 
equally unthinkable and would be op- 
posed by the association with “all the 
power at its command.” 

The third alternative, he said, was 
that Congress could be asked for a spe- 
cial appropriation for outright grants to 
railroads in the amounts necessary to 
pay the claims. He added there was no 
gain here to the government—“routing 
tax dollars via the railroads into the 
federal treasury.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Conn said the as- 
sociation’s position would be identical 
if water, highway, air or pipeline carriers 
were subjected to similar attacks. 


Shipper Testimony 

In a statement offered by Frank L. 
De Groit, general traffic manager, Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
he said he was of the opinion that the 
government was not entitled to repara- 
tion from the railroads because, he said, 
the rates charged were published as 
tariffs and were negotiated according to 
law. If reparation were granted, he said, 
users of rail facilities would not be able 
to pay the increased rates that would 
be necessary. He said the conclusion 
was, if the government’s request was 
granted, the railroads would be forced 
into insolvency to the detriment of the 
industry he represented, allied indus- 
tries, and to the detriment of the nation 
generally. He spoke for the United 
States Brewers Foundation. 


Labor Testimony 


Two statements of labor officials were 
accepted for the record. Railway labor 
as a whole intervened in support of the 
railroads and in opposition to the gov- 
ernment’s claims for reparation. 

First Assistant Grand Chief Engineer 
James P. Shields, of the Grand Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, asserted the organization had 
about 80,000 members. He expressed the 
concern of the membership over what 
he said would be the inability of the rail- 
roads to maintain employment, and to 
keep the railroad system in safe opera- 
tion, if the government was successful 
in obtaining reparation. He said he 
believed it did not need to be argued 
that “it is detrimental to the interests 
of railroad employes to have their em- 
ployers in bankrupt or precarious finan- 
cial condition,” and referred to the pos- 
sibility of government ownership, as fol- 
lows: 

“As we see it, it would not be in the 
interests of the public or of the nation 
to have abandonment of any substantial 
portion of the railroad transportation 
system, and if any substantial portion of 
the transportation system could not op- 
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erate because of unavailability of funds, 
opportunity would arise for the govern- 
ment to assume ownership or manage- 
ment of such carriers. The organiza- 
tion which I represent has never favored 
ownership of the railroads by govern- 
ment. We believe that the interests of 
railroad employes, and the nation itself, 
are best served by having the railroad 
transportation system operated by pri- 
vate employers. So far as we are con- 
cerned, one experience with government 
opertaion of carriers was enough. When 
comparisons are made between govern- 
ment operation of railroads in World 
War I and private operation of railroads 
in World War II, both with respect to 
adequacy of service performed and finan- 
cial returns to the government itself, we 
believe but one rational conclusion can 
be reached, namely, that government op- 
eration of railroads is not in the public 
interest.” 

Harry See, national legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, which he said had about 205,- 
000 members, testified in a similar vein. 
He said the demands of the Department 
of Justice were of “such enormity” that 
if they were allowed they would not only 
undermine the ability of the carriers to 
install and maintain safe and suitable 
equipment, but would also “in our opin- 
ion throw some railroad companies into 
bankruptcy.” This would inevitably 
lead to unnecessarily hazardous work- 
ing conditions and serious loss of em- 
ployment, he asserted, “with the usual 
social and political upheavals attendant 
thereon.” He said “such reparations” 
would cause substantial unemployment 
not only of train and yard service and 
other railway employes but also of those 
employes engaged in supplying equip- 
ment and material now on order. 

“We sincerely believe and emphati- 
cally assert that it is more in the public 
interest to use available funds for the 
installation of equipment and devices 
designed to protect the traveling public 
and the men and women who operate the 
railroads than to dissipate such funds in 
the payment of the reparation awards 
asked,” said Mr. See. “Programs for new 
equipment, for safety devices, better 
roadbeds and permanent improvements 
and installations should not be sacrificed 
on the altar of claims which have the 
serious and profound doubt as these now 
being asserted.” 


Topeka Traffic Witness 


C. F. Real, traffic commissioner for 
the Topeka Chamber of Commerce and 
Topeka Traffic Association, offered an 
exhibit and a statement in explanation 
of the exhibit, which were received into 
the record without reading. Aside from 
setting forth the return to the railroads 
on their investment, and traffic and 
revenue statistics, Mr. Real dealt with 
the land-grant situation. 

Mr. Real asserted the relation of the 
land grant acreage to total land acreage 
in the United States was 6 per cent 
and that the average price the railroads 
received an acre was $2.98. He said the 
information shown in his exhibit was 
taken from a study made by the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation. He com- 
pared the average price an acre shown 
in his exhibit with $2.635, which he said 
the coordinator had found as the aver- 
age sale price an acre. 

In concluding his prepared statement, 
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Mr. Real said the private shipper must 
pay the published rate and was not 
at liberty to solicit a concession, and that 
th carrier was not permitted to grant a 
shipper any concession not legally pub- 
lished in a tariff on file with the Com- 
mission. On the other hand, he asserted, 
the government might obtain concessions 
through land grant privileges and might 
negotiate with the carriers under sec- 
tion 22 of the act for rates lower than 
the legally published rates. He said he 
believed those facts should have a bear- 
ing on the question of granting reparation 
“private shipper vs. the government.” 
Mr. Real offered two supplemental 
statements and an exhibit, one showing 
distances representative shipments con- 
tained in a government exhibit had 
traveled, earnings under the _ rates 
claimed, revenue a ton mile compared 
with the cost of living and wholesale 
prices, and statistics concerning Topeka. 
The other statement and exhibit dealt 
with transit. He said he noted in looking 
over the exhibits of the railroads “the 
vast difference in the transit privileges 
accorded the government in the war 
period and the transit privileges accorded 
commercial shippers.” He said his one- 
page exhibit illustrated that difference. 


Nickel Plate Division Superintendent 

Raymond D. Maloney, superintendent 
of the Cleveland-Buffalo division of the 
Nickel Plate, told of his experiences as 
assistant superintendent during the war 
years of the Lake Erie and western dis- 
trict of that railroad, with reference to 
operations at Lima Ordnance Depot, 
Lima, O. For the years 1943, 1944, and 
1945 he estimated the extra expense, 
borne by the Nickel Plate because of 
extra service necessary in the operation 
of the depot, was $175,654.94. 


Pacific Electric Statement 

G. F. Squires, vice-president, Pacific 
Electric Railway Co., of Los Angeles, 
Calif., in a prepared statement accepted 
for the record, asserted that the es- 
tablishment of port control at Los An- 
geles, and the construction of hold yards, 
had not relieved carriers of extra switch- 
ing and handling on government offshore 
traffic. He said those measures pre- 
vented cars being moved into the port 
area before they could be loaded, but 
resulted in the carriers being burdened 
with much additional switching and 
handling “in moving the cars to and 
from the hold yards and in segregating 
the cars in those yards.” In peacetime, 
he said, only “a normal amount of 
switching” was involved, as export ship- 
ments showed the steamship company 
they were intended for and could be 
moved immediately from the _ train 
break-up yard to the storage track near- 
est point of delivery. Lack of informa- 
tion as to pier unloading points of gov- 
ernment traffic, he said, contributed to 
the unusual situation confronting the 
port railroads, making it necessary to 
expand facilities and to perform addi- 
tional switching. 


Union Pacific Problems 


A retired general superintendent of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Edward Marksheffel, re- 
viewed the operating problems of that 
railroad in much the same terms as had 
been used by officials of other western 





railroads, touching on the shift in the 
flow of traffic, the delays caused by pre- 
ferred handling of government traffic, 
the need for greater facilities and super- 
vision, handling of special trains, and 
claims for damage to perishable freight 
because of delays. 

Mr. Marksheffel included in his pre- 
pared statement, accepted for the record, 
results of spot checks to show what pro- 
portion of traffic handled in the war 
period was government traffic as Gistin- 
guished from commercial traffic. 

At Green River, Wyo., in the period 
June 29-July 5, 1943,.he showed 175.9 
average daily government loads east- 
bound and 581.7 westbound. Commer- 
cial loads in the same period were 824.8 
eastbound and 785.4 westbound. Mr. 
Marksheffel said government freight was 
29 per cent of the total daily average 
loaded car movement through Green 
River, eastbound government loads being 
8.4 per cent of total eastbound loads, and 
westbound government loads being 42.5 
per cent of total westbound loads. 


At Las Vegas, Nev., in the period July 
2-8, 1945, he showed the average daily 
government loads eastbound as 41, and 
westbound, as 317, while commercial 
loads were shown as 178.3 eastbound and 
322.4 westbound. Government freight at 
that point, he said, was 41.7 per cent of 
total daily average loaded car movement, 
with eastbound government loads rep- 
resenting 18.7 per cent of total east- 
bound loads, and westbound government 
loads 49.6 per cent of total eastbound 
loads. 

Similar figures for Pendleton, Ore., 
July 2-8, 1945, were shown as daily aver- 
age government loads, eastbéund, 49.6, 
and westbound, 1826. Commercial loads 
were 255.6 eastbound and 472.7 west- 
bound. Government freight, Mr. Mark- 
sheffel said, was 29.7 per cent of total 
daily average loaded car movement 
through Pendleton. Eastbound govern- 
ment loads, he added, were 16.3 per cent 
of total eastbound loads, and westbound 
government loads, 38.6 per cent of total 
westbound loads. 

A compilation of more than four pages 
showed additional facilities and added 
operating expenses incurred by the 
Union Pacific for the handling of war- 
time freight, as follows: Additions and 


betterments, $112,024,311.75; operating 
expenses, $55,552,691.26; total, $167,577, 
003.01. 


Traffic Shift Effect 


F. W. McCabe, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Northern Pacific, at Seatile, 
Wash., having had a prepared statement 
for his railroad similar to that of the 
other western officials accepted for the 
record, was asked by Fred D. Binkley, 
for the Department of Commerce, if his 
road had not had a better balance of 
traffic east and west during the war 
years. 

Mr. McCabe said the traffic was con- 
siderably out of balance. In explana- 
tion, he said that as the transcontinental 
roads reached westward their facilities 
were smaller. He said if 1,000 cars left 
Chicago, the railroads at the Pacific 
Coast were “down to 300 or 400 cars,” 
and, consequently, their facilities were 
smaller for handling those cars. When 
the traffic flow was reversed, he said, 
“and we originate traffic in a set-up for 
a small amount of cars, the reversal 
hurts you.” Asked if his reference to 
increased costs really meant “increased 
activities,’ Mr. McCabe said the in- 
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Decen 
creased costs “went beyond the increaseq 
activities.” He said he had made no Mr 
studies to determine if “per unit” costs ing Ty 
were increased, and that he did not in the 
know how the costs to which he referred ears 
had been allocated as between capital g * rea 
and operating costs. Mr. McCabe, in 042 r 
answer to another question, said the 9 45, t 
railroad’s yards and facilities were ade- 1945, 1 
quate to handle prewar traffic and that He s 
prewar facilities would be adequate to § railroa 
handle present traffic. age at 

A.AR. Official Testifies Spo 
Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the car 6.789: ¢ 
service division of the Association of ‘ h 
American Railroads, and manager of Othe: 
the military transportation section of ment ¢ 
the division in World War II, said, in § Plosives 
a statement accepted for the record, Problen 
that it was his purpose to describe the Pen: 
extra burden of supplying cars for the Lw 
movement of military freight and the John L 
equipment for troop movements. In fact, Sennevi 
he said, the military transportation sec- “ 
tion was set up by the railroads as a th . 
whole to provide a single organization § * ““¢ 
for the armed services which could Mr. O 
function for all the railroads, so that personn 
the armed forces could deal with one™ the wai 
agency instead of several hundred in-§ containi 
dividual railroads. He added that “the labor tu 
railroads ‘operated this section during § ployes, 
the war at considerable expense.” Mr.§™ employe 
Gass offered an exhibit giving total car§ ualties — 
movements for military personnel. account 
Under questioning by Mr. Binkley, Mr.§ employe: 
Gass said the A.A.R. car service rules remarka 
were ignored during the period of the Present | 
war. Asked if, prewar, under the car be “disas 
service rules each railroad “took care of § Ployes” | 
its own interest,” Mr. Gass replied that pay the 
the primary purpose of the rules was of mone; 
the return of cars to the owning lines, mg.” Ecc 
so that when a car was loaded off-line it# mong t 
would be returned, under the rules the “ons,” h 
owners had agreed to. He said suspe2n- Mr. G 
sion of the rules gave greater flexibility™ titled, < 
for the use of cars because railroads™ Which co 
were not under obligation to see that™ é¢fficiency 
the car “went home” when loaded. Hef for all Cl 
said a railroad could use the car without™ with mai 
regard to ownership. but left 
Noting that Mr. Gass had said the —s 
headquarters of the Military Transport half tie 
Section were in the Pentagon Building, in wy 
Mr. Binkley asked what other duties he MG 1S 
performed “in your quarters in the solicabt 
Pentagon.” Mr. Gass replied that his diteney 
duty as manager of the section was to that om 
find out what the military services ject to in 
wanted and to do what he could i aerive: 
for them. Mr. Binkley wanted to know Expendity 
if the railroads paid rent in the Penta- a follow: 
gon Building, and Mr. Gass said they did 546.180: 1 
not, but paid the wages of the staff, 959. 1944. 
numbering up to 100 people. Asked if and 1946. 
the military section received telephone Mr Gr 
calls and telegrams at the expense of Sintement 
the government, Mr. Gass replied it had ment ‘a 
not. P hecessary 
When Mr. Binkley asked what was t0 in the late 
be gained by routing a heavy movement § o¢ the Co 
of oil and other commodities over lon8§ tion Gateg 
routes between St. Louis and Chicag0§ py, 054 
Mr. Gass revlied he knew nothing about bureau yp, 
it. Mr. Hosmer interjected the questi! § conn oq 
that “they were using every route they tanged fro: 
had for that movement, were they not?’ fi arate otied 
Mr. Gass replied in the affirmative. Teached 21 
Great Northern Superintendent 5 ral ’ 
A 102-page statement prepared by F. found ry 
V. Percival, superintendent of the Great with 1936- 
Northern Railway, Spokane division, 4 ff wit 4) ‘ 
tailed at length the wartime operatiNe® of o10.¢ 9. 
problems of that railroad, particularly @"H he yo ted 
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Mr. Percival said a check of cars pass- 
ing Troy, Mont., indicated the increases 
in the westbound movement in the war 
years. He said the westbound carloads 
were as follows: 1940, 35,711; 1941, 52,312; 
1942, 90,898; 1943, 119,001; 1944, 134,228; 
1945, 126,784; and 1946, 80,276. 

He showed that cars delivered by his 
railroad, to be unloaded to ground stor- 
age at ten government storage points, 
reached the following totals in the years 
indicated: 1942, 872; 1943, 3,156; 1944, 
6,789; and 1945, 10,135. 


Other portions of his prepared state- 
ment dealt with the handling of ex- 
plosives, congestion at the ports and the 
problems created by manpower shortage. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Witnesses 


J. W. Oram, chief of personnel, and 
John L. Gressitt, chief engineer, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., had pre- 
pared statements which were accepted 
for the record. 


Mr. Oram dealt with employment and 
personnel problems on his railroad in 
the war years. He offered an exhibit 
containing statistical tables showing 
labor turnover, number of female em- 
ployes, overtime paid, casualties to 
employes, payments on account of cas- 
ualties to employes, and payments on 
account of loss and damage. He said the 
employes of the railroads had done a 
remarkable job during the war. Under 
present conditions, he asserted, it would 
be “disastrous to the interests of the em- 
ployes” if the railroads were forced to 
pay the government “such a large sum 
of money as is involved in this proceed- 
ing.” Economies would have to be made, 
among them substantial “force reduc- 
tions,” he said. 

Mr. Gressitt offered an exhibit en- 
titled, “Wartime Labor Inefficiency,” 
which contained a “calculation of labor 
efficiency” for the various districts and 
for all Class I railroads. His figures dealt 
with maintenance of way and structures, 
but left out of consideration deferred 
Maintenance in the track accounts, 
which, he said, meant leaving out over 
half the total “M. W. & S. expenditures.” 

In his table for all Class I railroads, 
Mr. Gressitt calculated the percentage of 
applicable compensation loss due to in- 
eficiency of labor and multiplied by 
that percentage the compensation sub- 
ject to inefficiency loss. By that process, 
he arrived at the “Loss of M. W. & S. 
Expenditures due to Labor Inefficiency,” 
a follows: 1940, $13,345,551; 1941, $39,- 
546,180; 1942, $93,457,476; 1943, $167,364,- 
99; 1944, $194,175,866; 1945, $192,385,236; 
and 1946, $154,306,038. 

Mr. Gressitt offered a supplemental 
statement to add to his original state- 
ment some observations he felt were 
necessary in view of certain statements 
in the latest railroad maintenance study 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Valua- 
tion dated November 15. 

He said, among other things, that the 
bureau reported average inefficiency 
COMmpared with a long-term normal 
Tanged from 7 to 15 per cent on two sep- 
atate studies, but in individual years 
Teached 21 to 26 per cent. He said this 
‘ompared with his statement on the rec- 
ord that for “M. W. & S. labor” he had 
ound a maximum inefficiency compared 
With 1936-39 conditions of 40 per cent 
With the average for the wartime period 
of about 33 per cent. As to this he said- 
he wanted to point out that the figures 
€ presented represented the opinion of 
€ engineers actually responsible for 







































the performance of the work on the 26 
railroads that spent more than 60 per 
cent of all the money involved. In his 
own judgment, he said, he fully con- 
curred with the results of that study. 


Southern Ry. Witness on Roadway 


J. B. Akers, chief engineer of the 
Southern Railway System, in a prepared 
statement accepted for the record, said 
he discussed particularly the fact that 
maintenance of roadway and structures 
during the war period was far below 
what it should have been in relation to 
the volume of traffic handled. He of- 
fered an exhibit, a study prepared under 
his supervision, in which he set forth the 
track elements in which deferment oc- 
curred in terms of units of material the 
railroads were prevented from installing 
during the war. He said that deferred 
maintenance was expressed in terms of 
dollars that must be spent to overcome 
the deficiency. He said the deficiency in 
each of the five accounts involved were 
computed for each year with reference 
to the units maintained and the volume 
of traffic handled, measured by accepted 
engineering practice. This deficiency, he 
added, was then priced at the costs it 
was estimated would apply when the de- 
ficiency was expected to be made good, 
estimates for the labor account, he said, 
being based on “sound engineering ex- 
perience and judgment as to what the 
wage trend will be at the time the de- 
ficiency is expected to be made good.” 

He said it had been found that the 
aggregate of deferred maintenance, 1941 
through 1946 was $843,490,677, made up 
of the following deficiencies: Ties, $186,- 
502,097; rails, $170,800,000; other track 
material, $188,624,034; ballast, $20,377,- 
800; track laying and surfacing, $277,- 
186,746. 


N.Y.C. Traffic Executive’s Views 


After a prepared statement by J. P. 
Patterson, general freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central System 
was accepted for the record, Mr. Binkley 
cross-examined him at some length. In 
answer to Mr. Binkley’s first question, 
Mr. Patterson said it was not the prac- 
tice of the Central and other railroads 
to accord more attention to a large vol- 
ume of traffic taking commodity rates 
than traffic that moved in occasional 
carloads. Mr. Binkley’s question fol- 
lowed his reference to a statement by 
Mr. Patterson that Central had given 
all possible assistance to the government 
representatives in working out their 
traffic problems. 

Asked if he and other employes of 
Central had exerted themselves to ob- 
tain major items of government traffic 
in the war period, Mr. Patterson replied 
they had done the same as with other 
shippers in that period, adding that “it 
was primarily a _ service proposition.” 
When Mr. Binkley asked if Central had 
given up its long-haul traffic, Mr. Pat- 
terson replied it had not, but was gov- 
erned by the ruling of whoever was using 
the railroad. Mr. Patterson, in answer 
to further auestions, said employes of 
the railroad had merely assisted the gov- 
ernment in selecting locations on its 
line, but that the Central always sought 
the location of manufacturers on its 
lines. 

Mr. Patterson,.in his prepared state- 
ment, had detailed section 22 auotations 
issued bv Central. together with b9ck- 
haul privileres. Mr. Binkley asked if 
the standard backhaul scale was not 690 
miles. Mr. Patterson said it was around 
300 miles, and that a 600-mile scale was 
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set up in the war period. The witness 
referred in his statement to an “ex- 
traordinary transit privilege” permitting 
the stopping in transit of tanks, tank 
parts, tractors, trailers and other combat 
vehicles at Toledo, O., for storage, modi- 
fication, testing, and/or installation of 
guns, radios, heaters, sand screens 
and/or other accessories. Mr. Binkley 
wanted to know if that was much dif- 
ferent from the milling of flour. Mr. 
Patterson replied, “Absolutely,” adding 
that it was “unheard of in transit.” 

Referring to testimony offered by an- 
other witness, Mr. Patterson said a 
separate quotations had placed “Youngs- 
town (Lordstown) at Ashtabula, for rate- 
making purposes.” Mr. Binkley asked if 
that was not “purely to hold” the long- 
haul for the Central, and the witness 
replied it was not. On redirect examina- 
tion, Mr. Patterson said Central did not 
serve Lordstown, which he said was on 
the Baltimore & Ohio, 13.2 miles west 
of Youngstown. He added it was strictly 
a wartime service, established at the 
request of the government. He agreed 
on re-cross-examination, that, by ab- 
sorbing a $13.25 switching charge at 
Lordstown the Central was able to serve 
points on the line of its competitors, to 
the extent the service was local. 


Storage in Transit Discussion 


C. C. Beach, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., discussed, in his prepared statement, 
the situation with reference to storage 
in transit on transcontinental lines. He 
asserted such privileges under the trans- 
continental westbound export tariffs had 
been very rare and that the general rule, 
subject to only a few exceptions, had 
been that shipments delivered the owner 
of the goods or his representative either 
at the ports or at interior points were 
not entitled to through export rates re- 
gardless of whether the shipper there- 
after shipped the goods to destinations 
in the Pacific area. He added that no 
individual line, party to the transcon- 
tinental westbound export tariff could, 
without concurrence of all lines parties 
to a through route from origin to the 
port, authorize a transit privilege at 
points on its line. He said the ap-. 
plicable export tariffs carried, for many 
years, a note to that effect, and referred 
to Note 2, item 320, T.C.F.B. Tariff 29-E, 
Agent L. E. Kipp’s I.C.C. No. 1471. That 
tariff and supplements in effect Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, he continued, contained 
“some 197 commodity items” of which 
only 15, or 8 per cent, carried permis- 
sive clauses authorizing storage or proc- 
essing in transit. He listed those items 
and said that, of them, only three spe- 
cifically named storage. 


Mr. Binkley drew a restatement of 
what was said in Mr. Beach’s statement: 
That the transcontinental lines did re- 
strict transit privileges, the witness 
adding that those lines did not desire 
to accord such privileges. Mr. Binkley 
asked if this had been done by concerted 
action, and Mr. Beach replied the tariff 
spoke for itself. Asked what would 
havpen if an individual line published 
such privileges, Mr. Beach replied they 
would not be effective adding that, so 
far as transit was concerned, agency 
action would govern. Having said in 
his statement that the western lines 
opposed the wartithe T-1 series tariffs 
because western: lines “had never been 
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sympathetic with the promiscuous au- 
thorization of storage in transit,” Mr. 
Binkley asked if he meant all western 
lines or part of them. So far as he 
knew, Mr. Beach said, western lines as 
a whole opposed the tariffs. 

Mr. Beach agreed that transit arrange- 
ments had increased in scope over the 
years. Asked if transit rules were fitted 
to commodities, Mr. Beach replied there 
was some “fitting of the rules,” but added 
that the primary object of the transit 
rules was to protect the carriers against 
manipulation or other means by which 
their revenues would be impaired He 
said the railroads considered the neces- 
sity of backhauls and _ out-of-route 
movements in connection with transit, 
adding that “it would depend on the 
circumstances” 


Mr. Binkley wanted to know if transit, 
as a general rule, increased the length 
of hauls at least on the lines on which 
transit point was located. Mr. Beach 
said that was not necessarily true as 
transit locations that were immediately 
between the origin and destination points 
would not increase the line haul. He 
agreed transit at a junction point would 
enable the railroad granting it to hold 
the traffic to its line. 


In connection with questions as to the 
necessity for preserving the identity of 
transited commodities, Mr. Binkley asked 
if it was not true identity was not pre- 
served in transit of grain, in which, he 
said, there would be substitution and 
split-billing to some extent. In replying 
that this was so, Mr. Beach added that 
the Commission’s examiners would 
have liked to eliminate transit on grain 
entirely in the Docket 17000 investiga- 
tion, the general investigation of the 
rail rate structure, part of which was 
devoted to the grain traffic. 


William R. Pierce, for the Department 
of Justice, referred to one of the items 
Mr. Beach had spoken of as carrying 
transit permissive clauses. That item 
dealt with glucose (unmixed corn syrup), 
and said: “Shipments entitled to ad- 
justment of charges when authorized 
under transit privileges of individual 
lines at Kansas City, Mo.” Mr. Beach 
agreed that the item in itself did not 
refer to transit, and added that it be- 
came obsolete with the adoption of the 
general rules. He said the restrictions 
did not apply only to export rates but 
that it was the general policy of the 
transcontinental lines up to the 20’s, and 
added it was still followed in westbound 
tariffs. Mr. Pierce said he was referring 
to that traffic and asked further if the 
transcontinental lines had always “tried 
to control the situation, even to the 
east.” Mr. Beach said it was true, adding 
that “the rule has been there for many 
years.” 

Mr. Beach’s statement contained five 
pages of comment on one of the govern- 
ment exhibits, parts of which, he said, 
as well as the testimony relating to 
those parts, “have been prepared in a 
manner which could easily cause con- 
fusion as to the extent to which transit 
privileges have been granted.” He said 
references to identical transit privileges 
on the same commodity and on the same 
railroads were repeated innumerable 
times throughout the exhibit, and that 
one section of his exhibit indicated “the 


extensive duplication of references” con- 
tained in the government exhibit. After 
asserting his exhibit showed there was 
in one section of the government exhibit, 
as many as 1,658 references to the same 
commodity, he added that “references 
are multiplied in the exhibit by making 
individual references to different sta- 
tions on the same railroad at which a 
particular transit privilege applied.” 


He also gave what he said were in- 
accuracies in the government exhibit, 
saying at one point that 110 references 
to a certain tariff item should have been 
omitted because the item never became 
effective. 


Southwestern Transit Privileges 


The prepared statement of H. V. 
Cook, general freight agent of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., at 
St. Louis, dealt with transit privileges 
in Southwestern Territory. He asserted 
that, with the exception of a short period 
of time, storage in transit was available 
with respect to only a limited number 
of commodities at interior points in that 
territory in the period covered by the 
complaint in No. 29735, and that the 
commodities involved were largely agri- 
— products of a seasonal char- 
acter. 


After reviewing arrangements on a 
number of those commodities, and on 
farm implements, Mr. Cook said the 
privilege of storage in transit in the 
southwest in general had been estab- 
lished to attract or retain rail traffic, 
usually as the result of some form of 
market or carrier competition. He as- 
serted there was a distinct difference 
between the storage accorded specific 
commodities as contrasted with the 
storage sought by the government on a 
wide variety of traffic, including, he said, 
manufactured articles, package goods, 
etc. He said the reasons he had given 
for establishing transit privileges on the 
commodities he had discussed did not 
apply to the traffic handled for the gov- 
ernment. He also said no storage in 
transit privileges were available to the 
commercial shipper on many of the 
items stored by the government at in- 
terior points, under section 22 quotations. 

As illustrative of lower rates the gov- 
ernment paid on its traffic, Mr. Cook 
referred to a car of ammunition, shown 
in his exhibit, moving from New 
Brighton, Minn., to Camp Stanley, Tex. 
He said the government did not pay the 
applicable rate of $1.68 a 100 pounds, 
subject to land-grant deductions, because 
it had a lower net rate of 93% cents 
under a section 22 quotation. 


W.T.L. Rates 


G. A. Hoffelder, assistant general 
freight traffic manager of the Burling- 
ton, at Chicago, answering a question 
about rates shown in his exhibit said 
that Western Trunk-Line Territory, at 
the time the war broke out, had some 
“very low rates on commodities moving 
in volume which were _ substantially 
lower than the reasonable maximum 
rates prescribed by the Commission as 
column rates lower than the class rates 
proper.” He said the lower rates were 
published because of truck competition 
and added that the railroads in that 
territory were obliged to give the gov- 
ernment land-grant deductions on those 
depressed rates. 


Mr. Hoffelder, in his prepared state- 
ment, said because of the enormous in- 
crease in the volume of traffic diverted 
to “subsidized highway and water car- 
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riers,” railroads in that area since the 
late 1920’s had established storage in 
transit privileges to enable them to re- 
tain important items of traffic. He also 
voiced the same criticism of the govern- 
ment exhibit referred to by Mr. Cook. 


W. A. Hart, assistant general freight 
agent for the Northern Pacific at St. 
Paul testified similarly to low competi- 
tive westbound transcontinental rates, 
and added there were in effect and used 
by the government many depressed rates 
on numerous commodities eastbound 
from north and south Pacific Coast ori- 
gins published to meet various types of 
competition. He instanced a rate of 50 
cents a 100 pounds on wood pulp pub- 
lished in 1932 to transcotinental groups 
C and C-1, and a rate of 55 cents, mini- 
mum 70,000 pounds, to group D and west, 
to help meet competition from Euro- 
pean, Canadian and New England pulp 
producers. Also, he said, there was a 
heavy movement from the west coast via 
the Panama Canal through the Gulf, 
and from thence via barge lines to In- 
diana and Ohio destinations, and a 
movement via the Canal to Baltimore 
and from thence westbound to interior 
markets. 


Western W. & I. Bureau 


Cross-examination of Henry J. Wasz, 
chief transit auditor of the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau, by Mr. 
Binkley, developed several instances in 
which the witness contradicted Mr. 
Binkley’s reading of the prepared state- 
ment offered by Mr. Wasz or brought 
assertions that the facts were the op- 
posite of those voiced or implied in the 
Department of Justice attorney’s ques- 
tions. 

At one point, Mr. Binkley said Mr. 
Wasz referred to split-billing in his 
statement. When Mr. Binkley indicated 
the portion of the statement to which 


he referred, Mr. Wasz said his statement. 


had “no reference to split-billing what- 
ever.” At another point Mr. Binkley 
asked, if section 22 quotations had been 
“less restrictive in their language,” 
whether or not there would have been 
less difficulty experienced. Mr. Wasz 
replied that “there was nothing very 
restrictive about them that I could see.” 
Asked by Mr. Binkley if any such quota- 
tions that cancelled a “first quotation” 
were more limited in scope than the 
original, Mr. Wasz replied that “that is 
anything but the truth. They were more 
liberal,” and continued by saying the 
first quotations were on a “car-in, Car- 
out basis,” but that the government had 
asked that they be rescinded. He said 
the original quotations permitted one 
stop in transit, but that, thereafter, “we 
gave two stops.” 
Referring to figures given by Mr. Wasz 
_on the cancellation of inbound billing 
at transit points, Mr. Binkley sought to 
develop that the reason for such can- 
cellation was the cessation of fighting 
in Europe. Mr. Wasz referred to the 
reasons given in his statement for the 
cancellation, but agreed that on and 
after September 1, 1945, probably to the 
larger extent the cancellations were dué 
to the cessation of hostilities. Mr. 
Binkley, having asked whether cancelled 
billing represented traffic that was en- 
titled to transit had the transit oper- 
ators known how to handle the billing. 
and. having received a reply from 
Wasz that that question would have t 
be answered by the government, EX- 
aminer Hosmer asked if the govern- 
ment had not recorded sand and gravel 
shipments. Mr. Wasz replied that the 
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government was “so anxious to get every 
nickel on transit” that it had registered 
everything regardless of whether or not 
there would be an outbound movement. 


B. & O. Section 22 Quotations 


J. C. McGohan, freight traffic manager 
(rates), Baltimore & Ohio, offered a 
prepared statement dealing with sec- 
tion 22 quotations issued by that rail- 
road. He asserted the B. & O. had 
participated in all the national transit 
quotations involving territory traversed 
py its lines, had participated in regional! 
and joint quotations issued on behalf of 
several railroads, and, in addition, is- 
sued a total of 56 individual section 22 
quotations to various departments and 
agencies of the government in the pe- 
riod involved in the transit complaint. 
Mr. McGohan also offered rebuttal to 
the government exhibit that had been 
criticized previously by Mr. Beach and 
Mr. Hoffelder. 


Mr. McGohan said all of the B. & O. 
section 22 quotations afforded the gov- 
ernment lower transportation charges 
than would have applied under tariffs 
on file with the Commission at the time 
of movement. 

He testified as to the Lordstown (O.), 
Ordnance depot on behalf of the five 
roads that served that installation—the 
B. & O., Erie, New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
Mr. Binkley asked whether or not, in 
connection with out-of-route traffic in 
and out of Lordstown, the B. & O. had 
assessed out-of-route charges on the 
basis of divisions in the railroad’s tariffs. 
Mr. McGohan replied in the negative, 
adding that the charge was on the basis 
of a scale in section 22 quotations. 

Edgar V. Hill, chairman of the freight 
traffic committee, Central Territory rail- 
roads, and employed by the Traffic Ex- 
ecutive Association—Eastern Railroads, 
offered a prepared statement and a 
lengthy exhibit embodying a revenue 
study based on shipments of the govern- 
ment transited at any point in the 
United States and exported through 
north Atlantic ports under section 22 
quotations, in October, 1944, and March 
and July, 1945. 

At one point in his prepared state- 
ment, where he was discussing a section 
22 quotation shown in his exhibit, Mr. 
Hill said the privilege of using the low- 
est through rate found either in tariffs 
or section 22 quotations was a “distinct 
boon to the government to an extent not 
readily apparent at first glance.” He 
said transit was not given special con- 
sideration by the carriers in analyzing 
the government’s requests for special 
rate concessions, but the transit author- 
zed by the quotation to which he re- 
ferred, and others, “automatically came 
into play in every instance where the 
catriers reduced line-haul rates by 
means of section 22 quotations, because 
the transit quotation permitted storage 
in transit on all property, except am- 
munition and explosives, and also pro- 
vided for the use of the through rate 
authorized by tariffs or other section 22 
quotations.” In such cases, and there 
were many, asserted Mr. Hill, “the use 
of the transit and rate quotations to- 
gether amounted to a double concession 
below the normal commercial basis.” 
Where the normal basis of charges would 
have been the combination of local rates 
to and from the transit point, as in the 
case of ammunition and explosives, he 
a. amounted to a triple conces- 


Summing up his computations, Mr. Hiil 
said the government was seeking to pay 
less than its “ceiling basis,” in the 
amount of $7,256,887.78; was seeking to 
pay less than it would have paid based 
on 1941 transit tariffs, in the amount of 
$6,811,142.42; was seeking to pay less 
than ordinary commercial shippers 
would have paid on 1941 transit privi- 
leges applied to line-haul rates in effect 
during the study period in the amount 
of $9,348,188.96; and was seeking to pay 
less than ordinary commercial shippers 
would have paid during the study pe- 
riod if they could have used tariff 618, 
(W. S. Curlett’s I.C.C. No. A-784, pub- 
lishing the privileges sought by the gov- 
ernment) in the amount of $6,558,957.92. 

Under cross-examination, Mr. Hill said 
transit was a physical necessity to re- 
move the traffic from manufacturing 
points and hold it back from the ports, 
but that “through-rate transit” was not 
a necessity. He said the war would have 
been won without the latter, but “not so 
cheaply.” He agreed with Mr. Binkley 
that the World War I situation of con- 
gested ports would have been repeated 
had the government consigned ship- 
ments through to the ports without 
stopping them en route. 


Mr. Binkley asked a number of ques- 
tions about Mr. Hill’s statement, which 
explained the study of all the govern- 
ment shipments exported through the 
north Atlantic ports that had been ac- 
corded transit, the questions usually re- 
sulting in explanations by Mr. Hill of 
the situation with which he was dealing. 
At one point he said he thought the 
transcontinental transit tariffs, T-1 and 
T-1A were as “liberal as anything could 
be.” 


Pennsylvania R.R. Concessions 


D. I. Bowman, assistant general 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., in his prepared statement, said 
he had direct supervision for the rail- 
road, in the period covered by the com- 
plaints, over all matters pertaining to 
contracts with the various government 
agencies under section 22. He said he 
had personally prepared most of such 
contracts made by his company. He 
dealt with what he said were the more 
important of the numerous concessions 
granted the government, under section 
22 and otherwise, as a part of the con- 
tribution of the Pennsylvania and other 
railroads to the war effort. 

He said he would deal with New Cum- 
berland, Pa., as representative and as 
the largest government depot on the 
Pennsylvania in point of traffic handled. 
In the periods 1942 through 1946, Mr. 
Bowman said, there was granted transit 
at New Cumberland on 94,978 cars in- 
bound and 91,365 cars outbound, repre- 
senting 14.9 per cent of all cars regis- 
tered for transit on the Pennsylvania at 
government and railroad operated de- 
pots. 

Mr. Bowman asserted the assumption 
of the government that it was entitled 
to transit on all commodities as a mat- 
ter of course although most transit de- 
pots on the Pennsylvania were located 
at points at which the privilege was not 
available to the general public, “not only 
is fallacious but has no basis in fact.” 
He asserted that “all transit privileges 
granted by the P.R.R. to the government 
under section 22 were concessions.” 

Saying the government contended in 
the transit case, No. 29735, that the rail- 
roads should have published transit 
privileges in tariff form instead of mak- 
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ing section 22 agreements, Mr. Bowman 
asserted that even if all the things done 
would have been legal in tariff form, 
which he asserted they would not, “the 
impact of such tariffs on commercial 
business would have been devastating.” 
He added “the simple fact” was that 
the Pennsylvania could not remain sol- 
vent if it allowed transit on any and all 
commodities in carload and any-quan- 
tity lots, and permitted privileges that 
had been granted the government. 

Mr. Bowman reviewed manipulation 
of tonnage by the government, asserting 
it had, at New Cumberland, cancelled 
inbound tonnage of tomato juice on out- 
bound shipments of canned peas, in- 
bound sausage on outbound hash, in- 
bound beans on outbound sweet potatoes. 
These were examples cited, among others, 
Mr. Bowman said, to show there were 
instances where the railroad went far 
beyond what could normally be expected 
of it and what it would or could do for 
commercial shippers. He also asserted 
there had been considerable abuse of 
equalization agreements arising out of 
the arbitrary interpretation of the gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Official Territory Rates 


To accompany a “memorandum of 
testimony” accepted for the record, E. A. 
Schofield, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the B. & O., at Cincinnati, 
offered thirty-six exhibits. He dealt with 
the rates on a number of articles, includ- 
ing rates within Official Territory and 
from Official Territory to the South. His 
prepared statement dealt with each item 
separately, and included some criticism 
of the government’s testimony. 

Leroy E. Ford, assistant manager of 
the Southern Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, at Atlanta, Ga., asserted in a 
prepared statement that the railroads 
went far beyond anything enjoyed by 
commercial shippers in granting transit 
privileges on government shipments. He 
said the arrangements granted the gov- 
ernment wide latitude in stopping, stor- 
ing and processing war materials in 
transit. Not only had the carriers made 
such liberal privileges available to the 
government, he said, but they also went 
even further by having their weighing 
and inspection bureaus cooperate with 
the War and Navy departments’ trans- 
portation officers and the storage depots 
in an effort to assist them in obtaining 
every possible benefit from the arrange- 
ments. 

His statement dealt in detail with the 
privileges granted the government. 


Southern Railway 


For the Southern Railway System, L. 
V. Crane, freight traffic manager, at 
Washington, D.C., offered a prepared 
statement and a 235-page exhibit, deal- 
ing with transit privileges granted the 
government in Southern Territory. 

Before discussing each one of the 
many commodities in his statement, Mr. 
Crane said there were no unlimited and 
territory-wide storage in transit privilege 
in effect at points in Southern Terri- 
tory. He continued: 

“What complainant in exhibit No. 33 
has frequently designated as storage in 
transit privileges on particular com- 
modities at particular localities in 
Southern Territory are transit privileges 
designed to serve other purposes of 
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which storage is merely incidental. 
Where transit privileges have been pro- 
vided by tariff they are generally con- 
fined to particular commodities and to 
particular localities on the lines of the 
carriers which have granted such tran- 
sit privileges.” 


Railroad Exhibits 


The railroad defendants offered six 
exhibits comprising officials statements, 
orders and regulations of government 
departments, excerpts from official docu- 
ments, a memorandum respecting En- 
cina) Terminals, and excerpts from 
Commission records in other government 
reparation cases. 





lron and Steel Institute 
Pricing Proposal Studied 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
announced that it has received from the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, of 
New York City, and nearly 100 steel pro- 
ducers an offer to accept a proposed 
“consent order” governing pricing prac- 
tices in the sale of approximately 380 
steel products ranging from ingots to 
nails, and that memoranda to the com- 
mission from two of its attorneys take 
opposite positions as to the course of 
action recommended by them to the 
F.T.C. with respect to the steel pro- 
ducers’ offer. 


The proposal, the F.T.C. said, was de- 
signed to terminate, on the basis of the 
steel producers’ “stipulation, waiver, 
consent and agreement” the case in 
which the steel producers and the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. were 
charged with having engaged in a price- 
fixing conspiracy. It said the offer was 
submitted to it with a memorandum 
from Lynn C. Paulson, assistant chief 
trial counsel of the F.T.C., who, as at- 
torney supporting the F.T.C. complaint 
against the steel producers, recom- 
mended acceptance of the offer, while 
another memorandum accompanying the 
submittal, by Richard P. Whiteley, chief 
trial counsel and director of the F.T.C.’s 
Bureau of Litigation, recommended dis- 
approval of the proposal. Mr. Whiteley 
contended that the F.T.C. lacked au- 
thority to dispose of the case on a con- 
sent basis without complete findings as 
to the facts supported by evidence and 
said that, in any event, such disposi- 
tion would be contrary to the public 
interest. 


Proposed Prohibitions 


Under terms of the order proposed by 
the steel producers, they, as respondents 
in the proceeding instituted against 
them by the F.T.C., would be prohibited 
taking certain actions specified in the 
order, including the following: 


“(1) Selling any steel product. under 
any method of selling without having a 
published price for such product f.o.b. 
at plant of manufacture thereof and, 
upon request, offering to sell and deliver 
such product at such price; (2) cooper- 
ating with other respondents, or any of 
them, in compiling and distributing 
freight tariff books, or lists of freight 
rates, or common carrier charges, or 
freight rate factors, designed for use in 
pricing steel products, whether the com- 





pilation and distribution thereof be ac- 
complished through the respondent 
American Iron and Steel Institute, or 
otherwise, and from using existing Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute publications 
purporting to be lists of freight rates 
or transportation charges; (3) agreeing 
with other respondents, or any of them, 
upon the base price at which steel prod- 
ucts of specified characteristics shall be 
sold, or upon what extra shall be added 
to, or what deduction shall be made from, 
any base price for other specified char- 
acteristic or characteristics.” 


Sees Possible Transport ‘Savings’ 


In recommending acceptance of the 
proposal, Mr. Paulson expressed the opin- 
ion that the proposed order would “per- 
manently enjoin’ the steel producers 
“from using the ‘basing point delivered 
price system.’” By such a system, he 
said, he meant “a situation where two 
basic elements are present: (1) exclu- 
sive delivered price selling, the counter- 
part of which is no f.o.b. mill pricing or 
selling; and (2) cooperation between and 
among sellers on freight rate factors for 
use in establishing and maintaining de- 
livered price quotations.” 

Mr. Paulson said that, under the steel 
producers’ proposal, “decentralization of 
industrial centers, arbitrarily centralized 
by reason of the old basing point system, 
may be expected to begin and the public 
will have the opportunity to effect any 
savings in transportation costs that may 
go with truck and water transportation.” 
He averred that under the basing point 
system “the refusal to sell f.o.b. mill pre- 
vented the transportation of steel by 
other means than rail in addition to the 
fact that it lessened competition.” 


Ohio Valley Advisory Board 
To Hear Arthur Gass 
At December 14 Meeting 


Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the car 
service division, Association of American 
Railroads, Washington, D.C., will speak 
on “Transportation in National Emer- 
gencies,” at the luncheon session of the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Transportation Advisory Board, Decem- 
ber 14, in the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 
The Cincinnati Traffic Club, Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce Forum, Cincin- 
nati Board of Trade, and the Traffic 
League of Cincinnati will join the board 
in sponsoring the luncheoh. Douglas K. 
Fuller, executive vice-president, Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, will be 
toastmaster. 

General Chairman E. C. Perkins, man- 
ager of sales, Appalachian Coals, Inc., 
Cincinnati, will call the board business 
session to order at 9 am. W. E. Cal- 
lahan, manager, open car section, A.A.R. 
car service division, will discuss national 
transportation conditions, with J. P. 
Dockter, of Cincinnati, reporting as dis- 
trict manager. The following commit- 
tee chairmen will report: 

Executive, R. A. Whitty, general. traf- 
fic manager, Belknap. Hardware. & Man- 
ufacturing: Co., Louisville;. nominating, 
J. G. Young, director of transportation, 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce; car 
efficiency, A. C. Coyle, traffic manager, 
Johns-Manville Products Corporation, 
Richmond, Ind.; membership, Mendel 
Keith, traffic manager, Columbus Coat- 
ed Fabrics Co., Columbus; legislative, 
Freeman Bradford, general manager, 
Indianapolis Board of Trade; transpor- 
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tation planning for the future, H. A. 
Hollopeter,. traffic...director, Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce, Indian- 
apolis; railroad contract, D. A. Fawcett, 
general manager, New York Central Sys- 
tem, Cincinnati; and loss and damage 
prevention—less carload, H. E. Solsman, 
traffic manager, Andrew Jergens Co, 
Cincinnati. 

W. J. McGarry, manager, Ore and 
Coal Exchange, Cleveland, will present 
@ resume of the 1949 lake coal and ore 
program. A. L. Kreamelmeyer, general 
traffic manager, Eagle-Picher Sales Co,, 
Cincinnati, will report for the local com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

Meetings of the joint loss and damage 
prevention, car efficiency, railroad con- 
tact, and executive committees will be 
held December 13. 





T.A.A. ‘Freedom Dinner’ 
In Chicago Draws 1,400; 
Directors’ Meeting Held 


Transportation and its companion 
public services, communications and 
utilities, were the most vulnerable “to 
easy take-over by the hungry managers 
of an _ ever-expanding bureaucracy,” 
Donald D. Conn, executive vice-presi- 
dent, ‘Transportation Association of 
America, told 1,400 business leaders of 
Illinois and Wisconsin, at a “freedom 
dinner” November 30 in the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, sponsored by the T.A.A. and 
23 cooperating organizations. 

“If transportation, the common de- 
nominator of all enterprise, goes under, 
there can be no retreat from complete 
socialization of this country,’ Mr. Conn 
said. 

Other speakers included Ray B. Wiser, 
president, California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Henry S. Sturgis, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of New York; 
Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the board, 
Stanaard Oil Co. (Indiana), and Dr. 
George W. Crane. Henry Lorber was 
general chairman. Among the table 
hosts were many officials of transporta- 
tion companies in the Chicago area. 

“While at the moment there is no 
controlling opinion in favor of na- 
tionalization of transportation,” said 
Mr. Conn, “the industry, and all parts 
of it, are enmeshed in a broad swing to- 
ward state socialism because of serious 
economic pressure.” 


The basic transportation problem was, 
he said, “to make the competitive system 
work in the face of a $53,000,000,000 in- 
vestment of public funds which do not 
yield a return, alongside $45,000,000,000 
of private capital which must earn 4 
return.” 

Defend Free Enterprise 


Other speakers joined in defending the 
free enterprise system against what they 
described as the trend toward regimenta- 
tion, statism and socialism. Mr. Sturgis 
asserted that the nation was confronted 
with “the bankrupt state,” with big debt, 
unbalanced budget, and confiscatory 
taxes. Mr. Wilson said that American 
business was endangered by unfounded 
attacks, by tax burdens, by unnecessary 
regulation and by government competi- 
tion. Mr. Lorber said that “another 


name for the Welfare State is the Police 
State.” 

Success of its “Freedom Dinner” 2 
Chicago had resulted in plans to hold 
similar events at 


intervals of three 
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December 10, 1949 


months in various cities, Fred A. Poor, 
chairman, Poor & Co., Chicago, reported 
to the annual meeting of members and 
directors of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, December 1, in the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. Announce- 
ment of a “Freedom Luncheon” to be 
held January 18 in Minneapolis, with 
the support of L. C. Sprague, president, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, and 
Earl Smith, vice-president, General Mills, 
Inc., was made at the meeting. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors for a three-year pe- 
riod: ; 

A. G. Anderson, general traffic man- 
ager, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York 
City; E. J. Halberg, president, Pitts-- 
burg & Shawmut Railroad, Kittanning, 


. Pa.; A. L. Hammell, president, Railway 


Express Agency, Inc., New York City: 
Lachlan Macleay, president, Mississippi 
Valley Association, St. Louis; James L. 
Madden, vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York City; Ray- 
mond W. Miller, public relations con- 
sultant, Linden, Calif.; W. F. Morris, 
Jr., vice-president, National Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh; Howard C. Mull, 
vice-president-sales, Warren Tool Cor- 
poration, Chicago; W. E. Norvell, Jr.. 
Norvell & Minick, Nashville, Tenn.; L. F. 
Orr, general traffic manager, Pet Milk 
Co., St. Louis; W. A. Patterson, presi- 
dent, United Airlines, Chicago; Mr. Poor; 
B. M. Seymour, president, Associated 
Transport, Inc., New York City, and 
George K. Whitney, trustee, Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust, Boston. 

Reports were made by officers and staff 
members at the meeting. 

Organization of two new freedom 
councils with headquarters at Bakers- 
field and Fresno, Calif., were reported by 
F. W. H. Beauchamp, vice-president, 
western area. Mr. Beauchamp said that 
T.A.A. forums would be organized in the 
Pacific northwest and in the Utah-Idaho 
area, 

The association program would be in- 
troduced in New Haven, Conn., in De- 
cember, Ruth H. Tegtmeyer, regional di- 
rector for New England, reported. Later 
meetings are scheduled for Bridgeport 
and Hartford. 

Anthony G. Allison, vice-president, 
central area, reported forums were in the 
process of organization in Cleveland, 
Indiana, southern Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

Report on Panels 

Dr. George P. Baker, professor of 
transportation, Harvard Graduate 
School, moderator of the various panels 
seeking to construct a program for a new 
national transportation policy, reported 
organization of Panels for airlines, pipe- 
lines, highway carriers, waterway car- 
ners and freight forwarders, and coordi- 
nation of the panel work through a co- 
ordinating committee of the transport 
councils, which, it was hoped, would soon 
include members of the investors and 
transportation users panels. 

Clarence F. Lea, of the T.A.A. staff, 
former chairman of the House Inter- 
State and foreign commerce committee, 
criticized the reparation suits filed by 
the government against the railroads. 
The rail carriers had no sources of in- 
come which would permit them to pay 
the huge sums being demanded, he said. 

'. Lea expressed satisfaction with the 
Tailroads’ testimony presented to the 

mmission in the current proceedings. 
_ The railroads performed a war serv- 
ice that will always be referred to with 
gratitude and pride,” he said. 











Proposals to increase the board of di- 
rectors from 51 to 75, and to enlarge the 
executive committee from 12 to 15 mem- 
bers, were approved. Mr. Poor presided. 

Executive Vice-President Conn re- 
ported that the association was com- 
mitted to submit a basic over-all report 
of its panels to the House committee 
on interstate commerce by December, 
1950, the report to include minority opin- 
ions, if any, of the board, steering com- 
mittee, panels and forms. 

“However, economic pressures upon 
transportation may compel Congress to 
consider far-reaching steps prior to De- 
cember, 1950,” he said. “Or the investi- 
gations of the Senate interstate com- 
mittee and the Department of Com- 
merce may dictate the wisdom of as- 
sociation action on certain of the crucial 
issues, prior to completion of the full 
report. Our steering committee has been 
advised of that possibility. The com- 
mittee may conclude to submit earlier 
reports on certain issues, and board con- 
sideration must be geared to such an 
emergency.” 


T.A.A. Names Officers 


James L. Madden, vice-president, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York 
City, was elected to serve as chairman of 
the board of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America. Other officers 
elected at the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago were: 


Vice-president, Fred A. Poor, chair- 
man, Poor & Co., Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, F. O. Prior, vice-president, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago; execu- 
tive vice-president, Donald D. Conn; 
coordinating vice-president, Leif Gilstad; 
secretary and treasurer, Edith C. Krogh, 
and assistant treasurer, Ruth N. Baird. 


Mr. Madden will also serve as chair- 
man of the executive committee. No one 
was immediately designated to fill the 
post of president. 


E.C.A. Seeks $30 Million 


Refund on Foreign Cargo 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has announced that, following 2 
two--day conference in Washington, D.C., 
with representatives of Marshall Plan 
countries at which methods of meeting 
the 50 per cent shipping requirement 
of the foreign assistance act were dis- 
cussed, refunds calculated by the E.C.A. 
to total approximately $30,000,000 would 
be requested of the European nations 
representing amounts by which they 
failed to make individual tonnage quotas 
for the second quarter of 1949. 


The E.C.A. law, as amended, requires 
that 50 per cent of E.C.A. commodity 
tonnages be shipped on U‘S. flag vessels 
and further requires that computation 
be made separately for liner, bulk ani 
tanker shipments and on a geographic 
basis. The E.C.A. said the requirement 
had been met successfully on bulk and 
tanker shipments but latest computations 
for liner shipments showed that US. 
flag participation was somewhat less than 
50 per cent. The FE.C.A. said it recently 
had asked the European countries to re- 
fund the amounts by which they failed 
to make their individual tonnage quotas 
in the second quarter this year and that 
the countries, through the Maritime 


Transport Committee of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, asked for more time to meet the 
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requirement and to discuss the problems 
involved. 


Problems discussed at the conference, 
according to the E.C.A., included classi-- 
fication of cargoes, methods of compiling 
statistics on tonnages, and other ocean 
transportation subjects. 


G.S.A. Head Says Savings 
For U.S. Will Increase as 


Traffic Division Expands 


In the last two years the central traf- 
fic organization of the Federal Supply 
Service (formerly known as the Bureau 
of Federal Supply) had saved the gov- 
ernment “approximately $10,000,000 in 
traffic costs,” and there would be addi- 
tional savings for the government when 
that division was “equipped to handle 
more work,” said Administrator Jess Lar- 
son, of the General Services Administra- 
tion, in an address before the Association 
of State Procurement Officers, December 
5, in Houston, Tex. 


He said that the G.S.A., when it was 
created on July 1 this year, had under- 
taken “one of the most challenging roles 
in government-centralized responsibility 
for all phases of federal supply activi- 
ties.” He observed that establishment of 
the G.S.A.,* by Public Law 152, Eighty- 
first Congress, was an outgrowth of 
recommendations by the so-called Hoover 
Commission’s task force on_ supply, 
‘headed by Mr. Russell Forbes, who is 
now deputy administrator” of the G.S.A. 
He said the task force revort empha- 
sized the basic relationships of all phases 
of supply, including utilization, disposal, 


“procurement, traffic, etc., and made spe- 


cific recommendations for the central- 
ized direction of these tasks. 


After outlining various fields of activity 
in which the G.S.A. was now operating, 
including the channeling of procurement 
information from federal agencies to 
“the man seeking business,’ Mr. Larson 
said that the subject of traffic was an 
important adjunct to supvly manage- 
ment and planning, and added: 


“It has been authoritatively estimated 
that the annual expenditure by the gov- 
ernment for transportation of things ex- 
ceeds one billion dollars. The intrica- 
cies of traffic management are usually 
beyond the average agency purchasing 
office; yet such traffic functions as com- 
putation of rates, determination of the 
best shipping routes, packing and pack- 
aging information must be provided. In 
addition, the agencies must have a cen- 
tral service which can act in their behalf 
as a customer before the various regu- 
latory commissions. 


Traffic Organization ‘Indispensable’ 


“In the Federal Supply Service, the 
central traffic organization has in the 
last two years saved the government ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 in traffic costs 
and has provided agencies with over 100,- 
000 separate rate quotations and allied 
shipping information. A larger organi- 
zation, staffed to accomplish more of this 
work, is another indispensable arm of the 
efficiency suvply operation. The effec- 
tiveness of the nucleus group which al- 
ready is in existence cannot be denied. 
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Further economies will come when it is 
equipped to handle more work. 

“The same situation exists with respect 
to the management of public utilities. 
The Federal Supply Service makes con- 
solidated contracts for customer agencies 
for such things as electric power, gas, 
water and telephone service. It studies 
requests by utilities for higher rates 
lodged with various regulatory bodies, to 
determine the effect upon the govern- 
ment as a customer. It appears before 
regulatory bodies and commissions as 
the government’s intervening agent 
when such action is considered advisable 
in the light of technical and economic 
studies. 

“In this operation G.S.A. saves the 
government $14 for every dollar it 
spends. It has protected the taxpayer’s 
interests in many localities simply be- 
cause it studied rate increase requests, 
opposed them where necessary; because 
it negotiated with utilities for consoli- 
dated contracts and reduced rates; be- 
cause it kept a steady watch on one 
phase of supply which is, as in the case 
of traffic, usually beyond the technical 
capacity of the average agency pur- 
chasing staff. 

“In the opinion of practically every 
authority who has studied the subject, 
ably staffed traffic and utilities units 
can definitely contribute to increased 
efficiency and economy in supply oper- 
ations. The General Services Adminis- 
tration agrees with this opinion. . .” 


Transport Duties of F.S.S. 


In an announcement of the permanent 
organizationa] structure of the GS.A.’s 
Federal Supply Service, Administrator 
Larson pointed out that that branch of 
the G.S.A. would replace the Bureau of 
Federal Supply and said that the func- 
tions of the F.S.S. had been consolidated 
and “streamlined” under a director, re- 
sponsible to Administrator Larson. Vari- 
ous duties of the director, including 
duties relating to transportation, were 
specified in the announcement. The as- 
signment of transportation duties was 
worded as follows: 

“Devising of methods under which 
transportation and other public utility 
services for use of executive agencies 
can be obtained more economically and 
efficiently, and the furnishing of repre- 
sentation for such agencies in negotia- 
tions with carriers and other public 
utilities and in proceedings involving 
carriers or other public utilities before 
federal and state regulatory bodies.” 

Among the other duties of the F.S:S. 
director set forth in the announcement 
are: Coordination of the supply catalog- 
ing systems of the federal government; 
development and maintenance of stand- 
ards and federal specifications required 
by the government in its supply proc- 
esses; coordination of all purchasing and 
contracting for supply requirements of 
the government; and operation of ware- 
houses, fuel yards, repair shops, and 
other similar facilities. 


Frozen Food Marketing 


Frozen food marketing is described 
and analyzed in a report issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 
Entitled “Marketing Frozen Foods— 





Facilities and Methods,” the report deals 
with frozen food storing, transporting, 
distributing, merchandising, and the role 
of processing plants, locker plants, and 
home freezers in the frozen food indus- 
try. 

The report points out that the market- 
ing of perishable food products in frozen 
form has grown rapidly, although many 
basic problems must still be solved if 
marketing is to be brought to a high 
level of efficiency. One of the big needs 
of the industry, it says, is low cost trans- 
portation capable of holding frozen com- 
modities at a temperature of zero on 
long and short hauls. Copies of the re- 
port may be obtained from the informa-~ 
tion branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Senator Johnson Irked by 
Report of Canadian Move 


To Penalize U. S. Airline 


In a letter he has addressed to Chair- 
man O’Connell, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Chairman Johnson, of the Sen- 
ate interstate and foreign commerce 
committee, has expressed dismay over 
information received by him to the ef- 
fect that Colonial Airlines, Inc., be- 
cause of its having instituted court ac- 
tion attacking the U.S.-Canada air 
transport agreement negotiated last 
June, has been ordered by the Canadian 
Transport Board to appear before it De- 
cember 12, in Ottawa, to show cause why 
its Canadian license to operate between 
New York City and Montreal should 
not be suspended. 

Chairman Johnson said he had been 
told by representatives of Colonial that 
the sole charge made by the Canadian 
Transport Board against Colonial was 
that the latter had pending in a US. 
court an action which had prevented 
implementation of the air transport 
agreement signed by the United States 
and Canada June 4, 1949, thereby cre- 
ating inequity to Trans-Canada Airlines 
under the agreement. If that was the 
only charge on which the threat of rev- 
ocation of Colonial’s Canadian license 
was based, said Senator Johnson, it ap- 
peared that a foreign nation was trying 
to “bring pressure against an American 
citizen in a wholly arbitrary, unwar- 
ranted and capricious manner because 
it has relied upon its rights under the 
laws and the Constitution of the United 
States. 


‘Regretful Precedent’ Feared 


“Any attempt by a foreign country to 
penalize an American citizen for bring- 
ing an action in court is, in essence, an 
invasion of the sovereign prerogative of 
our judiciary,” Senator Johnson wrote. 
“If ignored, this may set a regretful 
precedent which would probably result 
in grave injury to our international 
transportation system. I find it hard to 
believe that representatives of the Presi- 
dent would sign an agreement last June 
which provides such grounds for revoca- 
tion of the rights of American citizens. 
If it does, does this not indicate a need 
for Senate confirmation of such aviation 
agreements? 


“You may recall that on July 28 this 
year, 48 other senators joined me in a 
letter to the President requesting him 
to take necessary steps to assure that 
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the Canadian agreement is not imple- 
mented until such time as a method is 
devised to remedy the danger to Uniied 
States air carriers. In view of the gravity 
of this matter and the views expressed 
by a majority of the Senate, I urge the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, with its broad 
powers and vital responsibilities, to re- 
view this matter in the light of all which 
has transpired and to advise me thereon 
before the hearing in Ottawa.” 


After Senator Johnson’s letter to the 
C.A.B. had been made public, the State 
Department let it be known that it had 
sent to the Canadian government a re- 
quest that it withhold any plans ‘to sus- 
pend the license of Colonial Airlines 
until there had been further discussion 
of the matter between the two govern- 
ments. It was stated that Canada had 
agreed to take part in such discussion. 


Court Tells C.A.B. to Wait 


A specially-constituted three-judge 
court in the federal district court for the 
District of Columbia has ordered the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to delay action 
on an application of Trans-Canada Air- 
lines for a new route into the United 
States until after the Supreme Court of 
the United States has handed down its 
decision in another case in which Colo- 
nial Airlines challenges the constitution- 
ality of sections 402, 801 and 1102 of the 
civil aeronautics act. Trans-Canada seeks 
authority to fly a non-stop route between 
Montreal and New York City. 


Earlier the federal district court for 
the District of Columbia, acting on 
Colonial’s attack on the constitutionality 
of the assailed sections of the civil aero- 
nautics act, upheld the constitutionality 
of those sections and concluded that 
Colonial’s contention was without merit. 
Colonial Airlines, which heretofore has 
had no competition on its New York- 
Montreal route, has announced that it 
will seek Supreme Court review of the 
district court’s action in the “constitu- 
tionality” case. 


Examiner’s Recommendation 


Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen, of the 
C.A.B., in a proposed report in the 
board’s docket No. 3964, Trans-Canada 
Airlines—Montreal-New York Service, 
has recommended issuance of a foreign 
air carrier permit to Trans-Canada, au- 
thorizing foreign air transportation be- 
tween Montreal, Quebec, and New York, 
N.Y. 


He observed in his report that con- 
sideration of the Trans-Canada appli- 
cation was governed by sections 402, 
801, and 1102 of the civil aeronautics 
act; that section 402 empowered the 
board to issue a foreign air carrier per- 
mit “if it finds that the applicant is 
fit, willing, and able to perform the 
transportation proposed ... and that 
such transportation will be in the pub- 
lic interest”; that section 801 provided 
that any permit issued to a foreign ail 
carrier should be subject to approval by 
the President of the United States and 
required that the board’s decision on 
the application be submitted to the 
President before publication, and that 
section 1102 directed the board, in ex- 
ercising its powers and performing its 
duties under the act, to do so consist- 
ently with any obligation assumed by 
the United States in any treaty, con- 
vention, or agreement that might be 
force between the United States and any 
foreign countries. He noted that the 
US.-Canada air transport agreement 
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executed June 4, 1949, was currently in 
force and said that “the route applied 
for by Trans-Canada conforms to the 
route set forth in schedule 2 of the an- 
nex to this agreement which provides, 
inter alia, that an airline designated by 
the government of Canada shall be en- 
titled to operate air services between 
Montreal and New York... .” He said 
Trans-Canada had been designated by 
the Canadian government to operate 
that route. He stated that Colonial Air- 
lines, an intervenor in opposition to the 
application, contended that the record 
would not support a finding that Trans- 
Canada was fit, willing and able to op- 
erate the proposed Montreal-New York 
route, that the operation of this route by 
Trans-Canada was not in the public in- 
terest, and that section 402(b) of the civil 
aeronautics act as controlled by section 
801 was a delegation to the President 
of the exclusive plenary congressional 
power over foreign commerce without 
any standards, limitations, or statutory 
controls whatever and consequently un- 
constitutional. 


Colonial and Treaty Questions 


“Colonial also urges,” he said, “that the 
issuance of a foreign air carrier permit 
in this proceeding based upon the Cana- 
dian air transport agreement of June 4, 
1949, would be invalid and illegal inas- 
much as the executive agreement is a 
treaty which has not been ratified by 
the United States Senate as required by 
the United States Constitution.” 


Dealing with the latter contention, the 
examiner said the Attorney General had 
issued an opinion in which he held that 
agreements “of the type considered here” 
were valid. 


In concluding that the traffic potential 
between Montreal and New York would 
suffice to support economic operations 
by two carriers, Examiner Ruhlen said 
it seemed probable that an average of 
10,000 local air passengers monthly would 
travel between Montreal and New York 
“in the not too distant future.” 


“An average of 10,000 passengers per 
month,” he continued, “would be equiva- 
lent to 167 passengers each way daily, or 
enough to provide a 59 per cent load fac- 
tor for seven round trips daily with 40- 
passenger equipment. Clearly this should 
be sufficient to support two competing 
carriers without adverse effect on the 
service which would be available to the 
Montreal-New York traveler... .” 





Annual Award on Defense 


Transportation To Be Made 


A “National Transportation Award” 
to be presented annually for the year’s 
most outstanding contribution to de- 
fense transportation has been established 
by the National Defense Transportation 
Association, it is announced in the De- 
cember issue of the Association’s Journal. 


The award, according to the magazine, 
was established by the board of di- 
rectors of the association “to encourage 
Programs of transportation research and 
development, particularly among private, 
industrial, educational and research or- 
ganizations in cooperation with the re- 
Search agencies of the Department of 

fense.” 

“Any individual, firm, society, associa- 
tion or similar organization, is eligible 
for the award,” says the association. 
Nominations can be made by any in- 


dividual or by any organization, but 
must be forwarded through one of the 
local Chapters of the Association—of 
which there are 46 located in principal 
cities in the United States, as well as 
in foreign countries where American 
troops are stationed. 


“Winner will be selected by a board of 
impartial judges, which will include flag 
and general officers from all branches of 
the Department of Defense. Judging 


will be on the basis of transportation 


value and defense or military applica- 
tion. 
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“Deadline for entries, properly docu- 
mented, will be April 1, 1950, with the 
1949 award scheduled to be presented 
next. fall. 

“The award will be a trophy to be re- 
tained for one year and passed on year 
after year with the name of each winner 
inscribed thereon. Each recipient will 
also be given a citation to be retained 
permanently.” 





Truck Officials Meet With Shippers 


In Claim Session at New Orleans 


Indications Claim-Handling Difficulties Between Shippers, Truckers 


Are Rapidly Clearing Up Lead to Emphasis on Prevention Methods 


At Joint Meeting. Shippers Ask Nationwide ‘Over-and-Short’ Service. 


Complaint by shippers against the 
manner in which highway transporters 
were handling freight loss and damage 
claims reached a new low, at the joint 
shipper-carrier session held in connec- 
tion with the fall meeting of the general 
freight claim committee, Freight Claim 
Council, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., at the Hotel Monteleone, New 
Orleans, November 29 to December l. 
Much of the discussion at the joint ses- 
sion ranged around claim prevention 
methods with which, in the opinion of 
many, the joint conference might con- 
cern itself more intensely in the future, 
now that the purposes for which it was 
set up seemed largely to be accomplished. 

The joint session was under the chair- 
manship of S. E. Kantowicz, Spiegel, 
Inc., Chicago, chairman of the claim 
committee of the Chain Store Traffic 
League, and a member of the claims and 
and claim prevention of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. He took the 
chair in the absence of Leland D. Smith, 
Consolidated Chemicals Corporation, 
Houston, Tex., chairman of the League 
committee, who could not be present. 

Among cther shippers who partici- 
pated in the discussion were Hubert E. 
Ridley, Interstate Electric Co., Nola, La.; 
R. A. Gage and F. J. Delaney, General 
Electric Supply Co., New Orleans; J. 
Feldheim, Woodward Wright Co., Ltd., 
New Orleans; S. E. Gathreaux, National 
American Wholesale Grocers Association, 
and A. W. Boheénfalk, Stratton Baldwin 
Company, New Orleans. 


Most of the conditions of delay in 
claim settlement, failure to acknowledge 
receipt of claims, and generally careless 
claim practice which had been so prev- 
alent at the time the joint conferences 
were instituted five years ago had been 
“very materially improved,” said Mr. 
Kantowicz. He reported to the meeting, 
however, several things that were still 
matters of complaint among the mem- 
bers of the organizations he represented. 

There was still delay in some cases in 
settling legitimate claims, he said, but it 
appeared that, in the relatively few de- 
lays that occurred at present, the blame 
ought to be shifted upward from the 
desk of the trucking company’s claim 
officer, to that of its highest executive. 
He knew of cases, he said, where the 
claim man was frank in saying that the 


claim was just and that he had recom- 
mended payment, but that it still was 
“lying on the ‘old man’s’ desk” waiting 
for his approval. 

There were also delays in other ways, 
involving claims, he said. Inspections 
were sometimes unduly postponed, he 
asserted, and instructions for the dis- 
posal of damaged goods for salvage were 
occasionally so long in coming that the 
receiver had to dispose of the goods in 
his own way, without specific instruc- 
tions, to clear warehouse floor space. 

He read several letters from members 
of his organization praising the Freight 
Claim Council of A.T.A. for its good 
work, and one letter asserting that the 
truck claim situation had not improved 
and that the highway transportation 
still had “a long way to go” to catch up 
with the railroads in its claim handling 
methods. 


More ‘Over-and-Short’ Service Asked 


He had only two specific recommenda- 
tions. The first was that the trucking 
industry step up its activities in the 
establishing of ‘“over-and-short” bu- 
reaus so that these matters could be 
handled on a national scale. Where they 
were in operation they were proving of 
great value to shippers and receivers, 
he said. 

His second recommendation had to do 
with the manner of conducting the joint 
meetings. He thought, he said, that it 
might be better to hold the joint session 
on the second day of the general com- 
mittee’s meeting, instead of the last. 
This would permit the committee to 
adopt changes in claim rules and take 
other action which could then be pre- 
sented to the shippers. After hearing 
shippers comment, the committee could 
then ratify or modify its action on the 
last day of its meeting. 

Replying to these suggestions and to 
the complaints voiced by Mr. Kantowicz, 
T. W. O’Neill, George F. Alger Co., De- 
troit, Mich., chairman of the council, 
said that progress in establishing addi- 
tional “over-and-short” bureaus was 
being made, and that the council would 
undoubtedly accept the suggestion with 
regard to altering the program for its 
meetings. 

He knew, he said, that the handling 
of claims by truckers was not yet perfect 
and probably never would be; but the 
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regional complaint committees were 


working well and were finding com- 
plaints on the decrease. He urged the 
shippers to ascertain whether truckers 
with whom they dealt were participants 
in the council’s freight claim rules, and 
that they insist they become so before 
entrusting traffic to them. There were 
now some 1,700 such participants, a fig- 
ure no one would have been predicted 
when such a set-up was first suggested, 
he said. ' 

Others who spoke interspersed their 
remarks about improvements in handling 
claims with specific complaints dealing 
with delays in inspections and failure by 
truck drivers and freight handlers to 
heed caution marks on cartons, such as 
“this side up.” Some dissatisfaction was 
expressed over the rule which required 
shippers to accept undamaged cartons in 
any shipment where they counted to 
more than 50 per cent of the total. It 
was pointed out that sometimes the con~ 
tents of the undamaged cartons were 
valueless without those of the damaged 
cartons. The council was also asked to 
amend its rigid requirements on televi- 
sion tubes. Mr. Kantowicz noted that 
his company had received 4,807 of such 
tubes since February on which it had had 
to file only seven claims. 


Luncheon Session 


Mr. O’Neill presided at the luncheon, 
at which the speaker was Robert J. 
Bayer, editor, the TRAFFIC Wort. He 
spoke about concealed claims, which 
had been the subject of considerable 
discussion in the committee’s session, ad- 
vocating the adoption of a rule, by agree- 
ment of the council with shippers’ or- 
ganization, to permit spot-checks of 
warehoused stocks of pre-packed goods 
by truckers entrusted with out-bound 
hauls. It might appear, at first, that 
such a practice would mean considerable 
expense to truckers, said he, but inquiries 
among several of them elicited unani- 
mous opinions that the claims thus to 
be avoided and the information to be 
gained would far outweigh in value 
whatever the inspections would cost. 
Several shippers to whom he had spoken, 
said Mr. Bayer, also favored the rule. 
They said they saw no reason why there 
should be objections to such inspections, 
and foresaw the detection through them 
of some of their own inadvertent pack- 
aging errors. 


Tribute to Jackson 


The speaker paid high tribute to Carl 
F. Jackson, recently deceased assistant 
general manager of A.T.A., whose efforts 
had been largely responsible for the 
continuation and success of carrier-ship- 
per cooperation in truck claim matters. 
His work in that respect, predicted the 
speaker, would stand as a permanent 
proof of Mr. Jackson’s integrity and 
ability; and the pattern he had helped 
design would undoubtedly be adopted,in 
other fields of transportation. 

Mr. Kantowicz read a pledge, adopted 
by the shippers present, to continue their 
interest in the joint conferences and to 
uphold the principles advocated by Mr. 
Jackson. He asked that the declaration 
be placed in the official records of the 
conference. Formal action, commending 
the work of Mr. Jackson and expressing 
regret at his passing, had earlier been 
adopted by the general committee. 

The committee elected Mr. Bayer, Mr. 





Kantowicz, and Glenn Mather, secretary, 
Fibre Drum Manufacturers Association, 
New York, to honorary membership, in 
recognition of their continued interest in 
truck claim matters. 


General Committee Sessions 


Technical matters concerned with 
freight claim rules were considered at 
the sessions of the general committee 
and, in a number of cases, discussions 
were reduced to recommendations for 
changes to be submitted to the member- 
ship of the council. 

John M. Miller, secretary of the council, 
reported on the work of his office and 
the progress oi the council’s work. He 
gave a Statistical summary of progress in 
claim prevention, noting that records for 
the first half of 1949, based on figures 
from 72 carriers with a gross revenue 
in the period of about $88,000,000, showed 
claims paid amounting to $1,226,000, a 
ratio of about 1.4 per cent. In the same 
period, he added, operating ratios of 
Class I motor carriers of general freight 
averaged around 95. 

“In other words,” he continued. “dur- 
ing the first six months of 1949, our. car- 
riers were making a profit of about $5 
on each $100 of revenue received and, in 
addition, were paying out $1.40 of what 
would have been profit for loss and 
damage claims. Think of it! Our profits 
would be more than 25 per cent greater 
if claims are eliminated. You can’t 
increase profits in this amount by buying 
tires cheaper, or by reducing mainte- 
nance, or by buying trucks at a discount. 
In no other phase of operation does the 
motor carrier have a greater opportunity 
of increasing profit than by claim pre- 
vention.” 

Reports from representatives of re- 
gional and state claim organizations in- 
dicated increased activity. C. J. Weir, 
secretary-treasurer, Central Western 
Claim Conference, St. Louis, Mo., told 
of courses in claim and claim prevention 
work held in conjunction with the board 
of education of St. Louis, and asserted 
that these courses had the enthusiastic 
support not merely of the carriers, but 
also of shippers. D. G. Griffin, manager, 
claims division, Southwestern Freight 
Bureau, Inc., Houston, Texas, described 
claim prevention meetings held among 
trucker employes in his area. The bu- 
reau also. sponsored quarterly meetings 
of claim agents and performed check- 
weighing at carrier terminals where re- 
quests for that service were made, he 
said. 

J. D. Worley, manager, weighing and 
research service. Southwern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference, Atlanta, Ga., said 
that inspection and prevention con- 
stituted major activities of that confer- 
ence. In addition, he said, joint ship- 
per-carrier meetings were held in the 
area to consider claim and claim preven- 
tion matters. Complaints as to the 
manner of handling claims were decreas- 
ing, said he, attributing the improvement 
“to the better understanding between 
claim agents of individual carriers re- 
sulting from claim forums sponsored by 
the weighing and research service.” 


J. R. Smith, secretary of the freight 
claim council of the Colorado Motor Car- 
riers’ Association reported progress re- 
sulting from bi-monthly meetings of 
members at which the A.T.A. freight 
claim rules were discussed and claim 
prevention plans laid. 

The general committee’s session the 
afternoon of November 29 was set up 
as a loss and damage prevention forum. 
Participating in the discussion were: D. 
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J. Scheckter, director, insurance ang 
claims, Associated Transport, Inc., New 
York; A. J. Evenson, general claim agent, 
Decatur Cartage Co., Chicago; J. R. 
Mathews, general claim agent, Great 
Southern Trucking Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Sam T. Meadors, Red Arrow Freight 
Lines, Houston, Texas, and Max Cooke, 
— Trucking Co., Winston-Salem, 
The New Orleans Motor Carriers As. 
sociation was host to the meetings, with 
Walter A. Miles, executive secretary, 
acting as general chairman of arranze- 
ments. Delegates and visitors were guests 
of the association at a luncheon at 
Arnaud’s Restaurant, November 29. 
There was a cocktail party that evening. 
On the following day, the speaker at 
the luncheon was George M. Schenider, 
general manager of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce, who outlined the 
historic background of New Orleans and 
described its points of interest. That 
evening there was a cocktail party spon- 
sored by Associated Transport, Inc. 





Ohio Trucking Organization 
Offers Program to Protect 


Roads Against ‘Overloaders’ 


H. J. Hall, president of the Ohio Motor 
Freight Tariff Committee, Inc., of Co- 
lumbus, O., has made public a letter he 
has sent to Governor Frank J. Lausche, 
of Ohio, containing an assertion that 
“there is no question . . . that illegally 
overloaded trucks are one cause of high- 
way damage” and proposing a program 
recommended by the committee, for 
elimination of “such illegal highway 
use.” 


“We hereby offer you the active and 
complete cooperation of the organized 
regular route common carriers of the 
trucking industry in Ohio to stop the 
unlawful use of our highways by motor 
trucks,” Mr. Hall wrote. “During the 
recent session of the legislature, a great 
deal of criticism was centered on illegally 
overloaded trucks and their effect on the 
highways. The regular route common 
carriers of the trucking industry are op- 
posed to such overloading. If we had 
proposed to you a program of action 
during the legislative session, it might 
have been misinterpreted as a move to 
affect legislation, then pending, adverse 
to our industry. ... 

“These habitual overloaders are, in 
most cases, operators who violate all 
business ethics, and are just as much 
an enemy to the legitimate truck op- 
erators as they are to the state of Ohio. 
We want to help the state remove them 
from our streets and highways. Such 
illegal highway use must be eliminated. 


“Subject to your approval and the all- 
essential cooperation of the state’s offi- 
Cials, we proposed the following pro- 
gram: 


“1. Immediate joint action by the 
highway department, state police, local 
enforcement authorities and _ trucking 
industry to enforce highway and truck 
weight laws. Our industry usually 
knows who the major violators are, and 
we have ideas on how to apprehend 
them. We are prepared to cooperate 
fully with the state police, primarily by 
making our information available. 

“2. Initiate within the regular route 
common carriers of the industry an edu- 
cational and self-policing program, 45 
indicated by the signed pledges aitached 
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representing 5,320 vehicles operated on 
state highways. 

“Trucking is a basic transportation 
service essential to our state. It can 
progress only if the trucking industry 
has the understanding and the appre- 
ciation of legislators, of governing offi- 
cials, and of the public. We are fully 
aware that the actions of a few viola- 
tors can result in public criticism of all 
trucking, and punitive—not enlightened 
—legislation may follow. 

“There are always two sides to every 
story. Overloaded trucks are only one 
factor in highway deterioration. Some 
of the damage done to the highways, 
which has been charged to trucks, may 
well have been caused by faulty con- 
struction in the first place. We feel 
sure that you and the members of the 
legislature are as anxious as the trucking 
industry to have good. highways and to 
keep them in good repair... .” 



























Officers Elected, Plan for 
Air Taxi Services Endorsed 


By Air Traffic Conference 


In the closing sessions of its annual 
meeting in Chicago, the Air Traffic Con- 
ference of America elected officers and 
endorsed unanimously a plan for co- 
ordination of the services of the sched- 
uled airlines with those of the small 
irregular carriers in extending “taxi” or 
“charter” services to airline patrons (T. 
W., Dec. 3, p. 33). 

M. F. Redfern, executive secretary of 
the conference, was instructed to pro- 
ceed with the coordination plan. The 
Air Transport Association of America, in 
reporting the action taken at the confer- 
ence meeting, said that the coordination 
plan previously had been approved unani- 
mously by the National Aviation Trades 
Association in its 1949 convention in New 
Orleans and had been discussed in- 
formally with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. 

The new officers of the Air Traffic 
Conference are: Hugh W. Coburn, vice 
president, traffic, of Mid-Vontinent Air- 
lines, president; Walter Sternberg, vice 
president, traffic, of National Airlines, 
first vice president, and James W. Austin, 
vice president, traffic and sales, of Capital 
Airlines, second vice president. The 
elected officers will constitute the execu- 
tive committee of the conference for 1950. 

Two recommendations were adopted 
by the conference for transmittal to the 
board of directors of the Air Transport 
Association. One was for an augmented 
alr mail and air parcel post campaign 
for 1950, with a proposed expenditure of 
$165,000 for promotion. The other was 
for consideration of a general joint ad- 
vertising campaign by the air transport 
industry. 

Commenting on the coordination plan 
Which the conference endorsed, the A.T.A. 
of A. said: 

“Local air transportation services are 
how available at more than a thousand 
small communities in which there are 2,- 























































category of ‘small irregular air carriers’ 
are officially termed in the letters of 
registration granted them by the C.A.B. 
€ program calls for developing con- 
hecting and coordinated services between 
the scheduled airlines and the small ir- 
ar carriers who are capable and 

to perform ‘charter’ or ‘taxi’ serv- 

lees. Development of such services, it is 
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hoped, will provide these small com- 
munities with through air transportation 
in as efficient and dependable manner 
as though they were actual airline stops.” 

According to the A.T.A. of A. report, 
the conference expressed satisfaction 
with the progress that had been made, 
so far, “in the effective working out of 
the military agreement calling for in- 
creased use of scheduled air transporta- 
tion by military personnel” (T.W., Oct. 22, 
p. 18). 





San Antonio to Receive 


Foreign Trade Zone Grant 


Grant of authority for establishment 
and operation of a foreign trade zone at 
the municipal airport at San Antonio, 
Tex., has been announced by Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer as chairman 
of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board. 

“The new foreign trade zone—the sixth 
of these trading facilities in the U.'S— 
will be the first established at an inland 
site, the first located at an airport, as 
well as the first to be established and 
operated by a private corporation,” said 
Mr. Sawyer. 

Establishment of foreign trade zones 
in this country is authorized by the Celler 
act of 1934. The five zones now in op- 
eration are located at U.S. major ports of 
entry. The first was established at the 
Port of New York in 1937. The second 
began operation at New Orleans in 1947, 
and the third at San Francisco in 1948. 
The other two, located at Los Angeles 
and Seattle, were opened in September 
of this year. 

Formal presentation of the grant of 
authority to the Scobey Fireproof Stor- 
age Co., the private concern which will 
establish and operate the new San An- 
tonio foreign trade zone, will be made 
by a representative of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce on December 13, at 
the annual evening dinner meeting of 
the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce, 
according to the department. This or- 
ganization, it said, had given active sup- 
port and assistance in preparing sur- 
veys, reports and other preliminary work 
leading up to the grant authorizing es- 
tablishment of the trading facility. 

In notifying the Scobey firm that an 
order had been signed authorizing is- 
suance of the grant, Secretary Sawyer 
said: 

“Your firm, being the first private cor- 
poration to secure a grant of authority 
to establish a foreign trade zone, has an 
opportunity and a responsibility unique 
in the commercial world to perform a 
service for the business community by 
providing a new facility for developing 
service for the business community by 
providing a new facility for developing 
trade. When this zone is opened, the 
Department of Commerce and the For- 
eign-Trade Zones Board will be glad to 
cooperate with you in every way to assure 
its success.” 

Establishment of the San Antonio zone 
would provide new facilities for the ex- 
pansion of U.S. world trade, particularly 
with Mexico and other middle American 
countries, the department said, adding 
that direct transportation connections by 
air, rail and motor carrier would be pro- 
vided to and from the “enclosed foreign 
trade zone area.” 

The department said the Scobey Fire- 
proof Storage Co. expected to complete 
its construction program and open the 
trade zone for business within six months. 
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It said the construction program in- 
cluded warehouses, manipulation space, 
modern cold storage compartments, 
rooms for fumigation, offices, and other 
facilities. It added that expenditures for 
the initial construction program were 
estimated to exceed $250,000. The de- 
partment explained that foreign mer- 
chandise might be brought into foreign 
trade zones without being subject to im- 
port duties or customs bond. Such goods 
may then be manipulated, processed and 
combined with other products in various 
ways. Foreign merchandise brought into 
U.S. customs territory from foreign trade 
zones, however, is subject to all customs 
requirements,-including duties. 





Monopoly Inquiry Needed 
As to ‘Big Labor and Big 


Agriculture,’ Young Says 


Robert R. Young, chairman of the 
Federation for Railway Progress and 
chairman of the board of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, in an article he has written for 
the December issue of the federation’s 
magazine, has called for a monopoly 
investigation of “big labor and big agri- 
culture.” 

Such an investigation, he averred, 
would be more essential to the nation 
than the inquiry by the subcommittee on 
monopoly power of the House judiciary 
committee into allegations of curtailment 
of competition as result of expansion of, 
and economic power possessed by, large 
corporate enterprises. 

Mr. Young charged that “perennial 
rounds of concessions to labor imposed 
by the labor unions” and “organized 
agriculture in collusion with govern- 
ment” amounted to monopolies in re- 
straint of trade and were destructive to 
the public interest. Factors damaging 
to the public and “as morally rotten as 
the nine-year supply of publicly-owned 
eggs withheld in storage to force a higher 
price” in the case of the farm industry, 
he said, were production control, price 
minima, subsidized over-production and 
soil exploitation. 

“Only in collusion with government 
does labor restrain trade within the 
meaning of the anti-trust laws,” he said. 
“When these long established laws were 
not extended to labor, even in wartime, 
it was hardly to be expected that the 
Taft-Hartley law would be promptly re- 
sorted to in peacetime. The industry- 
wide imposition of wages, hours, and 
now pensions, not by bargaining but by 
coercion, can only tend to discourage 
new enterprise and freeze business into 
existing channels. The very bigness and 
absence of competition that is decried is 
thus accentuated ... 


“The present status of the labor leader, 
farm lobbyist or politician is not unlike 
that of the investment banker in the 
summer of 1929—sitting stride his bal- 
looned world about to pop. In that case 
it took catastrophe to bring reform. How 
much better it would have been if re- 
form had come first.” 


Mr. Young said that “seeds of destruc- 
tion” had been planted for many busi- 
nesses, such as the railway passenger 
industry, and that “painful evidences” 
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of such undermining of the rail passen- 
ger business would “become more and 
more apparent.” 

“The wage-price race can quickly ex- 
propriate every pension plan, insurance 
policy, savings account and government 
bond, making a cruel fraud of all social 
security, all savings,” he said. 

He contended it would be wrong if 
Chairman Celler, of the House judiciary 
committee and of its monopoly power 
subcommittee, probed big business and 
ignored “big labor and big agriculture. 

“Favoritism and inequality before the 
law,” he added, “is neither popular, 
American nor democratic. If there are 
to be penalties for sellers of phony stock 
and goods, there must also be penalties 
for peddlers of phony welfare.” 





Nine Railroad Presidents 
See Test of Gas Turbine 


Burning Pulverized Coal 


Presidents of nine coal-carrying rail- 
roads and of five of the major coal- 
producing companies on December 7 
saw a demonstration, at Dunkirk, N.Y., 
of a locomotive-size gas turbine using 
pulverized coal as its fuel, according to 
the Bituminous Coal Institute of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

R. B. White, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and chairman of the loco- 
motive development committee of Bi- 
tuminous Coal Research, Inc., stated that 
tests had shown that pulverized coal 
could be fed continuously to a combus- 
tion chamber and burned efficiently un- 
der a pressure of 60 pounds a square 
ineh. He said that, although it would 
be premature to assume that all of the 
technical problems had been solved, the 
tests December 7 showed that bituminous 
coal could operate a gas turbine. 

“We are particularly pleased with the 
combustion efficiency, in excess of 90 
per cent, and also with the performance 
of the ash removal equipment,” he said. 
“Inspection of the experimental turbine 
following a 38-hour run—equivalent to 
a round-trip by rail between New York 
and Chicago—showed that all compo- 
nents of the coal-burning gas turbine 
power plant were in excellent condition.” 

The Bituminous Coal Institute said 
that the coal-burning gas turbine had 
only three major components—the com- 
pressor, the combustor and the turbine; 
that the gas which drove the turbine 
was super-heated air, and that the tur- 
bine required minimum lubrication and 
attention, operated without smoke, and 
eliminated the need for water. Labora- 
tory work leading up to the tests De- 
cember 7 had been carried on under the 
supervision of J. I. Yellott, director of 
research for the locomotive development 
committee, and by a number of organ- 
izations including Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute at Columbus, Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, The Institute 
of Gas Technology in Chicago, and the 
Turbodyne Corporation at Hawthorne, 
Calif., said the institute. 

It said the sponsors of the locomotive 
development committee were: The B. & 
O., the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Illinois 
Central, the Louisville & Nashville, the 
New York Central, the Norfolk & West- 


ern, the Pennsylvania, the Virginian and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie. Coal pro- 
ducers supporting the project, it added, 
were: The Island Creek Coal Co., the 
M. A. Hanna Co., the Pittsburgh-Con- 
solidation Coal Co., the Pocahontas Fuel 
Co. and the Sinclair Coal Co. 


Rentzel Reports ‘Modest 
Net Gain’ by American 
Civil Aviation in 1949 


Civil aviation showed “a modest net 
gain” for 1949, D. W. Rentzel, Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics, told the New 
Orleans (La.) Association of Commerce 
as he addressed it at a luncheon on De- 
cember 8. 

The trend had been “upward in every 
respect” for air carriers, but spotty for 
personal flying, he said. 

The lowest fatality rate in history, 
one hundred million passenger miles, of 
domestic and international flying, had 
been achieved by the scheduled carriers 
in the first 11 months of this year, said 
Mr. Rentzel. 

The C.A.A. constantly was striving 
toward even greater safety, speed and 
reliability, he said. Safety efforts by 
the C.A.A., he stated, included engi- 
neering improvements, such as _ better 
cockpit visibility, education of the na- 
tions’ half-million pilots, and coopera- 
tion with the states in enforcement of 
safe flying rules. 

Weather and traffic delays were being 
overcome by installation of new radio 
and radar devices, such as the Instru- 
ment Landing System now installed at 
96 terminals, and precision-approach 
radar, automatic direction finders, and 
distance measuring equipment, all sched- 
uled for introduction during the coming 
year, he reported. 

The special problems of jet transports 
were being studied by expert techni- 
cians, with a view to helping the industry 
achieve maximum progress in this new 
field, Mr. Rentzel said. 

Light plane output, the administrator 
reported, was not keeping up with the 
number of old airplanes being scrapped. 
He said that a C.A.A. analysis showed 
aircraft ownership highest in the 
sparsely populated states, which have a 
high proportion of airports to popula- 
tion, and a high percentage of good fly- 
ing weather. 

To increase the usefulness of light 
planes, Mr. Rentzel said, the C.A.A. was 
helping to finance work on more than 
500 small airports; was cooperating with 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Texas A. & M. College on development 
of an agricultural airplane, and was 
providing improved navigation aids. 





C.A.A. to Participate 
In Highway Program 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has announced the appointment of Wal- 
ter R. Macatee, formerly manager of 
the airports division of the American 
Roadbuilders Association, Washington, 
D.C., to represent the C.A.A. in a joint 
program with the Bureau of Public 
Roads “to encourage the sound and eco- 
nomical use of city-to-airport highways 
to increase their traffic capacities.” 

Mr. Macatee will work with the Bu- 
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reau of Public Roads, state highway 
departments and local offfcials, the 
C.A.A. says, adding that federal airport 
funds will not be used in the program. 

“Recent studies have indicated that 
average savings of travel-time between 
a number of cities and their airports 
could be reduced by approximately one- 
third by the installation of modem 
highways between the two points,” the 
C.A.A. said. “In other cases, relatively 
inexpensive modifications of existing 
highways would bring about substantia] 
reductions in travel time between air- 
ports and cities.” 

In his new position, Mr. Macatee will 
work out of the C.A.A. Office of Air- 
ports. 





Air Transport Institute 
At A.U. to Begin Jan. 10 


The School of Social Sciences and Pub- 
lic Affairs of The American University, 
Washington, D.C., has announced that 
it will conduct its fourth annual air 
transportation institute from January 1) 
through January 27, in Washington, with 
the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Air Transport 
Association of America. 

“D. W. Rentzel, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator, will be among the 40 out- 
standing speakers who will address the 
institute in a series of discussions of 
air transportation problems,” said the 
school in its announcement. “Other au- 
thorities who will speak include the fol- 
lowing: Russell B. Adams, member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board; Major General 
William H. Tunner, of the Military Air 
Transport Service; J. H. Carmichael, 
president of Capital Airlines; M. F. Red- 
fern, vice president of the Air Transport 
Association of America; H. F. Law, gen- 
eral superintendent of airports, Port of 
New York Authority, and C. W. Jacob, 
vice president, American Airlines. 

“The institute will present an inten- 
sive curriculum on vital issues in the 
field of air transportation for officials 
and future executives. The three-week 
full day program includes courses, with 
discussion, on basic principles of trans- 
portation, development of air transporta- 
tion, airports and airways, airlines opera- 
tion and traffic, air transportation and 
government, international air trans- 
portation, and the community and air 
transportation. Scheduled and non- 
scheduled airline and fixed base opera- 
tions, as well as technical aviation prob- 
lems, will be discussed. Field trips will 
be taken to study airport and plane re- 
pair facilities. 

“Most students attending the institute 
will be selected for participation by thelr 
agencies or companies. Others may 4p- 
ply for admission by submitting informa- 
tion about their educational background 
or their practical experience. No specific 
education is required, and there is n° 
age limit. The American University wil 
issue a certificate to each student sut- 
cessfully completing the course. 

“The tuition for the three weeks in- 
stitute will be $90 and veterans benefits 
will be available upon justification that 
the Institute will contribute to the vet 
erans present or future business or mM 
ployment, 

“Applications for admission and Te 
quests for information may be sent to Dr. 
L. M. Homberger, The American Univel- 
sity, School of Social Sciences and Public 
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Affairs, 1901 F Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. The last day for registra- 
tion will be January 5, 1950.” 


Pittsburgh Practitioners 


The election of Arthur C. Roy, traffic 
manager of Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso- 
ciates, Pittsburgh, Pa., as chairman of 
the Pittsburgh Region Chapter, Associa- 
tion of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Practitioners, has been announced by 
the chapter. Walter W. Larkin, traffic 


manager of Continental Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Wheeling, W.Va., has been 
elected vice-chairman. The changes were 
made necessary, the chapter said, by 
reason of the resignation of Fred E. Sie- 
pert, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., Pittsburgh. 


Air Transport Discussed 
At S.1.P.M.H.E. Meeting 


Air cargo and its relationship to air 
express and air parcel post were dis- 
cussed by Robert W. Trueblood, of 
American Airlines, at the November din- 
ner meeting of the Illinois division, 
Society of Industrial Packaging and Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers, held in the 
quarters of the Western Society of En- 
gineers, Chicago. 

Air cargo accounted for approximately 
$11,000,000 of American Airlines’ revenues 
in 1948, Mr. Trueblood said. Of that 
amount, he said, 42 per cent was derived 
from air mail, 41 per cent from air 
freight, and 17 per cent from air ex- 
press. Of the 42 per cent of air mail 
revenues, an estimated 17 to 20 per cent 
was derived from air parcel post. 

When demand for space exceeded 
space availability, the established order 
of accommodation of the three categories 
of air cargo was (1) air mail and air 
parcel post, (2) air express, and (3) 
air freight, said he. 

Defining air express as the term ap- 
plied to goods carried by the airline 
members of the Air Transportation As- 
sociation under contract with the air ex- 
press division of the Railway Express 
Agency, Mr. Trueblood said that the 
number of air express offices located at 
airports in the United States had in- 
creased from approximately 250 in 1940 
to 1,000 in 1949. Air express originating 
or terminating at off-airline cities was 
given preferred handling over air express 
shipments originating at the airport 
cities, he said. Rates for air express 
services were based on an average of 57 
cents a ton mile throughout the country. 

“Traffic managers as a group are 
prone to compare rates for comparable 
services in order to determine breaking 
points between similar services,” said 
Mr. Trueblood. “Here are the breaking 
points on shipments handled in air par- 
cel post and air express service for 
Selected cities in the third through the 
eighth zones: Detroit, zone 3, breaking 
point 12 pounds, air parcel post, $1.48, 
air express, $1.50; Buffalo, zone 4, 12 
points, $2.19 and $2.20; New York, zone 
5, five pounds, $1.66 and $1.63; Salt Lake 
City, zone 6, 70 pounds, $23.52 and $27.93; 
Los Angeles, zone 7, 70 pounds, $31.80 
and $35.53; San Francisco, zone 8, two 
Pounds, $1.45 and $1.50. 

“These are suggested breaking points, 
and individual concerns should make 
their own studies for determination of 
breaking points between the two services 


which would apply to their own busi- 
nesses.” 

A sound and color movie entitled “A 
Story of Air Freight” was presented by 
David Johnson, of Slick Airways, Chi- 
cago. F. L. Waggoner, traffic department 
manager, Aldens, Inc., Chicago, an early 
user of air freight, told of his firm’s ex- 
perience with air freight. Typical air 
shipment packages were displayed. 


U. S. Chamber Committee 
States Its Position on 
Federal-Aid for Transport 


A policy-statement recommendation 
by the transportation and communica- 
tion department committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, prepared for transmittal to the 
board of directors of the Chamber and 
adopted in a meeting of the committee 
in Washington. dealt with federal aid 
to airports, subsidies to air carriers, and 
financing of roads by federal-aid and 
by collection of tolls. 

The Chamber’s board of directors, it 
was stated, would study the recommen- 
dation before placing it before the 
membership at the Chamber’s next an- 
nual meeting. Summaries of the com- 
mittee’s conclusions follow: 


Subsidies to domestic air carriers should be 
in form separate and distinct from payments 
for transport of mail. Airport buildings 
should be eligible for federal funds, together 
with land preparation, runway construction, 
lighting and radio aids to navigation, but 
facilities utilized entirely by private opera- 
tors, such as hangars, should not be built 
at public expense. 

States have the right to require channel- 
ing of federal airport funds through a state 
agency, but present Chamber policy should 
be changed to recommend that states be not 
required to create additional agencies in 
order to qualify for such aid. 

Airports should be placed on a self-sus- 
taining basis as soon as possible, by estab- 
lishing charges proportionate to their use by 
military forces, commercial carriers and pri- 
vate operators. (Whether the use of federal 
funds should be limited to single-directional 
runways on new or existing airports was 
carefully considered but it was concluded 
that the committee would not recommend 
Chamber policy at this time.) 

Chamber policy should approve the toll 
method of financing roads where the project 
is sanctioned by state authorities provided 
need for the proposed road can be proved 
as economically feasible. 

Federal aid for highway construction 
should not be increased beyond the tradi- 
tional 50-50 federal-state sharing basis, as 
was recently proposed by the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads for the interstate highway 
system. 

Special aid by earmarking federal funds 
for local farm roads should be ruled out 
because these roads are purely local (state 
and county) responsibilities. 

The Chamber’s policy against use of U. S. 
funds for public parking lots and garages in 
cities should be strengthened. 


Other subjects brought before the 
committee were the Department of 
Commerce study on _ transportation, 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
relating to transportation and com- 
munication, congressional transportation 
and communication inquiries, the Cel- 
ler investigation of monopolistic prac- 
tices and the need for early repeal of 
wartime excise taxes on transportation 
and communication. 


The committee will meet again Feb- 
ruary 3. 


Safe Transit Meeting 


M. F. Weber, chairman of the loading 
research division of the National Safe 
Transit Program, has announced a di- 
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vision meeting to be held at 10 a.m., De- 
cember 19, in the Palmer House Hotel, 
Chicago. The National Safe Transit 
Program is sponsored by the Porcelain 
Enamel Institute. 


British Industry Team 
Studies U. S. Packaging 


A United Kingdom specialist team ar- 
rived in the United States on December 
7 to begin a six-week study of American 
techniques of packaging various types of 
equipment and consumer goods, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration has 
announced. 

The team is composed of 13 representa- 
tives of British trade and labor groups 
who will study American methods in an 
effort to learn techniques that may help 
Great Britain to increase productivity 
and develop her export trade. The 
team’s visit is sponsored jointly by E.C.A., 
the Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity and the British Government. 

Their studies will center on: Package 
design costs, package buying procedure, 
standardization and simplification, mar- 
keting, and relationship between pack- 
aging and retailing. 

The group will visit American plants 
manufacturing packages for food, for 
general chemicals, for toys, for cigarettes 
and tobaccos, for pharmaceuticals, and 
for cosmetics. They will also study in re- 
search and professional: organizations 
concerned with packaging procedures. 


Members of the team were nominated 
by the following British groups: British 
Tin Box Manufacturers’ Federation, As- 
sociation of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers, British Federation of Master 
Printers, British Toy Manufacturers*As- 
sociation, Food Manufacturers’ Federa- 
tion, Inc., British Electrical & Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association, Trades Un- 
ion Congress, British Carton Associa- 
tion, British Plastics Federation, Toilet 
Preparation & Perfumery Manufacturers’ 
Federation of Great Britain, Printing, 
Packaging & Allied Trades Research 
Association and Glass Manufactures’ 
Federation. 


George Munro Ashwell, chief packag- 
ing adviser of the Imperial ,Chemical 
Industry, Ltd., Manchester, is leader of 
the team. Other members are: Alan 
Fraser Cowan, Metal Box Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don; Joseph Henry Singer, Glaxo Labo- 
ratories, Ltd., Greenford; Roger William 
Martyn, Mardon, Son & Hall, Ltd., Bris- 
tol; Hugh Richard Lines, Lines Bros., 
Ltd., London; Alfred Lincoln Gould, J. 
Lyons & OCo., Ltd., London; Ernest 
George Oliver Ridgwell, General Electric 
Co., Ltd., London; John Henry Ashenden, 
The Metal Box Co., Ltd., Bermondsey; 
William Charles Godson Hill, Tillotsons 
(Liverpool) Ltd., Liverpool; William Alec 
Gibson Pugh, Casceloid, Ltd., Leicester; 
Robert Arthur Lodge, Innoxa & Associ- 
ated Companies, London; Dr. George 
Low Riddell, The Printing, Packaging 
and Allied Trades Research Association, 
London; and Francis George West-Oram, 
Wood Bros. Glass Co., Ltd., Barnsley. 


There is an average of one mile of rail- 
road track for every 7.8 square miles of 
land in this country, says the Association 
of American Railroads. 









Used Box Cars by Truck 


Deemed Private Carriage 


The Commission, division 5, has found 
Charles Blaisdell and Charles Small, of 
Royal Center, Ind., transporters by motor 
vehicle, of used box cars and refrigera- 
tor cars obtained from salvage com- 
panies, and also of used steel rail, and 
used cross ties, to be private carriers. 
It has dismissed applications of Blaisdell 
and Small for certificates authorizing the 
transportation of these commodities be- 
tween specified points in Illinois and 
Indiana. 

Reports and orders were issued in 
MC-110234, Charles Blaisdell Common 
Carrier Application, and MC-110245, 
Charles Small Common Carrier Appli- 
cation. 

“While applicants formally request 
the issuance of such authority as may be 
found necessary for a continuance of 
their operations, they are of the firm 
belief that, as conducted, their opera- 
tions are only those of. private carriers,” 
said the Commission. 

The Commission said it was satisfied 
the applicants were private carriers, and 
that they were transporting their own 
property for purposes of sale. It ob- 
served the applicants never discussed 
transportation charges or cost. 


It said a few of the cars were sold 
to persons in towns usually small towns, 
who converted them into living quarters 
but most of them were sold to farmers, 
who used them, with little or no altera- 
tions, for storage places for farm prod- 
ucts and supplies. It said the cars might 
also be used by farmers for brooder 
houses and by farm suppliers for the 
storage of fertilizer. 

It said that because of the size and 
weight of the cars, and because the 
loaded trucks exceeded highway weight 
limitations of most states, including In- 
diana, transportation owned or con- 
trolled by the dealer was a prerequisite 
to every sale. In other words, the Com- 
mission continued, it was not practical 
for a farmer to order a car from a sal- 
vage company and then find some car- 
rier to transport it. 

“The commodities are peculiar,” con- 
tinued the Commission. “Because of 
the difficulty in loading and unloading, 
as well as of hauling, it is not practical 
for a dealer to store them or keep a stock 
on hand. Anyone becoming a dealer 
would, as a matter of good judgment 
and good business practice, do as ap- 
plicants are doing. In summary, appli- 
cants are providing their own transpor- 
tation only because that is the only 
practical way they could conduct their 
business and in doing so, they are trans- 
porting their own property for purposes 
of sale and in furtherance of their own 
commercial enterprises .. .” 
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Motor C.O.D. General Rules Prescribed 
For Handling Shipments and Collections 


1.C.C., Division 5, Approves Four Rules After Considering 
Proposals of Bureau of Motor Carriers, Its Examiner, and 
Motor Industry. Prescribed Rules Held Minimum Requirements. 


Four general rules and regulations 
governing the handling of C.O.D. ship- 
ments and collections by motor carriers 
have been prescribed by the Commission, 
division 5, after consideration of tenta- 
tive proposed rules formulated by its Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers for eliciting 
comments and criticisms by the industry, 
and modified rules recommended by its 
examiner. 

By its report and order in Ex Parte 
MC-42, Handling of C.O.D. Shipments, 
the Commission prescribed the following 
rules: 

“Rule I—Applicability. These rules 
and regulations apply to the transpor- 
tation by motor vehicle of C.O.D. ship- 
ments by all common carriers of property 
subject to part II of the interstate com- 
merce act, except such transportation 
which is auxiliary to or supplemental of 
transportation by railroad and per- 
formed on railroad bills of lading, and 
except such transportation which is per- 
formed for freight forwarders and on 
freight forwarder bills of lading. 

“Rule II—Tariff requirements. No 
common carrier of property subject to 
the provisions of part II of the inter- 
state commerce act, except as otherwise 
provided in rule I, shall render any 
C.O.D. service unless such carrier has 
published, posted and filed tariffs which 
contain the rates, charges and rules gov- 
erning such service, which rules shall 
conform to these regulations. 

“Rule Il1I—Remittance. Every common 
carrier of property subject to part II of 
the interstate commerce act, except as 
otherwise provided in Rule I, shall remit 
each C.O.D. collection directly to the 
consignor or other person designated by 
the consignor as payee promptly and 
within ten (10) days after delivery of the 
C.0.D. shipment to the consignee. If 
the C.O.D. shipment moved in interline 
service, the delivering carrier shall, at 
the time of remittance of the C.O.D. col- 
lection to the consigner or payee, notify 
the originating carrier of such remit- 
tance. 

“Rule IV—Records. Every common 
carrier of property subject to the pro- 
visions of part II of the interstate com- 
merce act, except as otherwise provided 
in rule I, handling C.0.D. shipments as a 
delivering carrier shall maintain a rec- 
ord of all C.O.D. shipments received for 
delivery in such manner and form as will 
plainly and readily show the following 
information with respect to each ship- 
ment; (a) Number and date of freight 


bill; (b) name and address of shipper or 
other person designated as payee; (c) 
Name and address of consignee; (d) 
Date shipment delivered; (e) amount 
of C.O.D.; (f) date collected by delivering 
carrier; (g) date remitted to payee; and 
(h) check number or other identification 
of remittance to payee.” 

The Commission said that included 
the scope of the general investigation 
of motor-carrier C.O.D. rules and regu- 
lations, instituted by it on its own mo- 
tion, were matters such as the need for 
adequate and uniform tariff provisions 
relating to C.O.D. service, measures to 
insure prompt and certain payment of 
C.O.D. monies to those entitled to pay- 
ment. means to provide adequate carrier 
records of C.O.D. shipments, collections 
and disbursements, as well as other mat- 
ters directly related to these subjects, 
except that the reasonableness of charges 
for the C.D.D. service was specifically 
exempted from the investigation. 


Check Payment Practice 


It said certain parties had requested 
that the Commission include in its rules 
@ provision that, on written instruc- 
tions from the consignor, the delivering 
carrier might accept, in settlement of 
C.O.D. collections, a check from a con- 
signee made payable direct to the con- 
signor. This practice, it said, was now 
authorized by section 10 of the classifi- 
cation C.O.D. rule, it had proved satis- 
factory to shipper and carrier alike, and 
these parties desired its continuance. 


“It is not necessary specifically to pre- 
scribe such a rule,” continued the Com- 
mission. “The rules prescribed herein 
are in the nature of minimum require- 
ments, and relate to basic matters only. 
They do not, nor are they intended to, 
prohibit the respondents from main- 
taining other and lawful rules, not in 
conflict therewith, for the handling of 
C.O.D. shipments. Indeed, most of the 
13 sections of the present classification 
C.O.D. rule relate to matters other than 
those specifically covered in the rules 
prescribed herein. It should be noted, 
moreover, that the prescribed rules are 
general rules, and are not designed or 
intended for use in the carriers’ tariffs. 
Their purpose is to indicate the general 
practices to be followed, and to provide 
the framework for the formulation by 
the respondents of such new or revised 
tariff rules are are necessary.” 


The Commission discussed separately 
seven rules recommended by its examiner 
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with respect to applicability, tariff re- 
quirements, remittance, bank accounts, 
pond, self-insurer, and records. 

Discussing the first recommended rule, 
on applicability, the Commission said 
local cartage carriers engaged in per- 
forming transfer, and pick-up and deliv- 
ery services within terminal areas urged 
that, although in their opinion they were 
subject to the partial exemption of sec- 
tion 202(c)(2) of the act, they should 
pe specifically exempted from any rules 
prescribed so as to avoid any possibility 
of subsequent conflicting interpretations. 

After stating that all common carriers 
of property subject to part II of the act 
were respondents in the proceeding, the 
Commission said: 


“Although, under section 202(c) (2), 
transportation by motor vehicle by any 
person in the performance within ter- 
minal areas of transfer, collection, or 
delivery services for rail, motor, or water 
carriers, express companies or freight 
forwarders (which, generally speaking, 
have performed the line-haul service), is 
in general exempted from direct regu- 
lation under part II, such transportation 
is subject to direct regulation under that 
part with respect to the provisions of 
section 204 relative to qualifications and 
maximum hours of services of employes 
and safety of operation and equipment. 
Because to this limited extent the de- 
scribed services of the local cartage 
carriers are directly subject to part II 
and thus possibly within the purview of 
the order of investigation herein, they 
believe that they should be specifically 
exempted from any order entered in this 
proceeding. 

“The matter under consideration in 
this proceeding, and the rules and reg- 
ulations herein prescribed; have no rela- 
tion whatever to qualifications and max- 
imum hours of service of employes or 
safety of operation and equipment. As 
to all other matters the transportation 
covered by section 202(c)(2) is not, by 
the specific terms of that section, subject 
to the application of the provisions of 
part II. Under the circumstances, no 
specific exemption is necessary herein to 
exempt from the application of the pre- 
scribed rules the transfer, collection, or 
delivery services within terminal areas 
covered by section 202(c) (2).” 

The Commission said there was noth- 
ing discussed in the local cartage car- 
ners’ brief that would warrant any ex- 
emption wider than the existing statu- 
tory exemption. Obviously, it said, it 
would be impracticable to condition an 
exemption on the making of all remit- 
tances within 24 hours. 


Rail-Motor Service 


With respect to the use of motor com- 
mon carriers by many railroads in the 
Performance of over-the-road trans- 
portation auxiliary to or supplemental 
of transportation by railroad, and by 
freight forwarders in performance of 
both line-haul and distribution services, 
the Commission said there was no evi- 
dence that shippers using these services 
had suffered losses through failure to 
remit C.O.D. collections, and the main- 
tenance of separate rules dependent on 
Whether or not motor carriage entered 
into the transportation would be burden- 
some and impracticable. 

It said the record was not convincing 
that household goods carriers should be 
exempt from the provisions of the rules. 

We are of the opinion and find,” said 
- Commission, “that specific exemption 

Tom the C.0.D. rules and regulations 

Prescribed herein is necessary and rea- 


sonable only in respect of: (a) transpor- 
tation by motor vehicle which is auxiliary 
to or supplemental of transportation by 
railroad and which is performed on rail- 
road bills of lading, and (2) transporta- 
tion by motor vehicle performed for 
freight forwarders and on freight-for- 
warder bills of lading; that rule I as 
set forth . . . is reasonable and lawful, 
and that it should be adopted.” 


The Commission adopted the exam- 
iner’s rule on tariff requirements. 

After discussing the examiner’s rule on 
remittance, the Commission said it found 
that the failure of respondents to remit 
C.O.D. collections promptly and within 
10 days after delivery of the shipment to 
the consignee was an unreasonable prac- 
tice and was unlawful, and that rule ITI 
as prescribed was reasonable and other- 
wise lawful. 

The Commission said the purpose of a 
rule on bank accounts proposed by the 
examiner was to require each carrier 
handling C.O.D. shipments to maintain 
a separate bank account for C.O.D. col- 
lections. 

It reviewed the various contentions of 
the parties with respect to this proposed 
rule and stated the Regular Common 
Carriers Conference of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., argued that, 
however desirable it might be to treat 
C.O.D. collections as trust funds, a rea- 
listic approach to the desired end must 
be made. 

It said the conference, asserting that 
it was common for a consignee to tender 
a single draft in payment of C.O.D.’s, 
transportation charges, and _ federal 
transportation tax, urged that the 
money was already commingled on col- 
lection, and that no carrier would care 
to inform its customers that separate 
drafts must be drawn. 

The conference insisted, said the 
Commission, that the only workable 
plan would be simply to require prompt 
deposits in or prompt transfer to a trust 
fund, without limitation or specification 
of location. Other carrier opinions were 
of “somewhat similar tenor,” it said. The 
Detroit Board of Commerce, referring 
to the section of the rule that ap- 
parently would require deposit of all 
C.O.D. collections in the carrier’s ac- 
count, argued, said the Commission, 
that the rule affirmatively should per- 
mit acceptance of the consignee’s check 
payable directly to the consignor when 
so authorized by the latter, a practice 
permitted by the present classification 
rule. It said several others supported this 
view, and added: 


Banking Rule Not Prescribed 


“These objections have merit. It seems 
obvious that some initial commingling 
of funds cannot readily be avoided. A 
requirement for subsequent separation 
thereof appears to have little material 
benefit, as the account would be in the 
name of the carrier, and if the carrier 
were so inclined those funds could be 
withdrawn and used for any purpose. 
And any carrier intending to use C.O.D. 
funds for other purposes probably would 
have no more hesitancy to violate any 
rule regarding such withdrawal than it 
would have in ignoring the rule requir- 
ing remittance within 10 days. For these 
reasons, we are of the opinion that this 
rule should not be prescribed.” 

With respect to a revised rule offered 
by the Bureau at the hearing in the 
proceeding, designed to obviate any ne- 
cessity of requiring either separate C.O.D. 
accounts or the filing of bonds, the Com- 
mission said that although this rule 
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would have effectively kept out of the 
carrier’s accounts the bulk of the C.O.D. 
collections, it was strenuously opposed 
as impractical. It said the record over- 
whelmingly established that many C.O.D. 
shipments were delivered in outlying 
areas where the nearest bank was many 
miles distant and where post offices were 
open only a few hours a day, or were 
delivered on holidays or before banks or 
post offices were open, and before the 
mails could have brought a communica- 
tion from the consignor respecting a 
C.O.D. shipment. 

“Although one respondent represented 
at the hearing now follows a practice 
conforming to this suggested rule, it is 
clear that it would be fraught with pos- 
sibilities of extensive delays and, on 
the whole, would be too drastic for com- 
pulsory application generally. It will 
not be approved.” 


No Bonding Rule 


The Commission concluded that a 
bonding rule proposed by the examiner 
should not be prescribed at this time. 
The rule provided, generally, that com- 
mon carriers holding out to render 
C.O.D. services should possess a surety 
bond approved by the Commission of not 
less than $5,000 for gross revenues of 
$100,000 and over, $2,500 for gross rev- 
enues of $50,000 and less than $100,000, 
and $1,000 bond for gross revenues of 
less than $50,000. It said the tentative 
bond rule formulated by the Bureau 
would have fixed the amount of the bond 
at $5,000 for all respondents. 

In general, the Commission said, op- 
position to the filing of a bond was 
offered on behalf of small carriers, and 
mainly on the theory that the cost of a 
bond would exceed the C.O.D. fees 
earned by the carrier, resulting in the 
carriers losing the revenue and the 
public losing the service. 

It said the specific instances in which 
shippers suffered financial loss through 
failure of the respondent carriers to 
remit C.O.D. collections were few in re- 
lation to the aggregate number of C.O.D. ° 
shipments transported by the respond- 
ents which, under the proposed rule, 
would be required to obtain and file 
bonds. 

“The record does not establish to what 
extent those shipper losses were attribut- 
able to the carriers’ failure initially to 
remit promptly, such as within the 10- 
day period which will be required by 
rule III herein, but it is reasonable to 
assume that prompt remittance would 
have prevented some of the losses,” said 
the Commission. “Moreover, although 
the present practices of many of the re- 
spondents are already in substantial ac- 
cord with the rules which we will pre- 
scribe herein, the required uniform ob- 
servance of such minimum requirements 
by all of the respondents should have the 
effect of eliminating, to a large extent, 
the present undesirable practices. There 
is no question that the proposed re- 
quirement of the filing of bonds would 
be a material financial burden on the re- 
spondents collectively. Under all of the 
circumstances, we believe that the re- 
spondents should have an opportunity to 
demonstrate that the undesirable prac- 
tices . . . disclosed can be corrected with- 
out our requiring the filing of bonds.” 


In concluding that the proposed bond- 
ing rule should not be prescribed at this 
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time, the Commission, however, admon- 
ished the respondents that in the event 
the undesirable practices that existed 
with respect to the payment by them of 
C.O.D. collections were not eliminated, 
the proceeding might be reopened for 
prescription of such additional rules as 
the Commission might find warranted. 

Stating that another proposed rule 
would have provided an opportunity for 
the respondents to qualify as self-insurers 
instead of filing a bond, the Commission 
said that in view of its conclusions re- 
garding bonds, no discussion of the re- 
lated rule was necessary and the rule 
would not be prescribed. 

A rule proposed by the examiner that 
would require every common carrier of 
property handling C.O.D. shipments as 
a delivering carrier to maintain a record 
of all C.O.D. shipments received for 
delivery in a manner to show specified 
information was discussed by the Com- 
mission. It said a rule of that nature 
was desired by the Bureau to enable its 
representatives readily to check the re- 
spondent carriers’ compliance with the 
rules prescribed in the instant proceed- 
ing. 

“We are convinced,” said the Commis- 
sion, “that a delivering carrier’s records 
should be maintained in such manner 
and form as will readily and plainly 
disclose the described data regarding its 
handling of C.O.D. shipments, but we also 
are convinced that we should not at this 
time specify the precise method to be 
followed” 

It found that rule IV as prescribed, 
regarding records, was reasonable, neces- 
sary, and otherwise lawful. 


Nationwide Survey 


Prior to institution of its proceeding, 
said the Commission, the Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers conducted a nationwide sur- 
vey in the handling of C.O.D. collections 
by motor common carriers of property, 
and, prior to the hearing, a number of 
motor-carrier tariff bureaus and motor- 
carrier associations circulated ques- 
tionnaires to their members to elicit their 
views regarding the rules tentatively pro- 
posed by the Bureau. 

At the hearing, it continued, the Bu- 
reau, state regulatory commissions, 
chambers of commerce, motor carriers 
and motor-carrier organizations, ship- 
pers and shipper organizations, railroads, 
freight forwarders and others were rep- 
resented, many of whom adduced evi- 
dence. It said the Bureau, at the hear- 
ing, suggested substantial revision of its 
tentatively proposed rules, and there- 
after the examiner, in his proposed re- 
port, recommended the prescription of 
modified rules. Exceptions filed related 
to the examiner’s rules, it said. 

At present, the Commission said, the 
only rule or regulation promulgated by 
it in respect of C.O.D. shipments was 
that the tariffs of motor common car- 
riers of property should contain, in clear 
and explicit terms, all of the rates and 
charges for and rules governing the 
service. 

It said the practices of some of the 
respondent motor common carriers in 
the transportation of C.O.D. shipments, 
particularly in respect of the mishandling 
of C.O.D. funds, had resulted in the filing 
of numerous complaints with the Bu- 
reau “and in strong criticisms of the 


industry as a whole, although it is ap- 
parent that the majority of the respond- 
ents are blameless in this respect.” 

The Commission said that on the 
whole the respondents represented at the 
hearing were agreed that there was a 
need for some strengthening of the rules 
relating to C.O.D. shipments, “because 
the record of the entire industry has 
been blackened by the actions of a small 
minority.” 

It said that in general, the shippers 
and related parties were interested main- 
ly in obtaining satisfactory C.O.D. serv- 
ices and prompt remittances, rather than 
in the precise methods of obtaining that 
goal. 


N.1L.T.L. Position Discussed 


“The National Industrial Traffic 
League, however, although of the opin- 
ion that the rules recommended by the 
examiner are satisfactory as a matter of 
substance, challenges our authortiy to 
prescribe them,” said the Commission. 
“The order instituting this proceeding 
included in its caption ‘Notice of Pro- 
posed Rule Making.’ The League at- 
taches great significance to this cap- 
tion, and it is apprehensive that it is in- 
dicative that we are deserting our tradi- 
tional procedures which are plainly con- 
templated by the interstate commerce 
act, and are exploring the idea of a new 
scheme of rule making, wherein rules 
and regulations will be promulgated 
without any findings of impropriety in 
the published rules or established prac- 
tices of the carriers, under a noval in- 
terpretation of the general provisions of 
section 204(a) (6) of the act. 

These fears are groundless. The cap- 
tion of the order of investigation has no 
particular significance except conform- 
ity with section 4 of the administrative 
procedure act. The order of investiga- 
tion referred specifically to sections 
204(a)(1) and (6), 215, 216(d) and (e), 
219, and 220(d)) of the interstate com- 
merce act as having been under con- 
sideration in reaching our decision to en- 
ter upon this investigation, although it 
is to be noted that the ordering para- 
graph of the order is unrestricted. Al- 
though section 216(e) requires a finding, 
after hearing, of unlawfulness before we 
can prescribe lawful rates, fares, or 
charges, or lawful classifications, rules, 
regulations, or practices affecting such 
rates, fares, or charges, many other sec- 
tions of the act do not contain that spe- 
cific limitation, including the other sec- 
tions mentioned earlier in this para- 
graph. For example, section 204(a) 
provides, in part, that it shall be our 
duty (1) to regulate common carriers by 
motor vehicle as provided in Part II of 
the act, and to that end we may estab- 
lish reasonable requirements with respect 
to continuous and adequate service, and 
uniform systems of accounts, records, 
and reports, among other things and, (6), 
to administer, execute, and enforce all 
provisions of Part II, to make all neces- 
sary orders in connection therewith, and 
to prescribe rules, regulations, and 
procedure for such administration. Under 
section 215 we may, in our discretion, 
require the filing of surety bonds and 
qualifications as a self-insurer, among 
other things, and under section 220(d) we 
have similar authority in respect of the 
forms of accounts and records. Section 
219 relates to bills of lading. Clearly, 
our findings herein do not exceed our 
jurisdiction under the act. 


“Nor do we agree with another con- 
tention of the League that any order 
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entered herein should not apply to aj 
motor carriers now or hereafter con- 
ducting C.O.D. services, but should be 
limited to particular respondents which 
are specifically found to have violate 
the provisions of the act. This proceed- 
ing is a general investigation in which 
all common carriers of property subject 
to part II of the act were made respond- 
ents and were served with the order of 
investigation which contained a specific 
outline of the general issues which were 
to be considered, and also contained the 
tentatively proposed rules formulated by 
the Bureau. In nationwide proceedings 
such as this, it obviously would be im- 
practicable, from the viewpoint of al] 
concerned, to give specific and detailed 
consideration to the rules and practices 
of each and every one of the many 
thousands of individual common carriers 
of property by motor vehicle. This has 
not been our practice in the past, and 
We are convinced that it is not required 
here. Individually and through motor 
carrier associations, motor carriers of 
property generally throughout the na- 
tion weré represented at the hearing, and 
evidence was adduced by or in behalf of 
many of them. The evidence ... dis- 
closes that a number of respondents have 
mishandled C.O.D. funds and have been 
and are engaging in other questionable 
practices in respect thereof, that such 
practices are detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the motor-carrier indusry and 
the general public, and that, in general, 
the parties are in agreement that more 
stringent or more effective rules con- 
cerning such shipments are necessary. No 
effort was made to disclose the identity 
of the particular carriers engaged in the 
objectionable practices. Indeed, such 
disclosure was carefully avoided, but if 
the League’s contention, that rules can 
be prescribed only for particular carriers 
specifically shown to have violated the 
act, were sound, then no order could be 
entered herein. Our jurisdiction is not 
so limited...” 





Mergers of Four Greyhound 
Subsidiary Units Approved 


Mergers into the Greyhound Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., for ownership, man- 
agement, and operation of the motor- 
carrier operating rights and properties 
of Dixie Greyhound Lines, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Florida Greyhound Lines, 
Inec., Jacksonville, Fla., and Northwest 
Greyhound Lines, Inc. and North Coast 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., both of Seattle, 
Wash., have been approved and author- 
ized by the Commission, division 4, with 
conditions, by a report and order in MC- 
F-4244, Greyhound Mergers, 1949, and 
embraced cases. 

Greyhound Corporation was also 
granted authority to assume obligation 
and liability as principal in respect of 
$240,000 promissory notes on unpaid 
balance on equipment notes. 


The Commission said the proposed 
mergers were in furtherance of plans 4s 
expressed in Greyhound Mergers, 1948, 
55 M.C.C. 237, to simplify the corporate 
structure of the Greyhound system 50 
far as practicable, and were in line with 
the Commission’s policy of encouragins 
corporate simplification of commonly 
controlled motor carriers. 

It said some of the subsidiary com- 
panies involved had applications for &%- 
tensions of their operations that had 
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not yet been fully determined by the 
Commission. There were no operating 
rights under such applications that 
might be acquired by Greyhound, it said, 
adding that if Greyhound desired to 
prosecute those applications, appropriate 
requests should be made for substitution 
of Greyhound as applicant in those pro- 
ceedings. 

The report in MC-F-4244, Greyhound 
Mergers, 1949, embraced also MC-F-4244, 
Greyhound Corporation—Merger—Dixie 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., MC-F-4342, 
Greyhound Corporation — Merger — 
Florida Greyhound Lines, Inc., MC-F- 
4360, Greyhound Corporation — Merger 
—Northwest Greyhound Lines, Inc., and 
North Coast Greyhound Lines, Inc., and 
Finance No. 16686, Greyhound Corpor- 
ation—Assumption of Obligations. 

The order was made effective De- 
cember 31, and objections, if any, were 
to be submitted on or before December 
21. 





Continue Section 4 Relief 


To Memphis on Iron, Steel 


On further hearing, the Commission, 
division 2, has modified the relief granted 
five railroads in January, 1942, on the 
ground of water competition, to estab- 
lish and maintain a rate not lower than 
18 cents a 100 pounds for the transpor- 
tation of iron and steel articles in 
straight or mixed carloads, over their 
all-rail routes, from Newport, Ky., and 
Cincinnati, O., to Memphis, Tenn., with- 
out observing the long-and-short-haul 
and the aggregate-of-intermediates pro- 
visions of section 4 of the interstate 
commerce act. 

It issued a report in- Fourth Section 
Application No. 18431, Iron and Steel 
Articles from Newport, Ky., to Memphis, 
and Fourth Section Order No. 16479, ef- 
fective February 23, 1950, embracing 
Fourth-Section Applications Nos. 18432, 
18619, 18620, 21572, and 21582. The prior 
report was 248 I.C.C. 453. 

The applicants were authorized to es- 
tablish and maintain for this traffic, 
over their direct and indirect routes, a 
rate not less than 40 cents a 100 pounds, 
and to maintain higher rates from, to, 
and between intermediate points; pro- 
vided that the rates from, to, and be- 
tween such higher-rated intermediate 
points should not be increased except 
as might be authorized by the Commis- 
sion and that the contemporaneous rates 
on the traffic from Newport and Cincin- 
nati to Memphis should be the same 
from both origins. 

The applicant and carriers participat- 
ing with them in through rates lawfully 
in effect on the described traffic were 
authorized to maintain over existing 
routes for the transportation of like 
property from and to interstate points, 
through rates that exceeded the ag- 
gregate-of-the-intermediate rates in 
those instances in which the excess in the 
through rate was due to the mainte- 
Nance of a rate under this authority 
from Newport and Cincinnati to Mem- 
Phis, provided the through rates would 
Not be increased except as authorized by 
the Commission. 

Fourth-section order No. 14497 was set 
aside effective February 23, 1950. 

The Commission said it found that the 
preset all-rail rate of 28 cents was lower 
than necessary to enable the applicants 
to mest the barge cov1petition relied on 
for continuing relief, and that the rate 


authorized for that purpose: should now 
be not less than 40 cents. 

“This rate,” it said, “will reflect ap- 
proximately the same difference under 
the present normal all-rail rate of 70 
cents as that which existed between 
the 18-cent rate originally authorized 
and the then applicable normal rate of 
47 cents, and its establishment should 
create a more competitive status be- 
tween the rail and barge lines than exists 
in connection with the present adjust- 
ment under which all of the traffic is 
moving by rail.” 





Ohio Motor Sale, Control 


Transactions Authorized 


Purchase by the Lake Shore Coach Co., 
Newark, O., of the motor-carrier operat- 
ing rights of Valley Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., Columbus, O., and by Ohio Rapid 
Transit, Inc., also of Newark, of certain 
physical property of Valley Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., and acquisition of control 
of the rights by Ohio Rapid Transit, Inc., 
and H. W. Arnold, of Newark, through 
the purchase by Lake Shore, and control 
of the physical property by Arnold 
through the purchase by Ohio Rapid 
Transit, have been approved and au- 
thorized, with conditions, by the Com- 
mission, division 4. 

By its report and order in MC-F-4262, 
H. W. Arnold and Ohio Rapid Transit, 
Inc.—Control; Lake Shore Coach Co.— 
Purchase—Valley Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
embracing MC-F-4280, H. W. Arnold— 
Control; Ohio Rapid Transit Inc—Con- 
trol—Capitol Stages, Inc., et al., the 
Commission also dismissed the applica- 
tion in MC-F-4280. 

It said that by the application in MC- 
F-4280, Ohio Rapid Transit sought au- 
thority to acquire control of Capitol 
Stages, Inc., Columbus, of the Zanes- 
ville & Marietta Transportation Co., 
Columbus, of the Muskingum Valley 
Transit Co., Columbus, all doing busi- 
ness under the trade name Lake Shore 
System, and of Arcodel System, Inc., 
Newark, through purchase of all out- 
standing capital stock of each. It said 
H. W. Arnold also sought authority to 
acquire control of Capitol Stages, Z. 
& M. Transportation, Muskingum Valley, 
and Arcodel, through the acquisition by 
Ohio Rapid Transit. 

The Commission concluded that the 
total number of vehicles owned, leased, 
controlled, or operated by the motor car- 
riers parties to the transaction in MC- 
F-4280 did not exceed 20, and that the 
application should be dismissed for lack 
of jurisdiction. It said Ohio Rapid 
Transit filed a motion to dismiss the 
application on the ground the transpor- 
tation was not subject to regulation be- 
cause it was within the exemption of 
section 5(10) of the interstate commerce 
act. That section, the Commission said, 
provided such exemption in instances in 
which, among other things, the aggre- 
gate number of vehicles involved did 
not exceed 20. 

The Commission said that under the 
provisions of section 5(3), it might, in its 
discretion, provide that, as a result of 
the transaction in MC-F-4262, Ohio 
Rapid Transit, which was not now a 
carrier, should be considered as a motor 
carrier subject to pertinent provisions 
of the act relating to reports and ac- 
counts of carriers and issuance of insur- 
ance and assumption of liability in re- 
spect of securities of others. It cited 
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Tri-State Transit Co. of Louisiana, Inc.— 
Merger, 40 M.C.C. 137, and report on re- 
consideration, 40 M.C.C. 488. 

It said Ohio Rapid Transit already con- 
trolled three intercity interstate carriers, 
and eight intercity or city intrastate 
carriers, and its sole activity related to 
transportation. 

“Under the described circumstances,” 
it continued, “we are not convinced that 
Ohio Transit should be permitted to ex- 
tend its control in the field of interstate 
transportation as here proposed, except 
upon being subjected to this Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction under . . . provisions 
of the act, and our order herein will 
provide accordingly.” 

The order was made effective De- 
cember 31, and objections, if any, were 
to be submitted on or before December 22. 





‘Contractors’ Materials’ 
Interpretation Involved 


In Motor Proceedings 


The Commission, division 5, has ruled 
that motor-carrier authority to transport 
“contractors’ materials” does not in- 
clude the right to transport roofing 
granules for a manufacturer on the 
theory that the roofing granules will at 
some time become part of a building in 
the form of shingles. At the same time 
the Commission granted the motor car- 
rier authority to transport the involved 
items for the manufacturers under an 
extension application. It has also found 
unduly restrictive a condition in the 
authority as granted originally that the 
materials must be transported to a 
specific construction job. 

A report and order were issued in MC- 
59396, Builders Express, Inc., Interpreta- 
tion of Certificate, embracing Same. Sub. 
1, Same, Extension—Pulverized Stone. 

Builders Express, Inc., Finderne, NWJ., 
had petitioned for clarification of its 
motor-carrier certificate either by an 
order indicating that the term “con- 
tractors’ materials, supplies and equip- 
ment” employed therein embraced pul- 
verized limestone, rock granules, and 
cement, in bulk, or, in the alternative, 
that the certificate be amended to in- 
clude “such bulk commodities as are 
transported in dump or hopper trucks.” 

In the interpretation case, the Com- 
mission found, on petition, that Builders 
Express had failed to justify any modi- 
fication of the previously issued cer- 
tificate, and its petitions were denied. 

In the Sub. 1 proceeding a certificate 
was granted authorizing operation as a 
common carrier of pulverized or granu- 
lated limestone and rock, in bulk, from 
points in Montgomery and York counties, 
Pa., and in Harford county, Md., to 
Perth Amboy, Barber, and East Ruther- 
ford, N.J., over irregular routes. 

The authority granted in the Sub. 1 
proceeding for transvortation of pulver- 
ized or granulated limestone and rock, 
in bulk, applies in the same territory as 
included in ‘the title proceeding for 
transportation of contractors’ building 
materials, supplies, and equipment. 

The Commission said Builders Express 
suggested that the term “contractors’ 
materials” as used in its outstanding 
certificate should be construed as in- 
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cluding any material that became a com- 
ponent part of a building and said the 
commodities considered in the instant 
proceeding, in the form of roofing 
shingles, eventually reached a construc- 
tion enterprise of some sort and thus 
became a component part of a building. 
Alternatively, the Commission said, the 
petitioner also contended there was no 
basis for an interpretation of the certifi- 
cate so as to restrict the service author- 
ized to or from a construction project. 
The Commission said it found some 
merit in certain of the petitioner’s con- 
tentions. 


Must Determine Conditions 

“There can be no doubt that, under 
some circumstances, pulverized lime- 
stone, rock granules, and cement properly 
may be considered as ‘contractors’ ma- 
terials,’” said the Commisison. “Where 
that is the case, petitioner may trans- 
port such commodities in its authorized 
territory. Our problem here is in de- 
termining the conditions under which 
they may be so considered. And on this 
issue each case must be determined on 
its own facts.” 

It said that in an order of March 24, 
1949, the certificate in question was con- 
strued as authorizing the transportation 
of the named commodities, in bulk, only 
when they were being transported to or 
from the site of construction work being 
performed by a contractor. 

“We have given further consideration 
to this matter and now conclude that our 
prior interpretation was unduly restric- 
tive insofar as it required the transporta- 
tion to be to or from a construction 
site,” said the Commission. “While ‘con- 
tractors’ materials’ normally would move 
to or from the site of a construction 
project, there undoubtedly are instances 
where such commodities might move to 
or from other points such as storage 
yards or establishments of dealers in 
contractors’ materials and equipment. In 
addition, it is quite likely that some con- 
tractors stockpile such commodities for 
use in connection with future jobs. Un- 
der its existing authority petitioner may 
perform such transportation provided the 
commodity transported can be at the 
time definitely be classified as contrac- 
tor’s materials or supplies.” 

It said there was no question, however, 
that the petitioner had no authority to 
transport the pulverized commodities 
considered which were not, except in some 
remote future form, to be used in con- 
nection with a building or construction 
project. 

Contractors’ Materials 


“The existence of the word ‘contractors’ 
in the considered certificate cannot be 
ignored,” it said. “Clearly it is intended 
as a limitation upon the ‘materials, sup- 
plies and equipment’ to be transported. 
In its generally accepted meaning the 
term ‘contractors’ materials’ means ma- 
terials used by a building or construc- 
tion contractor, which are to become a 
permanent part of a building or other 
construction project. In contrast con- 
tractors’ ‘supplies’ are those things used 
or consumed in a contractor’s work other 
than those which become part of the 
structure such as forms, hoists, and gaso- 
line for construction power.” 

Contractors’ materials, said the Com- 
mission, normally would be transported 
principally to a construction site, but ex- 


cess materials and left-over supplies 
might move to other places. It said that 
regardless of their origins or destinations, 
however, there must be some connection 
between the materials and a building or 
construction contractor, without which 
connection the use of the qualifying lan- 
guage employed in the considered certifi- 
— and many others became meaning- 
ess. 

“The specific commodities here in- 
volved are not moving to or from a con- 
struction site, nor are they moving for 
the account of a contractor or a dealer 
in such articles or in any other manner 
to earmark them as contractors mate- 
rials. Instead, they are merely elements 
or ingredients used in a manufacturing 
process during the process of which they 
lose completely their former character- 
istics. We cannot conceive of any cir- 
cumstances where the commodities here 
considered, when being transported for 
the account of a manufacturer of roofing 
shingles and intended for use in the 
manufacture of such products, might be 
considered as falling within the term 
‘contractors’ materials.’ ” 

After a discussion of England Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Extension—NMissis- 
sippi Points, MC-57946, Sub. 3, decided 
July 14, 1949, in which it said a similar 
issue was considered, the Commission 
said: 

“A grant of motor-carrier authority 
which identifies the commodities to be 
transported by reference to their in- 
tended use generally is undesirable, but, 
in some cases, authority couched in such 
terms is the only practicable means 
whereby a carrier may be permitted to 
perform a complete service, and at the 
same time be restricted to operations 
in its particular field. It does not follow 
however, that the authority so granted 
may be expanded beyond what was in- 
tended by a tortured interpretation 
thereof. Here the transportation by 
petitioner of pulverized limestone and 
granulated rock to roofing manufac- 
turers clearly is beyond the scope of its 
authorized operations and should be dis- 
continued until such time as appropriate 
authority therefor is obtained.” 


1.C.C. Accident Reports 


A collision between a Reading passen- 
ger train and a motor-truck at a rail- 
highway grade crossing at Port Carbon, 
Pa., on September 20, was caused by the 
truck occupying the crossing immedi- 
ately in front of the approaching train, 
according to report No. 3281 of the Com- 
mission, by Commissioner Patterson. 
The report said the accident resulted 
in the death of the truck driver and one 
train-service employe, and the injury of 
three train-service employes. It said 
that under Pennsylvania laws the truck 
driver was required to stop immediately 
before entering the crossing. 





Bus Lease Renewal Denied 


By a supplemental report and an order 
in MC-F-3730, Ted Chester—Lease (Por- 
tion)—Transcontinental Bus System, 
Inc., the Commission, division 4, has 
denied a petition of Ted Chester, doing 
business as Kansas Motor Coaches, 
Dodge City, Kan., for renewal of a lease 
of certain motor-carrier operating rights 
in Kansas of Transcontinental Bus Sys- 
tem, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 





TRAFFIC Wor.tp 


It said the parties had had more than 
sufficient time to determine whether the 
operating rights should be unified 
through purchase. Under the circum- 
stances presented in the report, it said, 
the involved operations should be con- 
ducted by the owner of the rights or the 
parties, if they desired, might submit a 
proposal for purchase and sale of the 
rights. 

The Commission said objections, if any, 
to the report and order, should be sub- 
mitted on or before December 27. 





Joint Rate Cancellation 
Over A. C. & Y. Routes to 
East Area Held Unlawful 


The Commission, division 3, has issued 
a report in I. and S. No. 5617, Cancella- 
tion of Rates and Routes Over A. C. 
& Y. R.R., and an order effective Janu- 
ary 7, 1950, on one day’s notice, requiring 
cancellation of schedules filed by the 
Nickel Plate Road proposing to restrict 
to -specified routes the application of 
joint through rates from points in Cen- 
tral Territory, including Illinois Terri- 
tory, on its lines, and certain connec- 
tions to destinations in Central, Eastern 
Trunk Line, and New England terri- 
tories, and ceratin points in eastern Can- 
ada. 

It found that the respondent rail- 
roads had not shown that a proposed 
cancellation of joint rates applicable 
over specific routes sought by the prot- 
estant, Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railroad, to points in Trunk Line and 
New England territories would be con- 
sistent with the public interest. It also 
found that such cancellation would re- 
sult in unlawful discrimination between 
connecting lines. 

The report provided that the findings 
should not be construed as applying (1) 
to routes embracing carriers or junction 
points beyond the western tremini of 
eastern trunk lines that were not now 
included in the eastbound guide books 
as parts of specific routes over which 
joint single-line factor rates applied 
from and to points on the respective 
origin and destination carriers named in 
an appendix to the report, and (2) to 
more than one such route in which the 
A. C. & Y. was a participant from 
origins on the lines of the Nickel Plate 
to points on each of the destination car- 
riers, excluding the New York Central. 

The suspended schedules were ordered 
canceled and the proceeding discontin- 
ued, without prejudice to the filing of 
schedules in conformity with the views 
expressed in the report. 

Operation of the schedules had been 
suspended until last August 1, on protest 
of the A. C. & Y., and certain interested 
shippers, and voluntarily postponed by 
the respondent railroads pending disposi- 
tion of the proceeding. 

The Commission said the principal 
community served by the A. C. & Y. was 
the Akron, O., industrial district and it 
served more than 600 shippers and receiv- 
ers on its lines directly or through recip- 
rocal switching. 

At present, it said, rates from all the 
Nickel Plate’s stations, except from most 
of Illinois and that portion of Indiana 
in the Chicago switching district, were 
subject to specific routing to points in 
Central Territory. Rates published by 
Nickel Plate individually for application 
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on traffic from Illinois to Central Terri- 
tory applied, it said, over specified routes 
and some of the commodity rates in 
agency tariffs were subject to specific 
routing. 

The proposed routing restrictions, the 
Commission said, would result in elimina- 
tion of joint rates presently available 
over numerous routes, some of which 
embraced lines of the A. C. & Y. Tariffs 
containing the joint rates that would be 
affected by the proposed restrictions were 
made subject to the eastbound guide 
books, it said. 


Specific Routing Provided 

“The guide books, about 36 in number, 
provide specific routing for that portion 
of the haul east of the western termini 
of the eastern trunk lines, on an imag- 
inary line extending from Buffalo to 
Wheeling, W. Va., through Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,” said the Commission. “Routing west 
thereof is open for the most part, except 
as to the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway Co., and the joint rates apply 
over the lines of all carriers parties to 
the tariff. The elimination or cancella- 
tion of certain joint rates would be ef- 
fected by restricting the application of 
all rates published for respondent’s [the 
Nickel Plate’s] account to specific routes 
provided in its routing guides [N. Y. C. & 
St. L. Railroad I.C.C. Nos. 6055, 6052, 6061, 
and 6051], from origins on its lines and 
the connections . . . [Illinois Terminal 
Railroad Co., Central Indiana Railway 
Co., and terminal switching connections]. 
The routes would be confined to those for 
which divisions have been published. 
So-called non-percentage routes, over 
which joint through rates have custom- 
arily been divided on a mileage prorate 
basis, would be eliminated. Rates on 
grain, grain products, and grain by-prod- 
ucts are not included in the proposed 
cancellation.” 

Combination rates that would be 
available for application over the non- 
percentage routes, if the proposed re- 
strictions became effective, would be ma- 
terially higher than the existing rates 
and would prevent the movement of 
traffic thereover, said the Commission. 
These routes, it said, would be closed for 
all practical purposes, and the A.C. & 
Y.’s opposition was directed to the law- 
fulness of the resulting rates over such 
routes. 

It said one of the reasons advanced 
by the Nickel Plate in justification for 
the proposed elimination on non-per- 
centage routes was that an agreed basis 
of divisions was essential to the exist- 
ence of a route. 


“For many years traffic has moved over 
the non-percentage routes from origins 
on respondent’s line and connections to 
destinations in Eastern Trunk Line and 
New England territories,” said the Com- 
mission. “This traffic has been actively 
Solicited by protestant [A. C. & Y.] since 
1930. Protestant has participated in 
such hauls as an overhead intermediate 
carrier, and joint rates, which respond- 
ent now seeks to cancel, have been ap- 
plicable. The method of dividing the 
Tates cannot operate to change the 
Status of the through rate as such. A 
determination as to whether the contin- 
uance of a route is consistent with the 
Public interest is not dependent upon 
the presence or absence of an agreed 
division of the rate applicable by way 
of such route, and joint rates may not 

> Canceled because of dissatisfaction 
With the divisions of such rates. Can- 
cellation of Rates and Routes via Short 
Lines, 245 I.C.C. 183, 185.” 





The Commission said section 15(3) of 
the interstate commerce act provided 
that in a suspension proceeding that 
concerned a proposal to cancel a through 
route or a joint rate without the consent 
of all carriers parties to it or authoriza- 
tion by the Commission, the burden of 
proof should be on the carrier or car- 
riers proposing such cancellation to 
show that it was consistent with the 
public interest, without regard to the 
short-hauling provisions of paragraph 
(4) of that section. 

“We do not believe that this burden 
has been met by respondents with re- 
spect to the routes referred to in the 
findings .. .,” said the Commission. 

“Section 3(4) of the act forbids car- 
riers subject to its provisions from dis- 
criminating in their rates, fares, and 
charges as between connecting lines. The 
proposed cancellation of the joint rates 
over the routes specified . .., in our 
opinion, would result in violations of this 
provision of the law.” 


Unmanufactured Tobacco 
Motor Right Denied 


The Commission, division 5, in a pro- 
ceeding involving a question of exemp- 
tion from regulation of the transporta- 
ton of certain agricultural commodities 
carried in motor vehicles, has denied 
an application of W. C. Taylor, Green- 
ville, N.C., doing business as Taylor’s 
Transfer, for a certificate. 

It issued a report and order in MC- 
110299, W. C. Taylor Common Carrier Ap- 
plication, in which it said Taylor sought 
authority to transport (1) unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, empty unmanufactured to- 
bacco containers, and articles used in the 
handling, shipping, and packing of un- 
manufactured tobacco, (a) between 
points in Georgia and South Carolina, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in North Carolina, and (b) from points 
in North Carolina to points in Virginia, 
with the return of empty containers and 
rejected shipments, over irregular routes. 

Witnesses supporting the applicant’s 
proposal did not mention a single com- 
plaint about the present service except 
an occasional delay, said the Commis- 
sion, adding that their principal reason 
for supporting the application was to 
have available a carrier with headquar- 
ters in Greenville. In the circumstances, 
the Commission said, it was unable to 
find the proposal in the public interest. 

“Despite this conclusion,” it added, 
“applicant will be able to continue under 
section 203(b) (6) of the interstate 
commerce act the transportation of such 
tobacco as is not a manufactured prod- 
uct, provided that the vehicles used in 
such transportation are not used in the 
transportation of any commodities which 
do not fall within the partial exemption 
of section 203(b) (6). This does not 
however include so-called redried to- 
bacco. Stone Common Carrier Applica- 
tion, . . ., MC-109869, Sub. 1, decided 
October 10, 1949.” 

Commissioner Lee, dissenting in part, 
said it appeared the commodities pro- 
posed to be transported would consist 
only of (1) tobacco in the form in which 
it was transported to plants at which it 
was redried and in the form in which 
it was transported from such plants, and 
(2) of empty containers, on return move- 
ment, in which the tobacco was shipped. 

“The vehicles which applicant would 
use in performing such transportation 
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would not be used at the same time for 
any other transportation for compen- 
sation,” he said. 

Mr. Lee added that in view of the 
aforementioned facts and for reasons 
stated in his separate expressions in 
Derr Contract Carrier Application, 42 
M.C.C. 437, 445, and in four other pro- 
ceedings, including the Stone case of 
October 10, his opinion was that the in- 
stant application should be dismissed on 
the ground the proposed operations fell 
within the partial exemption provided 
in section 203(b) (6). 


Union-Carolina Railway 
Purchase by Southern and. 


Part Abandonment Granted 


Purchase by the Southern Railway 
Co. of about 4.6 miles of the line of the 
Buffalo, Union-Carolina Railroad Co., in 
Union county, S.C., owned by the United 
Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc., 
which controls about 90 corporations en- 
gaged in manufacturing textile goods or 
in related industries, has been autho- 
rized, with condiitons, by the Commis- 
sion, division 4. 

It has issued a report, order and cer- 
tificate by which it also approves aban- 
donment by the Buffalo, Union-Caro- 
lina of an unproductive portion of its 
line, about 14.2 miles, in Union county. 
The report, order and certificate are in 
Finance No. 16398, Southern Railway 
Co. Purchase, Etc., embracing Finance 
No. 16331, Buffalo, Union-Carolina Rail- 
road Abandonment. The certificate is 
effective 40 days from December 2. 

Conditions are that the Southern shall 
pay the B. U.-C. $100,000 for the portion 
of line to be purchased, that employes 
adversely affected shall be protected, and 
that the Southern shall perform under- 
takings assumed by it with respect to 
continuation of specific services and fa- 
cilities on the present line of the B. U.-C. 
until relieved by order of the Commis- 
sion. 

“The transactions herein do not con- 
template the complete abandonment of 
all properties of the Buffalo company 
and the cessation of service thereon,” 
said the Commission in its conclusions. 
“The proposed abandonment applies 
only to the unproductive portion thereof. 
The remainder is to be transferred to a 
strong trunk-line carrier. The law re- 
quires that the purchase proposed may 
be approved only upon a finding that the 
transaction will be consistent with the 
public interest and the terms just and 
reasonable. A different situation exists, 
insofar as its effect on the public is 
concerned, from that which would be 
presented were the Buffalo company 
seeking to abandon its entire line of rail- 
road.” 

The Commission said that except in 
relatively unimportant particulars, the 
Southern would be able to afford the 
public served by the B.U.-C. as efficient 
service as presently maintained by the 
B.U.-C. It said the instant proposals, 
by eliminating maintenance of unneces- 
sary railroad mileage, would promote de- 
velopment of an adequate transporta- 
tion system. 

“If a strong railroad system of trans- 
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portation is to be maintained,” the Com- 
mission continued, “it is essential that 
it be adjusted from time to time to the 
changing transportation needs of the 
country. This can be accomplished in 
some instances, as here, by the abandon- 
ment of lines which can be eliminated 
without adversely affecting the public 
and the unification of other railroad 
properties. Furthermore this Commis- 
sion has never looked with favor on in- 
dustry-controlled railroads. .. .” 

The Commission said both parties as- 
serted a fair value of the property was 
$150,000. It said that in considering the 
purchase price it was appropriate to 
consider the fact that the B.U.-C. had 
agreed to bear the expense of employe 
protection which in a section 5(2) pro- 
ceeding such as this ordinarily would 
devolve on the purchaser. 


Purchase Price $100,000 


“The record affords no basis for esti- 
mating the cost of such protection and 
it may be inconsequential in view of the 
fact that the United company will give 
the railroad employes work in its mills,” 
said the Commission. “However, the 
cost might amount to a substantial sum. 
In view of this fact we believe that a 
price of $100,000 for the property would 
be sufficiently compensatory to provide 
for such contingencies, and would be 
warranted from the standpoint of the 
Southern... .” 

The Commission prescribed nine spe- 
cific conditions for employe protection, 
and a condition No. 9 as shown in Okla- 
homa Ry. Co. Trustees Abandonment, 
257 I.C.C. 177, 197-201, as providing a 
fair and equitable arrangement for the 
B.U.-C. employes. 

“It does not appear that employes of 
the Southern could be affected ad- 
versely,” it said. “However, we will pre- 
scribe the same conditions for their pro- 
tection as were prescribed in Chicago & 
N.W. Ry. Co. Merger, 261 I.C.C. 672. 
Irrespective of the agreement between 
the parties it should be understood that 
the conditions imvosed insofar as this 
Commission is concerned will be the joint 
responsibility of both the seller and the 
purchaser of the property involved.” 

It said the complete line of the B.U.-C. 
extended from Buffalo through Union 
to Pride, S.C., the part to be abandoned 
extending from a mile and a half east 
of Union, near Monarch, to a connec- 
tion with the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
at Pride. 

By the transactions, it said, the Sea- 
board would lose revenues it had re- 
ceived in connection with traffic inter- 
changed at Pride. 

“However,” the Commission continued, 
“it voluntarily discontinued negotiations 
with respect to the purchase of the line. 
It must be assumed that a conclusion 
was reached that an investment in the 
property would be unprofitable. Like the 
Buffalo company it would have been re- 
quired to maintain 14 miles of non- 
productive line in order to serve four 
miles of productive line. The Southern 
is in a more advantageous position.” 





Nebraska Motor Lease 


The Commission, division 4, has ap- 
proved a lease by Wilford F. Williams, 
doing business as P.C.T. Stages, Grand 


Island, Neb., of motor-carrier operating 
rights of Burlington Transportation Co., 
Chicago, Ill., between specified Nebraska 
points. It issued a report in MC-F-4249, 
Wilford F. Williams—Lease (Portion)— 
Burlington Transportation Co., and an 
order effective January 5, 1950. It said 
objections, if any, to the report and or- 
der, should be submitted on or before 
December 21. 





Lending Money to Shippers 
On Commodities Shipped 
Held Unlawful by I.C.C. 


The Commission, division 2, has found 
unlawful schedules filed by Northwest 
Dairy Forwarding Co., Duluth, Minn., 
proposing to establish a rule that pro- 
vides that on request an advance of 70 
per cent of the market value of ship- 
ments of butter and eggs (in the shell) 
received at Minneapolis, Minn., would 
be made to the shipper for a charge of 
one-tenth of one per cent of the amount 
advanced. It says if the schedules were 
approved, it could not be expected the 
practice of lending money to shippers on 
commodities accepted for transportation 
could continue to be confined to this 
particular forwarder, or even to for- 
warder shipments of butter and eggs. 

A report was issued in I. and S. No. 
5640, Advances to Shippers of Butter 
and Eggs at Minneapolis, and an order 
requiring cancellation of the proposed 
schedules, on or before January 6, 1950, 
on one day’s notice. The proceeding was 
discontinued. 

Northwest Dairy, it said, filed its 
schedules proposing the rule, to become 
effective last April 6, and, on the Com- 
mission’s motion, the schedules’ effec- 
tive date was postponed until November 
5. It said Northwest had _ volun- 
tarily postponed the effective date un- 
til February 5, 1950. 

The Commission said that although 
there was on the record no evidence of 
discrimination or favoritism as between 
shippers because of the practice pro- 
posed to be legalized, as engaged in by 
Northwest for some years prior to the 
filing of the schedules, that fact alone 
was not conclusive of the lawfulness of 
the practice. 

“If the schedule before us were ap- 
proved, it could not be expected that 
the practice of lending money to ship- 
pers on commodities accepted for trans- 
portation could continue to be confined 
to this particular forwarder, or even to 
forwarder shipments of butter and eggs. 
It is reasonable to suppose that, to avoid 
the unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice or disadvantage prohibited by 
section 404(b), the practice would spread 
to other commodities and to other points, 
and by force of competition to other 
transportation agencies.” 


It said a definite price basis, for loan 
purposes, proposed to be used by North- 
west for butter and eggs was not avail- 
able for all commodities, and so far as 
the Commission was aware there was 
no dependable daily price basis for all 
commodities offered for transportation 
that could be utilized by transportation 
agencies generally. 


“It is thus plain that the practice pro- 
posed could not be confined within 
limits wherein it could be policed, and 
that approval thereof would op2n the 
door to unjust discrimination and un- 
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due preference and prejudice forbidden 
by section 404(b) of the act,” the Com- 
mission concluded. 


Shipper Support 


It said several shippers testified in 
support of the proposed schedules and 
they stated they had availed themselves 
of advances made by Northwest and 
that the advances were not only a great 
convenience, but a necessity if they 
were to continue their business on the 
same scale as at present. It said they 
were mostly small operators who couid 
not afford to have their capital tied up 
for from 10 days to two weeks, as was 
the case when their drafts were pre- 
sented to banks for collection or checks 
in payment for their commodities were 
received directly from the consignees. 

“The record indicates that no arrange- 
ment for loans through banking chan- 
nels could be made which would be as 
satisfactory to the shippers as is that 
here proposed,” said the Commission. 

Northwest had been a freight for- 
warder of dairy products, including 
butter and eggs, since 1924, said the 
Commission, adding that Northwest's 
officers also operated, as partners, the 
Northwest Butter and Egg Co. It said 
Northwest, from the beginning of its 
operations, for a premium of one-tenth 
of one per cent of the amount advanced, 
had advanced to shippers 70 per cent of 
the market value of butter and eggs on 
their delivery to Northwest at Min- 
neapolis. 

“The market value is determined by 
the quotations of the New York Mer- 
chandise Exchange for the day preced- 
ing the arrival of the shipments at 
Minneapolis,” said the Commission. “The 
advances were without tariff publication 
prior to the proposed schedule, which 
was filed at the behest of representatives 
of this Commission.” 





Denies ‘Grandfather’ Plea 


In Dollar Lines’ Bus Case 


The Commission, division 5, has denied 
an application of Dollar Lines, San 
Francisco, Calif., controlled and man- 
aged by Pacific Greyhound Lines, and 
successor-in-interest to Dollar Stages, 
Inc., for a certificate authorizing con- 
tinuance of operation, under the “grand- 
father” clause, in transporting passen- 
gers and baggage by motor vehicle be- 
tween Porland, Ore., and Los Angeles, 
Calif., over regular routes via Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and San Francisco, serv- 
ing all intermediate points. 

A report was issued in MC-1516, Dol- 
lar Lines Common Carrier Application, 
and an order denying the application 
effective January 16, 1950. 

The Commission said the most reason- 
able and logical conclusion that could 
be made, based on the facts of record, 
was that Dollar’s operations and those 
of Pacific Greyhound together consti- 
tuted a single operation. It said that 
in dealing with the public in general 
and with various regulatory bodies, it 
was clear an attempt was made to cre- 
ate the impression Dollar was an inde- 
pendent operator. 

“Applicant technically existed as an 
entity separate and distinct from Pacific 
Greyhound,” it continued. “The record, 
however, does not estabish any real in- 
tent by the parties or by apovlicant to 
conduct and maintain a bona fide trans- 
portation business. To the contrary, in 
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its relations with Pacific Greyhound, ap- 
plicant was no more than a ‘fighting 
ship’ organized and maintained by Pa- 
cific Greyhound to meet and discourage 
competition.” 

It said Pacific Greyhound had exer- 
cised full and complete control and man- 
agement of Dollar’s services from the 
beginning and Dollar’s drivers were and 
always had been supervised by operat- 
ing personnel of Pacific Greyhound; its 
accounts were kept in Pacific Grey- 
hound’s accounting office and general 
supervision of all of Dollar’s financial 
and operating matters had been per- 
formed by officers of Pacific Greyhound. 

“In the circumstances,” continued the 
Commission, “we conclude that appli- 
cant has failed to establish that the 
service performed in its name has been, 
in fact, a bona fide transportation op- 
eration independent: of the operation of 
Pacific Greyhound.” 

It said unquestionably the operation 
conducted in Dollar’s name was sub- 
stantial for a number of years prior to 
1947, when a drastic reduction in service 
began and this did not, in its opinion, 
meet the test of substantial bona fide 
operation provided in the interstate com- 
merce act. 

“In other words.” the Commission con- 
tined, “the service actually rendered 
since March, 1947, between Portland and 
San Francisco, considering the size and 
importance of these points, has been 
incidental, sporadic, or infrequent, and 
not substantial. Applicant’s contention 
that the reduction of service was to 
minimize losses is not a valid excuse for 
failure to conduct substantial operations. 
In the circumstances, we also conclude 
that applicant has failed to establish 
that it or its predecessor was in bona 
fide operation on and continuously since 
June 1, 1935.” 


Commissioner Lee noted a concurrence 
in the result. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


(An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of Com- 
mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
prompt application to the Commission.) 





Coal 


No. 30192, Hoover Coal Mining Co. v. 
Reading Co. By the Commission, di- 
Vision 3. Found applicable and not 
shown unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful, charges on one carload of anthracite 
coal shipped on June 7, 1948, from 
Tamaqua, Pa., to Bound Brook, N.J. 
Complaint dismissed. The Commission 
said the complainant corporation al- 
leged that failure of the defendant rail- 
Toad to comply at point of origin with 
its diversion order on the shipment re- 
Sulted in damage to the complainant of 
$44936. The Commission found that 
the involved car was handled in accord- 
ance with the complainant’s diversion 
orders in effect when it was waybilled. 


Fire Clay 


No. 30003, Laclede-Christy Co. v. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad 
Co. et al. By the Commission, division 
3. Found not shown unreasonable, un- 
just!y discriminatory, unduly prejudicial, 
or in violation of section 4 of the inter- 
State commerce act, rates and transit 
alrangements on fire clay, in carloads, 


from certain origins in Missouri to 
manufacturing points in Missouri at St. 
Louis, East Mexico, Mexico, Farber, and 
Vandalia, where it is converted into fire 
brick shipped to numerous U.S. points. 
Complaint dismissed. The report said 
that what the complainant desired was 
the same through charge on clay in and 
brick out with transit at St. Louis as 
its competitors paid with transit at 
Mexico, East Mexico, Farber, and Van- 
dalia. It said support for an order 
requiring such an adjustment could be 
found only in a clear showing that the 
transportation conditions by way of St. 
Louis and by way of the competing 
points were or would be substantially 
similar. Such a showing, it said, had 
not been made on the record. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


D. & R. G. W. 


Denial by the Commission of an ap- 
plication of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Co. for permission to 
abandon its 8.9-mile Reilly Canon 
Branch and operation under trackage 
rights over a 4.12-mile line of the 
Colorado & Wyoming Railway Co., all 
in Las Animas county, Colo., has been 
recommended by Examiner Robert 
Romero. A proposed report has been 
issued in Finance No. 16550, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. Aban- 
donment, Etc. 

Principal industry in the tributary is 
mining, says the examiner, adding that 
the mines served are the Bon Carbo, the 
Anchor, and the Dix. The Bon Carbo, 
he says, has been the D. & R. G. W.’s 
principal source of traffic. 

The D. & R. G. W., contended, said 
the examiner, that since mining opera- 
tions had been virtually abandoned, the 
branch no longer served a useful pur- 
pose; that destruction of the Bon Carbo 
mine’s tipple by fire had resulted in the 
loss of its principal source of branch 
revenue; that if the tipple were rebuilt, 
the mine operator had no assured coal 
markets; and that the volume of traffic 
that moved subsequent to the tipple’s 
destruction was insignificant. 

“No losses have been incurred in the 
operation of the branch in the past two 
years,” said the examiner. “There is a 
large quantity of coal available at the 
Bon Carbo mine and the mine operator 
appears to be in a position to produce 
substantial tonnage. The branch is in 
need of some rehabilitation, but can be 
continued in operation for at least a year 
without substantial expenditures above 
ordinary maintenance. Under the cir- 
cumstances the protestants should be af- 
forded a trial period of operation, ex- 
tending for one year from the date of 
the Commission’s order herein, to dem- 
onstrate the support of the branch that 
may be expected from them.” 

_ The protests were filed by shippers, the 
examiner said. 


M. & A. 


By an application in Finance No. 16811, 
the Mississippi & Alabama Railroad Co. 
asks the Commission to authorize aban- 
donment of operations over 17 miles of 
track, extending from Vinegar Bend, 
Washington county, Ala., to Leakesville, 
Greene county, Miss. The applicant said 
the timber the line was built to serve 
had largely ceased to move. 
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COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


(An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of motor 
carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission.) 





*MC-110478 Hary K. Watkins dba 
Watkins Trucking Co. Uhrichville, O. 
Permit granted. (1) Fire clay and clay 
products from Uhrichville, O., and points 
within four miles thereof, and points in 
Jefferson county, O., to points in Pa., O., 
Tll., Ind., lower peninsula of Mich., points 
in seven Ky. counties, and points in de- 
scribed areas of N.Y. and W.Va., and (2) 
empty containers used in the transpor- 
tation of clay products, from points in 
the aforementioned destination territory 
to Uhrichville, O., and points within four 
miles thereof, and points in Jefferson 
county, O., over irregular routes. 

MC-111055, Richard Kickert and Bessie 
Kickert, dba Kickert School Bus Lines, 
Chicago Heights, Ill, common carrier. 
Certificate granted. Passengers and bag- 
gage, in roundtrip charter operations 
over irregular routes in a described Ill. 
territory. 

* MC-110517, Warren H. Desper, dba 
Desper Terminal & Distributing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Certificate denied. New 
furniture and office equipment, crated, 
from Los Angeles to points in seven 
Calif. counties within 100 miles of Los 
Angeles, over irregular routes, with re- 
jected shipments and furniture and of- 
fice equipment returned by consignees 
for repair on return movements. 

* MC-45860, Ferguson Freight Lines, 
Inc., Beaver Falls, Pa., modification of 
certificate. Amended certificate granted. 
Iron and steel mill products, continuance 
of operation, from Beaver Falls to De- 
fiance and Toledo, O., and points in O. 
on and east of O. highway 4 and on and 
north of U. S. highways 30 and 30N, and 
from Massillon, O., to Beaver Falls, over 
irregular routes, in lieu of present au- 
thority to transport steel products. 

MC-108801, Sub. 1, Hillman L. Melton, 
dba M. & L. Transport Co., Springfield, 
Mo. Permit granted, on reconsideration, 
Commissioners Alldredge, Rogers, Mitch- 
ell and Cross noting dissents. New auto- 
mobiles, in initial movements, in truck- 
away service, from Willow Run, Mich., 
to Springfield, Mo., over a described 
route, and return, with no transportation 
for compensation, over the same route to 
Willow Run, serving no intermediate 
points. 

MC-110077, Jack Cooper, Jr., and Thom 
Cooper, dba J-T Transport Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Certificate denied. New auto- 
mobiles and new trucks, in initial move- 
ments, by truckaway and driveaway serv- 
ices, over irregular routes between speci- 
fied points in Mich., Mo., and Kan., and 
return with no transportation for com- 
pensation except as otherwise authorized, 
to origin points; new automotive vehicles, 
finished and unfinished, and new auto- 
motive-vehicle chassis, in initial move- 
ments, by driveaway service, over regular 
and irregular routes, between specified 
points in Mich., and Mo., and new auto- 
mobiles, in initial movements, by truck- 
away service, over irregular routes from 
Willow Run, Washtenaw county, Mich., to 
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points and places in the Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kan. commercial zone, with no 
transportation for compensation on re- 
turn, except as otherwise authorized. 
Applicants and Jack Cooper Transport 
Co., Inc., found to be owned, controlled 
and managed.in a common interest, and 
holding of certificate by applicants and 
specified permits by Jack Cooper Trans- 
port Co., Inc., found not consistent with 
public interest and national transporta- 
tion policy. 

*MC-110303, Sub. 1, Walter Pierce 
and Emil Damia, Jr., dba P. & D. Service 
Trucking, San Mateo, Calif. Permit de- 
nied. “Totalisators” between all race 
tracks and fair grounds in Ariz., Calif., 
and Ore., over irregular routes. The re- 
Port said a totalisator, sometimes called 
a@ pari-mutuel, consisted of machines 
and electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment used in recording and computing 
bets at race tracks. 

MC-110349, Leo Trimble, dba Trimble 
Transportation, Iowa City, Ia. (Cor- 
rected report) Permit granted. Malt 
beverages, in containers, from Peoria, 
Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., St. Paul, Minn., 
and South Bend, Ind., to Iowa City, Ia., 
and empty malt beverage containers 
from Iowa City to the specified origins, 
over irregular routes. 

*MC-110659, Louis Ghiz, South 
Charleston, W.Va. On reconsideration, 
certificate granted. Malt beverages, 
over irrecular routes, from Carnegie and 
McKees Rocks, Pa., to Beckley, Charles- 
ton, and Logan, W.Va., and empty malt 
beverage containers on return. 

* MC-20783, Sub. 26, Tompkins Motor 
Lines, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. Certificate 
granted, Commissioner Lee concurring 
in part. Over irregular routes, (1) 
dairy products from specified Tenn. 
points to points in a described Ala. area 
and all points in Fla., Ga., N.C., and 
S.C., (2) cheese from Fayetteville, Tenn., 
to aforementioned destination points, 
and (3) frozen foods, and fresh fruits 
and vegetables, (a) from Cleveland, 
Tenn., to Atlanta and Dalton, Ga., and 
(b) from Portland, Tenn., to points in 
a described Ala. area, and all points in 
Fla. and Ga. : 

* MC-29747, Sub. 1, Lehigh Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., Newark, N.J. Certificate 
granted. Over irregular routes, general 
commodities, with exceptions, from 
Jersey City, N.J., to points in N.J. within 
50 miles of Jersey City, and to Tuxedo, 
N.Y., points in Westchester and Rock- 
land counties, N.Y., and on Long Island, 
N.Y., on and west of N.Y. highway 112. 

* MC-30844, Sub. 10, Heuer Truck 
Lines, Inc., Marshalltown, Ia. Certifi- 
cate granted, Commissioner Rogers not- 
ing a dissent. Canned goods and 
groceries from Pittsburgh, Pa., to points 
in Ia. and Neb., over irregular routes. 

* MC-108001, Sub. 1, Jesse Wahl, To- 
ledo, O., embracing MC-106956, Sub. 2, 
Walter Clark, Ottawa Lake, Mich. Over 
irregular routes, (1) sand, gravel, earth, 
road-building materials, building blocks, 
and crushed stone, from points in 
Lenawee and Monroe counties, Mich., 
to points in Lucas and Fulton counties, 
O., and in four townshids, Wood county, 
O., and (2) stone, building blocks, road- 
building materials, cement, mortar, 
cinders, brick, vitrified clay tile, and 
agricultural lime, from points in Lucas 
county, O., to points in Lenawee and 
Monroe counties, Mich., conditioned on 
cancellation of certificates held by each 





applicant in MC-108001 and MC-106956, 
Sub. 1. The report said a restriction 
proposed by applicants limiting service 
to transportation of cement to not more 
than 2,500 pounds on one vehicle at one 
time, even though acceptable to appli- 
cants; should not be employed. There 
might well be occasions, it said, when 
the convenience of shippers would re- 
quire the movement of larger quantities 
of this commodity which was related in 
use to the other authorized commodi- 
ties. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Second supplemental report and supple- 
mental order in F.D. No. 16236, Coastal Tank 
Lines, Inc. Securities, granting authority to 
extend for a period of 12 months the ma- 
turity date of the last installment of each 
of four installment notes in the total face 
amount of $222,775.10. Approved. 

os 


Report and order in F.D. No. 16789, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. Co. 
Equipment Trust Certificates, granting au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of not exceeding $2,340,000 of New 
York, New Haven & Hartford equipment 
trust of 1949, No. 2, 214-per cent equipment- 
trust certificates, to be issued by the Girard 
Trust Co., as trustee, and sold at 98.6693 
and accrued dividends in connection with 
the procurement of certain new equipment. 
Approved. 





* * oa 


Report and order in F.D. No. 16647, Chi- 
cago Great Western Railway Co. Joint Use, 
and F.D. No. 16648, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. Trackage Rights, ap- 
proved. The C.G.W., in its application, asked 
authority to make joint use of tracks of the 
Union Pacific, and of the passenger station 
and appurtenant tracks and other facilities 
of the Burlington, at Omaha, Neb., as an 
extension of agreements entered into in 
1929. The Burlington, in its application. 
sought authority to operate over the Union 
Pacific between a connection of the Burling- 
ton tracks with those of the Union Pacific 
in Council Bluffs, Ia., and a point near the 
Burlington’s Omaha, Neb. passenger sta- 
tion, about 2.73 miles. ‘ 

* 

Report and order in F.D. No. 16705, Boston 
& Maine Railroad Purchase, etc., and F.D. 
No. 16706, Boston & Maine Railroad Assump- 
tion of Obligation and Liability, (1) au- 
thorizing purchase by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad of the properties and franchises of 
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the Vermont Valley Railroad and the 9Qul- 
livan County Railroad, conditions pre- 
scribed; and (2) granting authority to the 
Boston & Maine Railroad to assume Obliga- 
tion and liability, as primary obligor, in 
respect of the payment of the princip.l, 
premium if any, interest, and sinking-fuid 
installments on not exceeding $306,000 of 
first-mortgage sinking-fund 4-per cent 
bonds of the Vermont Valley Railroad. Ap- 
proved. 
* + * 

Report and order in F.D. No. 16788, Meri- 
dian & Bigbee River Railway Co. Trustee 
Certificates, granting authority to issue not 
exceeding $50,000 of trustee’s certificates, io 
be delivered to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to evidence an advance for a 
like amount, to provide funds for repairs 
to a pier of applicant’s bridge over the 
Tombigbee River. Approved. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-4181, Samuel Schreiber and Marian 
Schreiber—Control; Schreiber Trucking Co., 
Inc.—Purchase—Jackie Ross. Report and 
order by the Commission, division 4. Pur- 
chase"by Schreiber Trucking Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., of certain operating rights of 
Jackie Ross (Thomas P. McGarrity, receiver), 
dba Trenton Fast Freight, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and acquisition by Samuel and Marian 
Schreiber, also of Pittsburgh, of control of 
the rights through the purchase, approved 
and authorized, with conditions, effective 
January 5, 1950. Authority granted by or- 
der of June 22, 1949, authorizing temporary 
operations by Schreiber Trucking Co., Inc., 
as lessee of rights of Jackie Ross (Thomas 
P. McGarrity, receiver), dba Trenton Fast 
Freight, modified to expire not later than 
April 5, 1950, or on date of consummation 
of purchase and control transaction au- 
thorized, if occurring sooner. 

* “ * 


MC-F-4229, H. E. Savage, Jr.—Control; 
Savage Truck Line, Inc.—Purchase—George 
Ward Campbell. Application of Savage Truck 
Line, Inc., Norfolk, Va., for authority to 
purchase the operating rights of George 
Ward Campbell, Keller, Va., and of H. E. 
Savage, Jr., for authority to acquire con- 
} a ys the rights through the purchase, 
enied. 





* * * 


MC-F-4374, Leo Miller and Everett C. Mc- 
Gee—Control; Ferguson Freight Lines, Inc. 
—Purchase—Ceramic Trucking Co. Applica- 
tion for authority under section 210a(b) of 
Ferguson Freight Lines, Inc., of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., for temporary overation of the 
motor-carrier rights of Ceramic Trucking 
Co., of East Liverpool, O., denied. 


ORDERS 


Consolidated Southwestern 


Cases Rate Order Issued 


By an order in No. 13535, et al., Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases, the Com- 
mission, division 3, has further amended 
its order of April 5, 1927, in the pro- 
ceedings, to permit establishment of the 
following rates, subject to rule 27 of 
tariff circular No. 20 with respect to 
intermediate points of origin and desti- 
nation via specified routes, without con- 
temporaneously establishing and main- 
taining corresponding rates to, from, and 
between other points as required by 
finding 27 of the order: 

“Extract, bark and tanning, dry, in 
barrels, bags, or boxes, from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Beaumont, Houston, Orange, 
and Port Arthur, Tex., alternating rates 
of 121 and 132 cents per 100 pounds, in 
straight carloads, minima 60,000 and 
36,000 pounds, respectively. 

“Soda, caustic, dry, in bulk in barrels, 
casks, or drums, to Winnie, Tex., rates 
per net ton of 233 cents from Lake 
Charles, La., and 404 cents from Baton 
Rouge and North Baton Rouge, La., in 
carloads, minimum 170.000 pounds.” 

It said W. F. Knobeloch, on behalf 


of the southwestern railroads, filed two 
petitions in October, requesting approval 
under finding 27 and modifications of 
Prior findings and orders with respect 
to dry bark and tanning extract and dry 
caustic soda. 





I.C.C. Refuses Rule to Make 
Rails Furnish Copies of 
4th Section Applications 


Secretary Bartel of the Commission. 
has issued the following notice with re- 
spect to a request that the Commission 
amend its general rules of practice to 
require railroads to serve on water car- 
riers competing for the traffic involved, 
copies of applications for relief from 
the provisions of section 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act, when based on 
water competition: 

“The Commission was recently re- 
quested to amend its general rules of 
practice to require rail carriers, when 
filing applications for relief from the 
provisions of section 4 of the interstate 
commerce act, when based upon water 
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competition, to serve a copy of the ap- 
plication upon the water carriers com- 
peting for the traffic involved. 

“Because the procedure as to fourth 
section applications by rail carriers is 
specifically covered by special rules of 
procedure, and because competition 
forming the basis for relief sought is nct 
always limited to water carriers, but is 
often founded upon the competition of 
carriers, by land or water, not subject 
to regulation under the interstate com- 
merce act, the proposed amendment of 
the general rules of practices was 
thought inappropriate. 


“However, the Commission informally 
asked the railroads, and they have 
agreed, to furnish any water carrier 
whose competition they desire to meet 
under fourth-section relief, with a copy 
of their application seeking such relief, 
and to state in the application filed with 
the Commission that this has been done. 
Additionally, arrangements have been 
made for daily publication in the Fed- 
eral Register of a summary of all fourth- 
section applications filed. The summary 
of newly filed fourth-section applications 
furnished to the nublic daily through 
the Secretary’s office will also be con- 
tinued.” 


Motor Permit Revoked 


By an order in MC-C-639, Henry 
Shelley—Revocation of Permit, the 
Commission, division 5, has revoked and 
canceled a motor-carrier authority per- 
mit issued December 7, 1939, in MC- 
100280 to Henry Shelley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. It says Shelley has failed to show, 
within the time allowed by a Commis- 
sion order, that he complied with the 
provisions of section 215 of the inter- 
state commerce act relating to insur- 
ance, and with the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated under that section. 
The proceeding in MC-C-639 is discon- 
tinued. 





Isthmian Temporary Rights 


By an order in W-654, Sub. 5, Isth- 
mian Steamship Co: Temporary Auth- 
ority—Yaquina Bay, the Commission, 
division 4, has authorized the applicant 
to operate as a common carrier by self- 
propelled vessels in the transportation of 
lumber from Yaquina Bay, Ore., to 
Brownsville,- Corpus Christi, Houston, 
and Port Arthur, Tex., Mobile, Ala., New 
Orleans, La., and Port St. Joe, Fla., un- 
til May 30, 1950. It found there was an 
Immediate and urgent need for the 
Service and no other carrier service 
Capable of meeting the need. 





Motor Record Disposal 


The Commission, by an order by 
Chairman Mahaffie, has authorized 
Jefferson Transportation Co., Minneap- 
dlis, Minn., a motor carrier, to destroy 
Specified accounts, record or memoranda 
after they have been photographed for 
preservation. 


Motor Finance Action 


The Commission, division 4, has issued 
orders in the following motor finance 
Cases, approving the proposals, with the 
effective dates of the orders and the 
tes on or before which objections are 








to be filed with the Commission, as 
shown: 


MC-F-4223, F. W. Craun—Control; Craun 
Transportation, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)— 
Delbert S. Dymond, authorizing purchase by 
Craun Transportation, Inc., Bettsville, O., of 
irregular-route motor-carrier operating rights 
of Delbert S. Dymond, dba Dymond Trucking, 
Fremont, O., and acquisition of control of 
the rights by F. W. Craun, through the pur- 
chase. Order effective, January 11, 1950; ob- 
jections to be filed by December 27. 

MC-F-4327, A. R. Jordan—Control; Jordan 
Bus Co.—Purchase—Nance Bus Lines, author- 
izing purchase by Jordan Bus Co., Hugo, 
Okla., of motor-carrier operating rights and 
property of L. A. Nance, R. C. Nance, and 
Lillie M. Newman, partners dba Nance Bus 
Lines, Paris, Tex., and acquisition of control 
of the rights and property, through the 
purchase, ‘by A. R. Jordan, of Hugo. Order 
effective January 5, 1950; objections to be 
filed December 21. 





Vegetable Weight Findings 
Postponed to Dec. 31, ‘50 


The Commission, by an order in No. 
29645, Transcontinental Rates and Esti- 
mated Weights on Vegetables, has post- 
poned until December 31, 1950, para- 
graphs 4, 5, and 11 of the findings of its 
report and order in the proceeding, but 
only in connection with a limitation of 
the arched top or bulge of vegetable con- 
tainers to 1% inches. It says changes 
necessary in the effective tariffs may be 
made on not less than 15 days’ notice 
(T.W., March 5, p. 37). 

It said the Western Growers Associa- 
tion had petitioned for the postponement. 
The report and order referred to were 
dated July 6, 1948, as amended by an 
order of February 25, 1949. 





Luckenbach Right Extended 


By an order in W-512, Sub. 8, Lucken- 
bach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., Tempo- 
rary Authority—Corpus Christi, the Com- 
mission, division 4, has extended until 
April 3, 1950, temporary authority to 
operate as a common carrier by self- 
propelled vessels granted Luckenbach in 
October. The authority embraces lum- 
ber and lumber products from Pacific 
coast ports to Corpus Christi, Tex. 





Sleeping Car Record Rules 


The Commission has issued a 38-page 
mimeographed pamphlet covering “Regu- 
lations to Govern the Destruction of Rec- 
ords of Sleeping Car Companies” pre- 
scribed by the Commission in accordance 
with section 20 of the interstate com- 
merce act, effective January 1, 1950. It 
said any interested party might, on or 
before December 19, file written reasons 
why the regulations should not become 
effective and request oral argument. 


1.C.C. Examiner Retires 


In connection with the retirement and 
admission to practice of Examiner Frank 
C. Weems (T.W., Dec. 3, p. 48), the 
Commission made available a statement 
as follows: 

“After 40 years service with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Frank 
C. Weems, hearing examiner of the 
Commission, retires at the age of 71. A 
native of Baltimore he was there em- 
ployed in the general offices of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad prior to his ap- 
pointment to a position in the Bu- 
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reau of Traffic of the Commission. He 
has been a hearing examiner in the 
Bureau of Formal Cases for over 24 
years. He is an alumnus of the Wash- 
ington College of Law, now part of 
the American University, and is a 
member of the Federal Bar Association 
and Barristers Lodge of the Masons. De- 
siring to continue his usefulness he has 
applied for, and was granted permission 
to practice before the Commission. At 
an assembly of his associates and others, 
Mr. Weems was presented with suitable 
tokens of esteem and a corsage was pre- 
sented to his wife, the former Nell 
Fincher of Charlotte, N.C., who was em- 
ployed several years ago as examiner in 
the Indian Tribal Section of the General 
Accounting Office.” 





Water Right Set Aside 


By an order in W-408, Border Line 
Transportation Co. Common Carrier Ap- 
plication, the Commission, division 4, has 
set aside a certificate issued to Border 
Line Transportation Co., Seattle, Wash., 
and dismissed its application, for au- 
thority to continue operations as a com- 
mon carrier by self-propelled vessels in 
the transportation of commodities gen- 
erally between ports in the Puget Sound 
area. It said no operations had been 
conducted under the certificate since 
September, 1942, and that by letter of 
November 18, 1949, the carrier requested 
cancellation of the certificate. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


(Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commission. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin.) 





I. and S. M-3183, Boots or Shoes— 


‘ Providence, R. I. to New York, from 


December 4, to and including July 3, 
1950, certain schedules published in sup- 
plement No. 2 to tariff MF.I.C.C. No. 8 
of Arrow ‘Transportation Co., Inc., 
Providence, R.I. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to reduce rates on boots 
or shoes, rubber or rubber and canvas, 
felt or wool combined, from Providence, 
R. I. to Bronx and New York (Zone 1), 
_ 

I. and S. M-3185, Automobile Parts, 
Racine, Wis. to Detroit, Mich., from De- 
cember 6, to and including July 5, 1950, 
certain schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 7 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 7 of 
Michigan Tri-State Motor Express, Inc., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. The suspended 
schedules propose a new commodity 
rate, minimum 20,000 pounds, on auto- 
mobile jacks or parts thereof, from 
Racine, Wis. to Detroit, Mich. 

I. and S. M-3186, Family Plan Ex- 
cursion Fares—American Buslines, Inc., 
from December 6, to and including July 
5, 1950, of all schedules published in 
tariff MP-I.C.C. No. 21 of American Bus- 
lines, Inc., Chicago, Ill. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish so-called 
new mid-week family plan one-way and 
round-trip passenger excursion fares be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo. and Fort Worth, 
Tex., and intermediate points. 

I. and S. No. 5731, Iron & Steel Articles, 
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Minnequa to Oklahoma & Texas, on the 
Commission’s motion, from December 7, 
to and including July 6, 1950, certain 
schedules as published in supplement No. 
45 to St. Louis—San Francisco Railway 
Co.’s tariff I.C.C. No. 11367, supplement 
No. 146 to. Agent D. Q. Marsh’s tariff 
I.C.C. No. 3443, and other tariffs. The 
suspended schedules propose to reduce, 
over certain routes, the rates on iron 
and steel articles, in carloads, from 
Minnequa, Colo., to points in Oklahoma 
and Texas without observing the provi- 
sions of section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

I. and S. M-3187, Federal Motor Lines, 
Inc.—Stopping-in-Transit, from Decem- 
ber 7, to and including July 6, 1950, cer- 
tain schedules published in supplement 
No. 4 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 1 of Fed- 
eral Motor Lines, Inc., West Haven, 
Conn. The suspended schedules propose 
to establish stopping-in-transit provi- 
sions for partial unloading in connec- 
tion with 20,000 pound motor-common- 
carrier commodity rates on paper bags 
and wrapping paper from portions of 
New York City, N.Y., to 17 points in 
Connecticut. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 30205, Alfred Jacobs, Trading as 
Jeffrey Sales Co. v. A. G. S. et al. Complain- 
ant’s petition for subpena to compel de- 
fendants to produce documentary records of 
service accorded car and shipment, denied. 





I. & S&S. 5717, Lard & Soap between Balti- 
more, Washington, & Va. Proceeding dis- 
continued following cancellation of sched- 
ules under special permission. Tariffs filed 
by respondents effective November 17 can- 
celing schedules. 4 

7 

MC 1508, Sub. 13, Richmond Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., extension, Lexington Park, Md. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on 
record and referred to Division 5. 

oe * 


MC 4761, Sub. 3, John F. Stang, extension, 
Petroleum Products, and Sulphur Dioxide. 
Report and order of September 12, effective 
December 30 modified by deleting from title 
of report and recommended order word: 
“Strang”; and substituting in lieu thereof: 
“Stang”; and by deleting from authority 
sought and from findings the following: 
“points in that part of NY on and east of 

S Highway 62 those in that part of Pa on 
and east of US Highway 62 Pa Highway 8 
and US Highway 19 those in that part of 
W Va on and east of US Highways 19 119 and 
60” and substituting in lieu thereof: “points 
in that part of NY on and west of US 
Highway 62 those in that part of Pa on and 
west of a line beginning at NY-Pa State 
line and extending along US Highway 62 to 
its junction with Pa Highway 8 thence along 
Pennsylvania Highway 8 to Pittsburgh Pa 
and thence along US Highway 19 to Pa-W 
Va State line and those in that part of W 
Va on west and north of a line beginning 
at Pa-W Va State line thence along US 
Highway 19 to its junction with US Highway 
119 at Weston W Va thence along US High- 
way 119 to its junction with US Highway 60 
thence along US Highway 60 to Ohio River’. 

* 


MC-FC 26266, Walter A. Wooten, Purchase 
(Portion), Columbia Truck Express and MC- 
C 937, Martin Transfer Co., et al. v. Colum- 
bia Truck Express, et al. Petition for re- 
consideration denied. 

* * * 

I. & 9. M-32095, Classifications, carriages, 
go-carts or sulkies. Discontinued. Respond- 
ents under special permission filed tariffs 
effective November 23 canceling suspended 
schedules. 

. * * 

No. 29821, Hancock Brick & Tile Co. et al. 
v. C. & Y. et al. Order of June 9 further 
modified to become effective January 30, 
1950, instead of December 30, on not less 
than 30 days’ notice. 


I. & S. 5713, Express rates on bakery goods. 
Discontinued. Respondents under _ special 
permission filed tariffs effective November 
28 canceling suspended schedules. 


MC 78039, Sub. 5, B. R. Trucking Co., ex- 
tension, general commodities. Proceeding re- 
opened for further hearing at a time and 
place to be fixed. 


* * * 


MC 109507, Sub. 2, Cofer Freight Line, 
Inc. extension, lard products. Report of Sep- 
tember 26 modified to delete words “‘of malt 
beverages, from Chattanooga to Fla., with 
return of malt beverage containers in re- 
verse direction,” from findings in (3) of 
report and insert in lieu thereof words “of 
malt beverages, from Chattanooga to Ga. 
and Fla. with return of empty malt bever- 
ages in reverse direction.”’ 

x + a 


MC-F 3895, U.P., control; Union Pacific 
Motor Freight Co., purchase (portion), Niel- 


TRAFFIC Wortp 


sen & Petersen, Inc. Applicants’ petition for 
extension of time to exercise authority 
granted by report of February 24, as modi- 
fied by report of June 3, granted; and time 
extended to February, 28, | 1950. 


MC-F 4226, H. H. Janke, et al. control; 
Dakota Transfer & Storage Co., purchase, 
Arthur F. Janke. Time in which applic:nts 
may exercise authority granted in orde= of 
September 16, extended to December 31. 

* am * 


MC-F 4336, Superior Forwarding Co., Inc, 
purchase (portion), D. W. Hoskins. Time for 
complying with conditions of order of No. 
vember 2, extended to December 15. 

* * oo 


MC-F 4362, Southern Pacific Co., control; 
Southern Pacific Transport Co., purchase 
(portion), Airline Freight Line, Inc. and 
MC-F 4363, A. T. & S. F., control; Santa Fe 
Trail Transportation Co., purchase (portion), 
— Freight Line, Inc. Applications dis- 
missed. 


APPLICATIONS 


AND PETITIONS 





Pan-Atlantic Asks Right 


To Serve Pensacola 


Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation, 
doing business as Pan-Atlantic Line, 
has asked the Commission, by an ap- 
plication in W-376, Sub. 8, for authority 
to transport commodities generally, and 
passengers, as a common carrier, between 
Pensacola, Fla., on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the points now served 
under W-376, as amended: Boston, Mass., 
New York Harbor, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., Georgetown, S.C., 
Charleston, S.C., Jacksonville, Miami, 
Tampa, Port St. Joe and Panama City, 
Fla., Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La. 

Pan-Atlantic also filed a_ petition, 
docketed as W-376, Sub. 9, for temporary 
authority to conduct the service to and 
from Pensacola. The applicant said at 
present there was an urgent and con- 
tinually increasing need and demand for 
break-bulk coastwise water service be- 
tween Pensacola and the ports it now 
served, and that shippers and receivers 
at the Florida point had asked Pan- 
Atlantic to seek authority to serve that 
port so that “their immediate and im- 
perative needs for water service may be 
met.” 

Pan-Atlantic said the emergency was 
occasioned by the fact that no other 
coastwise deep-water common carrier 
line was now providing service to or 
from Pensacola, and by the substantial 
increase in the demand for coastwise 
service occasioned by the rapid indus- 
trial growth of the Pensacola area. Pan- 
Atlantic estimated it would transport 
annually about 17,000 tons inbound and 
60,000 tons outbound if the authority was 
granted. Included in the tonnage figures, 
it said, were substantial quantities of 
paper products and naval stores, pro- 
duced in large volume in the Pensacola 
area. 


Ace Forwarder Application 


Ace Forwarders, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
by an application in FF--202, Sub. 1. has 
asked the Commission for authority to 
institute operation as a freight forwarder 
through use of railroad and motor-ve- 
hicle facilities in the transportation of 


general commodities from points in 
svecified counties of New York and New 
Jersey to points in specified counties of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. 

The applicant said its principal origin 
assembly and consolidation point would 


be New York, N.Y., and its principal 
destination or break-bulk point, Pitts- 
burgh. 

“Shipments will be picked up at the 
shipper’s or consignor’s dock or door by 
local cartage operators at terminal 
points and by motor common carriers at 
off-line points and will be consolidated 
at origin terminals into carloads and 
moved by rail to destination terminals,” 
said the applicant. “Upon arrival at des- 
tination terminals the cars will be un- 
loaded and the shipments will be dis- 
tributed to the consignees designated 
thereon by using local cartage operators 
within terminal areas and motor com- 
mon carriers to off-line points.” 


Southwest Rails Ask Rates 


On Alcohol, Related Items 


W. F. Knobeloch, for the southwestern 
railroads, by a petition in No. 13535, et 
al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
has asked the Commission for approval, 
under finding No. 27 of its decision in the 
proceedings, of establishment of rates on 
alcohol and related products as follows: 

Rate of 65 cents a 100 nounds on alcohol 
and related articles as described in items 
335-J and 385-D of Agent Marsh’s I.C.C. No. 
3721, from Velasco, Tex., to Spring Hill, La. 

Rate of 72 cents a 100 pounds on alcohol 
and related artic'es described in item 35-B 
of Agent Marsh’s I.C.C. No. 3721 from Bishop, 
Tex., to Spring Hill, La. 

Rate of 60 cents a 100 pounds on alcohol 
and related articles as described in item 20 
of Agent Marsh’s I.C.C. No. 3721, from Port 
Neches and Winnie, Tex., to Spring Hill, La. 

The petition said the rates for which 
approval was sought had been published 
to become effective January 4, 1950, in 
specified items of suvplement No. 124 
to Agent Marsh’s I.C.C. No. 3721. 

It said there was a need for alcohol 
and related articles at Spring Hill, La. 
and that the carriers proposed to estab- 
lish the aforementioned rates which were 
the same as presently provided im 
specified items of Azent Marsh’s I.C.C. 
No. 3721 from Velasco, Bishop, Port 
Neches, and Winnie, Tex., to Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The present rates on these articles, it 
said, were 77, 96, 67, and 67 cents a 100 
pounds from Velasco, Bishop, Port 
Neches, and Winnie, respectively. ‘These 
rates, also the aforementioned proposed 
rates, included the Ex Parte increases 
and acordingly were not subject to tariffs 
X-162-B, X-166-C, and X-168-A, Agent 
Marsh’s I.C.C. Nos. 3814 and 3851, said 
the petition. 
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It said the rates on alcohol and related 
articles from the competing producing 
points of Houston, Orange, Port Arthur, 
and Texas City, Tex., were the same to 
poth Memphis and Spring Hill. 

“With the Memphis rates applying to 
spring Hill from the competing produc- 
ing points of Houston, Orange, Port 
Arthur, and Texas City, carriers propose 
to also apply them to Spring Hill from 
Velasco, Bishop, Port Neches, and Win- 
nie, Tex.,” said the petition. 


New Keeshin Purchase 
Proposal Filed with I.C.C 


The Pacific Intermountain Express Co., 
of Oakland, Calif., has filed with the 
Commission an application in MC-F- 
4401, asking authority to purchase the 
properties of Keeshin Freight Lines, 
Inc., and other debtors, involved in the 
reorganization proceeding in the federal 
district court at Chicago (T.W. Dec. 3, 
. 60). 

. P. I. E. was party to a new plan of re- 
organization filed in November in which 
was included a cash offer of $1,940,000 by 
Pp. I. E. to pay $1,675,000 for the assets 
of the three Keeshin operating com- 
panies, and $265,000 to meet 13% per cent 
of the claims of holding company 
creditors. 

Although hearing on the plan in the 
district court at Chicago was set for De- 
cember 5, the court issued an order 
dated December 1, permitting the trus- 
tees of Keeshin to join in the application 
before the Commission to save time, and 
to enable P. I. E. to file the application 
in advance of the hearing. The hearing 
scheduled for December 5 before Fed- 
eral Judge Walter J. La Buy, was con- 
tinued to December 12. 


Coyle Asks Warrior River 
Extension of Authority 


Coyle Lines, Inc., of New Orleans, by an 
application in W-700, Sub. 3, has asked 
the Commission to revise its present au- 
thority to permit extension of service to 
the Warrior River system (Mobile, Tom- 
bigbee, and Warrior Rivers and navigable 
tributaries) above Chickasaw (Mobile), 
Ala. The applicant said the principal 
additional points served would be Port 
Birmingham, ‘Tuscaloosa, Demopolis, and 
Coyle, Ala. 

Coyle said it was obvious that coal 
would provide a large part of the traffic 
at the inception of the extended service, 
but added it would provide a common 
carrier service available to all on equal 
terms, and that the extension was not for 
the purpose of providing any special 
benefit to any particular industries. 

The applicant estimated it would have 
Tevenues southbound annually of $342,320, 
and northbound, $107,000, with total ad- 
ditional expenses estimated at $326,960. 
Aside from coal, Coyle estimated revenue 
on iron and steel products southbound 
at $50,000, and northbound, as $47,250 
on caustic soda, liquid; $8,000 on sulphur; 
and £15,750 on petroleum products in 
packa:es, 


P<TITIONS FOR REHEARING 


MC-"C 35046, Petition of McCarter Truck 
© aod Haynes Truck Line. Ask waiver of 


Rule 10l(e) and reconsideration of Form 
B.MC 176 application. | fs 


MC-FC 51025, Application for transfer: M. 
R. Priefert, transferee and Dummer & Prie- 
fert, Nelson, Wis., transferors. Ask reopen- 
ing; vacation of order of September 15 in 
MC 90284, and order dated October 18 in 
MC-FC 51025. Oe ir 


I. & S. M-3044, Joint Rates on Iron and 
Steel Castings or Forgings, Rough, in Con- 
tainers, published by Trojan Freight Lines, 
Inc., Dayton, O. Respondents ask vaca- 
tion of suspension of tariff rates in snecified 


localities, cancellation of hearing scheduled , 


for December 7, at Indianapolis, Ind., and 
tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 2 to remain subject to 
investigation under MC-C 1087. 

* 


MC-F 4022, Anna L., Anna M. and Morgan 
B. Shipley, Control, B. C. & E. Truck Lines, 
Inc. Protestants, Eazor Express, Inc., and 
Schreiber Trucking Co., Inc., request oral 
argument, review and reconsideration by 
full Commission of the report and order of 
Division 4, and denial of application. 

oo * ok 


W-911, H. E. Savage, Jr. and Savage Trailer 
Ships, Inc. Applicant requests extension of 
time for commencement of operations until 
June 30, 1950. ma 


MC-F 4145, I. K. McKee and F. W. Dol- 
son, purchase (portion), L. L. Johnson. 
Jones Truck Lines, Inc. asks Commission to 
waive time for filing petition for reconsider- 
ation, etc., provided for in Rule 101(e) of 
General Rules of | Practice. 


MC-F 4353, Murphy Motor Freight Lines, 
purchase, Roy E. Steller. Murphy Motor 
Freight Lines asks for reconsideration of 
order of November 21, denying application 
for temporary authority. 

* * - 


MC-F 3457, Geitz Storage & Moving Co., 
Inc., et al., investigation of control, United 
Van Lines, Inc. United Van Lines and other 
respondents ask reopening and reconsider- 
ation of proceeding. 

a * 

MC-F 4270, Alfred McCullough, control, 
McCullough Transfer Co., purchase. Service 
Transport Co.. Lake Shore Motor Freight 
Co., Aetna Freight Lines, Inc. and Lattavo 
Bros., Inc. ask revocation of temporary 
lease authority. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


MC-F-4397, Puritan Transportation Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., asks authority to 
purchase certain operating rights of Frank 
La Porta, Waterbury, Conn. 

~ * * 


MC-F-4398, Allied Van Lines, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., asks authority for assignment to 
it by J. J. Martin, Inc., Boston, Mass., of 
certain operating rights under “non-carrier 
agency contract.” 

cS a cS 

MC-F-4399, Southern Express, Inc., Dallas, 
Tex., asks avthoritv to purchase — certain 
overating rights of Gulf Coast Express, Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 

a * ok 

MC-F-4400, Safeway Truck Lines, Inc., of 
Chicago, Ill., asks authority to purchase 
certain operating rights of Chicago Express, 
Inc., of New York, N.Y. 

co ak * 


MC-F-4492, T. Clarence and Henry W. 
Bridge, dba Bridge Brothers, of Lamar, 
Colo., asks authority to purchase certain 
overating rights of C. W. Kelley, dba C. W. 
Kelley Transport, of Hutchinson, Kan. 

ca cs 


Finance No. 16758, (third suvplemental), 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co., asks au- 
thoritv to amend original application and 
supplements, proposing that all of its con- 
solidated bonds now issued and outstanding, 
in amount of $16,665,000, will be altered or 
modified by increasing the interest rate of 
415 per cent a year, instead of to 414 per 
cent a year as originally proposed. 

‘ * 


Finance No. 16806, American Buslines, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., asks authority to borrow 
$246,500 from Bankers Trust Co., and issue 
supplemental note. 

7 oe * 

Finance No. 16807, Burlington Transporta- 
tion Co., Chicago, Ill., asks authority to 
borrow $182,500 from Bankers Trust Co. and 
issue promissory note, proceeds to be used 
to cover obligations in connection with pur- 
chase of motor busses and to replenish 
working funds. 

* + 


Finance No. 16808, St. Louis-San Francisco 


ICC NEWS 


Railway Co. asks authority to acquire con- 
trol of all of the properties and railroads 
of Butler County Railroad Co., Jonesboro, 
Lake City & Eastern Railroad Co., Miami 
Mineral Belt Railroad Co., and St. Louis, 
Kennet & Southeastern Railroad Co. The 
applicant said the acquisition was asked so 
that there might be complete liquidation 
and dissolution of the lessor companies. Ac- 
quisition of the properties, the Frisco said, 
would do away with four unneeded corpor- 
ations and simplify its inter-corporate 


structure. 
* — * 


Finance No. 16809, Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration asks approval of its acquisition of 
$,000 shares of capital stock of Cambria & 
Indiana Railroad Co., through surrender to 
trustee for cancellation, voting trust certifi- 
cates for aforementioned stock owned by 
Bethlehem. 


* * * 


Finance No. 16810, Elmira & Williamsport 
Railroad Co. asks authority to extend the 
maturity of its first mortgage bonds, $963,- ~ 
000, for 40 years after January 1, 1950, at 4 
per cent interest, and to deliver the ex- 
tended bonds to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., which asked authority to assume, as 
lessee, obligation and liability in respect 
of the bonds. 


* * 


Finance- No. 16812, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. asks authority to issue $6,750,000 
of equipment trust certificates, to be dated 
January 1, 1950, and mature in 30 semi- 
annual installments. Competitive bids will 
be asked. The proceeds will meet part of 
the estimated cost of $8,466,440 of 10 Diesel 
locomotives and 58 passenger-train cars. 


* * * 


Finance No. 16814, Co-Operative Transit 
Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., asks authority to 
re-issue $204,268.67 of promissory notes, the 
amount remaining unpaid on $604,000 notes 
which the applicant said had been unlaw- 
fully issued. . 


NEW COMPLAINTS 


MC-C-1114, Tobacco, 
East, New England. 
Investigation instituted by the Commis- 
sion, division 2, into rates and charges, and 
rules, regulations, and practices affecting 
such rates and charges applicable to trans- 
portation of cigarets and manufactured to- 
bacco, in truckloads, from Petersburg and 
Richmond, Va., to destinations in Official 
Territory, contained in Middle Atlantic 
States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., agent, 
supplement No. 42 to MF-I.C.C. No. A-254, 
specified items, tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 285 
(item 540), supplement No. 30 to MF-I.C.C. 
No. A-285 (item 530-D), and Eastern Central 
Motor Carriers Association, agent, MF-I.C.C. 
No. A-49 (items 4360 and 8580). 


ae * * 


MC-C-1116, Consolidated Freight Co.—Revo- 
cation of Certificate. 

Investigation instituted by the Commis- 
sion, division 5, into motor-carrier opera- 
tions of Consolidated Freight Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., under certificate in MC-30897. Re- 
spondent notified to show cause why order 
should not be issued requiring it, within 
reasonable time, to resume aforementioned 
operations by rendering continuous and ade- 
quate service. 


Cigarets—Virginia to 


* a * 


MC-C-1118, Lee Francis Hopkins—Revocation 
of Certificate. 

Investigation instituted by the Commis- 
sion, division 5, into operations of Lee Fran- 
cis Hopkins, Nanjemoy, Md., under cer- 
tificate issued February 26, 1948, in MC- 
95480, with respect to whether reasonably 
continuous and adequate service has been 


rendered. 
e Ss * 


MC-C-1119, Carolina Freight Carriers, Inc., 
et al. v. N. V. Keith, Malcolm P. McLean, 
Jr.. McLean Trucking Co., Inc., Carlyle 
Douglas McMullen and Thomas P. 
Ravenel. 

Ask revocation of certificate issued to N. 
V. Keith, dba Keith’s Motor Line in MC- 
49153, alleging failure to exercise rights and 
privileges granted thereby. Ask hearing, 
order requiring institution of reasonable, 
adequate and continuous service between 
all points embraced by certificate, and, in 
event no defendant complies with such 
order within reasonable time, revocation of 
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certificate MC-49153. Milton E. Diehl, 308 Hill 
Building, Washington 6, D.C.) 


* * * 


No. 30360, Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. v. North Western Railway 
et al. (Amended) 

Alleges rates on grain and grain products, 
between April 1, 1947, and May 16, 1948, from 
Sioux City, Ia., Omaha, Neb., and Kansas 
City, Mo., to Milwaukee, not moved beyond 
Milwaukee or moved to destinations not 
included in transit tariff, in violation of 
sections 1 and 3. Asks reparation of $2,- 
117.18. (Alfred E. Wallace, Traffic Man- 
ager, Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., 404 East 
State Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis.) 


+ * * 
No. 30417, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, San 


Francisco, 

et al. 
Alleges rates on numerous carload ship- 
ments of clay (kaolin), from Dry Branch, 
Ga., to Camas, Wash., and from Dry Branch 
and Sandersville, Ga., to West Linn, Ore., 
increased 10 per cent on those moving from 
November 22, 1947, to January 4, 1948, and 
20 per cent on those moving on and after 
January 5, 1948, in violation of section 1 
because not subject to maximum limitations. 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation 
of $14,314.01. (W. F. Krause, assistant traffic 
manager, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 343 

Sansome St., San Francisco 19, Calif.) 

* 


No. 30418, J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co., Inc., 
Hutchinson, Kan. v. Santa Fe et al. 
Alleges rates on five carloads of canned 
goods, shipped from [Illinois and Indiana 
points to Hutchinson in violation of section 
6 because of alleged application of rule 
providing aggregate of established rates if 
lower will be applied. Asks reparation of 
$156. (Maurice D. Dyer, 723 Wiley Bldg., 

Hutchinson, Kan.) 


Calif. v. Central of Georgia 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Rail Switch Charge Rules 
On Grain at Tacoma, Wash. 
Not Upheld by Examiners 


By a proposed report in No. 29927, 
General Mills, Inc. v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., 
et al., Examiners G. J. Hall and E. L. 
Boisseree have recommended that the 
Commission find the rules and prac- 
tices of the defendant Milwaukee, Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, and Union 
Pacific railroads governing absorption of 
connecting-line switching charges, in 
connection with transportation of grain 
and grain products, in carloads, between 
the mills of General Mills, Inc., at 
Tacoma, Wash., and local or noncom- 
petitive points on their lines, are, and 
for the future will be, unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, and unduly prej- 
udicial to the extent they fail to provide 
for absorption of such charges on that 
traffic. 

They also recommended a finding that 
the railroads’ rules and practices gov- 
erning absorption of connecting-line 
switching charges, on shipments similar 
to the aforementioned, between the com- 
plainant’s mill at Spokane, Wash., and 
local or noncompetitive points on their 
lines, were, and for the future would be, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent they failed to provide for ab- 
sorption of such charges on the traffic. 

The report also embraces No. 29944, 
Same v. Same. The proceedings were 
heard jointly with the Washington De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The examiners said the legality of 
switching practices had been considered 
by the Commission in a number of cited 
prior proceedings in which it found, 
among other things, that the practice of 
defendant rail carriers of refusing to 
absorb connecting-line switching charges 
to and from certain industries on cer- 
tain traffic while concurrently making no 
charge, in addition to the line-haul rate, 
for substantially similar services to and 
from competing industries in the same 
city was condemned as unlawful. 


“According to the defendants, how- 
ever,” continued the examiners, “the 
situation presented by complainant at 
Tacoma differs from that found in the 
cited proceedings in that the so-called 
favored industries are located on each 
of their lines while the complainant’s 
mills are located off-line to all of them 
except the Northern Pacific. The dif- 


ference, they say, precludes a conclusion 
that the compared services at Tacoma 
are substantially similar. For all practi- 
cal purposes, however, there is no actual 
difference in the service rendered the 
respective industries...” 

The examiners said it was clear that 
the location, whether on-line or off-line, 
of the considered industries did not nec- 
essarily establish that the compared 
switching services were performed under 
circumstances and conditions that were 
dissimilar. This conclusion, they said, 
was amply supported by Glidden Co. v. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 264 I.C.C. 454, 
270 I.C.C. 211, and similar conclusions ap- 
peared in other cited cases. 

They said the switching movements 
to the complainant’s mills in Tacoma 
were somewhat greater than those to the 
competing mills. The Commission had 
repeatedly found, however, they contin- 
ued, that the purpose of section 2 of 
the interstate commerce act was to place 
all shippers within the same terminal 
switching district on a substantial equal- 
ity. Obviously, they said, the defendant 
railroads’ practices at Tacoma did not 
place the complainant on a substantial 
equality with its competitors located on 
the Tacoma Municipal Belt Line or those 
on the tracks of the Port of Tacoma. 


“In absorbing the connecting-line 
switching charges on noncompetitive car- 
load grain traffic to these competing mills 
and refusing to absorb such charges, or 
any part thereof, on like traffic to com- 
plainant’s mills at Tacoma, defendants 
are subjecting complainant to unjust 
discrimination,” said the examiners. 


They said the facts at Spokane with 
respect to the complainant’s allegation 
of unjust discrimination differed mate- 
rially from those at Tacoma and unjust 
discrimination at that terminal was not 
established. 


Reasonableness of Charges 


The record did not establish, said the 
examiners, that the line-haul rates on 
grain and grain products, plus the 
switching charges, to the complainant’s 
mills resulted in aggregate transporta- 
tion charges that were inherently unrea- 
sonable. 


“However,” they continued, “the fact 
that the aggregate charges may be less 
than maximum reasonable rates does 
not justify unreasonable practices, and 
it is clearly an unreasonable practice for 
defendants to require complainant to 
pay connecting-line switching charges 
on its shipments while concurrently ab- 


TRAFFIC V’or1p 


sorbing such charges on like trafiic to 
competing industries, similarly located jn 
the same or competing switching dis. 
tricts.” 

The examiners said much was pre. 
sented in the record in relation to joint 
trackage agreements and the complain. 
ant instanced the practicability of such 
agreements to its mills, and referred to 
requests made by it to the defendants 
for such arrangements. The defend- 
ants, in reply, generally submitted that 
these matters were, in effect, within the 
discretion of the carriers’ management, 
said the examiners, and added: 

“Without affirmatively showing that 
they made a study of the situation, de- 
fendants imply that the benefits to them 
to be established under a joint trackage 
agreement to complainant’s mills, would 
not justify the expenditures that would 
be necessarily incurred. The practica- 
bility of joint trackage agreements to 
complainant’s mill is significant only in 
that such an arrangement may obviate 
the illegality of the considered practices, 
There are, however, other and perhaps 
less complicated avenues by which de- 
fendants can, if they so desire, eliminate 
the unlawfulness found in the instant 
proceeding. See, for example, Glidden 
Co., v. Great Northern Ry. Co. . . . De- 
fendants’ arguments that their switching 
practices are of long standing and were 
in effect when complainant acquired 
its mills, and that depletion of their 
revenues resulting from a finding 
condemning this long established policy 
would therefore be inequitable are 
similar to those rejected by the Com- 
mission in Minneapolis Traffic Assn. 
v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 266 
I.C.C. 729, 766, and in Glidden Co. 
v. Great Northern Ry. Co., ... at 
page 217, in substantially similar cir- 
cumstances. In the latter case, page 
218, in circumstances substantially the 
same as those here, the Commission said 
that there was no _ justification for 
charging complainant more that _ its 
competitor for like service.” 


Lower Rates on Unground 
Than on Ground Barite 


Justified, Says Examiner 


Examiner Frank E. Mullen, by a pro- 
posed report on further hearing in No. 
29224, Magnet Cover Barium Corpora- 
tion v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
Co. et al., and embraced cases, has 
recommended that the Commission 
modify its report on reconsideration, 270 
I.C.C. 177, 185, and find that transporta- 
tion and other conditions affecting ship- 
ments of unground barite are substan- 
tially different from those affecting ship- 
ments of ground barite, and that rates 
on unground barite lower than those on 
ground barite are justified. 

He also recommended a finding that 
the rates on unground barite from 
Mineral Point, Mo., and Cartersville, Ga. 
to destinations in Southwestern, Wester 
Trunk Line, Official, and Southern Tel- 
ritories had not been shown unreason- 
able. 

A further finding recommended was 
that the rates on ground barite from 
Malvern, Ark., to points on the defend- 
ant railroads’ lines in W.T.L., Official and 
Southern Territories, as described 2 
finding No. 2 of the report on recon 
sideration, were not unduly prejudic 
to the Malvern complainant nor und 
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preferential of its competitors at Mineral 
point, Fountain Farm, Mo., Potosi, Mo., 
Sweetwater, Tenn., and Cartersville in- 
sofar as the rates on unground barite 
from those points were concerned. 

Rates prescribed in the appendix to 
the report on reconsideration at page 
187 should be restricted so as to apply 
on ground barite only and not on un- 

ound barite, and the findings on pages 
185 and 186 of that report should be af- 
firmed in all other respects, said the ex- 
aminer. 

Embraced cases were No. 29248, Thomp- 
son, Weinman & Co.. Inc. v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., et al., and No. 
99250, Eversole-Maclay & Co. v. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad Co. et al. 

Prior Findings 

In its report on reconsideration, which 
modified a prior report of division 3, 268 
LC.C. 309, said the examiner, the Com- 
mission found that the rates on unground 
parite as well as on ground barite for 
the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded rates determined by 
a distance scale set forth in the report's 
appendix, plus authorized general in- 
creases. It also found the rates on 
ground barite unreasonable in the past, 
back to August 7, 1942, to the extent 
they exceeded the basis prescribed in 
Ground Ore from Arkansas to La. and 
Tex. Ports, 251 1.C.C. 487 plus authorized 
general increases and awarded reparation 
accordingly, he said. 

He said that in addition to the finding 
of unreasonableness, the Commission 
found the rates on ground barite from 
Malvern to destinations in W.T.L., Offi- 
cial, and Southern territories were, and 
for the future, would be, unduly preju- 
dicial to the Malvern complainant and 
unduly preferential of its competitors at 
Mineral Point, Fountain Farm, Potosi, 
Sweetwater, and Cartersville. 

The measure of the unlawfulness, he 
said, was the extent to which the rates 
from Malvern were, or might be, higher 
percentages of the first-class rates con- 
tained in appendix No. 10 of the report in 
Class Rate Investigation, 1939, 262 I.C.C. 
447, 766, plus authorized general increases, 
than the percentages of the same rates 
borne by the lowest rates concurrently 
maintained on either ground or unground 
barite from Mineral] Point. and the other 
aforementioned competitive shipping 
points, to the same destinations. 

“By this linking the rates on ‘un- 
ground’ barite wtih those on ‘ground’ 
barite,” he continued, “the decision would 
remove on those commodities the exist- 
ing differences between the rates. Ship- 
pers of unground barite, parties to this 
proceedinz, and the railroad defendants 
in Southwestern and Official Territories 
State that such differences have been 
maintained by establishing lower levels 
of commodity rates on that commodity 
whenever there are substantial move- 
ments. Shippers and users of the un- 
ground barite moving from Mineral 
Point and the other origins found to be 
unduly preferred do not want the carriers 
to increase the rates thereon, which they 
believe the carriers will do to meet the 
findinzs of undue prejudice and undue 
preference.” 

Intervening shippers and users of un- 
ground barite, said the examiner, had 
been of the view that rates on that com- 
modi‘y were not in issue under the com- 
Plain: in No. 22294 as filed by the Magnet 
Cove Barium Corporation, because the 
commodity shipped from Malvern by 
that producer was ground barite only, 
and they believed the allegations of un- 


due prejudice and undue preference in 
that complaint referred only to the rates 
on ground barite and in no way brought 
in issue the rates on the unground com- 
codity. He said they therefore sought 
and obtained the rehearing to present 
additional evidence designed primarily 
to -show that ground barite and un- 
ground barite were two different com- 
modities, that they were not in com- 
petition with each other, had different 
values, uses, competitive conditions, and 
transportation characteristics; and that 
the rates prescribed in the Commission’s 
report on reconsideration on ground 
barite were too high for application. on 
unground barite. 

The examiner said there were notable 
differences in the transportation char- 
acteristics of ground barite and unground 
barite although the average carloadings 
were not substantially different and 
generally amounted to 50 tons or more. 

“The southwestern railroad defendants 
take the position,” said the examiner, 
“that unground barite and ground 
barite, because of their different trans- 
portation characteristics, the fact that 
their principal movements are to dif- 
ferent destinations, and that different 
transportation competitive conditions as 
well as different consumer competitive 
conditions affect their movements, 
should have different rate bases;; and 
that on unground barite the level should 
be lower than on the ground product. 
The evidence at the further hearings 
fully supports that position. The same 
carriers contended at the prior hear- 
ings that 20 per cent of the correspond- 
ing first-class rates is a reasonable 
maximum on ground barite, but are not 
now advocating any change in the dis- 
tance scale prescribed on ground barite 
in the report of the Commission on the 
basis of 14 per cent of the zone III first- 
class rates. Their present rates on un- 
ground barite where there are consider- 
able shipments are now substantially 
lower than on the ground barite, and 
they desire to continue such differences. 
They are willing to accept the scale rates 
on the ground product but do not desire 
to increase the rates on the unground 
to the level of such scale where they are 
lower. 

“In addition to the evidence submitted 
by the interveners to show that certain 
material findings of fact were in error, 
these carriers submitted evidence to 
show that the report on reconsideration 
erred in certain of its findings with re- 
spect to the rate situation. .. . Without 
reviewing the evidence at length, the 
record now shows that the prior report 
was incorrect in finding that the rates 
on unground barite are not as a rule 
lower than the corresponding rates on 
the ground product; that generally the 
two take the same rates but where the 
levels are different the lower, more often 
than not, applies on the ground product; 
and that rates on the unground to 
Southern, Official, and Western Trunk 
Line territories lower than the rates on 
the ground product are exceptions to 
the general rate structures. Where there 
is a regular movement of unground 
barite from a producing point in the 
southwest, the rates are lower than those 
on eround barite from and to the same 
points.” 


Motor Purchase Proposed 
Examiner Robert H. Murphy, by a 


proposed report in MC-F-4222, C. E. 
Houff—Control; Houff Transfer, Inc.— 
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Purchase (Portion)—Wesley Stillwell, 
has recommended Commission approval 
of purchase by Houff Transfer, Inc., 
Weyers Cave, Va., of certain motor- 
carrier operating rights of Frank Charles 
Laxton, Wesley Charles Stillwell, and 
Charles Robert Lewis, Jr., doing busi- 
ness aS Wesley Stillwell, Media, Pa. He 
also proposed approval of acquisition of 
control of the rights by C. E. Houff, of 
Weyers Cave, through the purchase. 


Trailer Transport Rights 


Involved in Two Cases 


Examiner James L. Smith, in two pro- 
posed reports, has recommended that the 
Commission approve transactions in- 
volving motor-carrier operating rights 
to transport commercial, house, cabin, 
and bungalow trailers. 


The reports were issued in MC-F-4099, 
Ralph H.-Miller and Ralph E. Morgan— 
Control; Morgan Drive-Away, Inc.— 
Purchase—Arthur J. Platten (James C. 
Moran, Special Administrator), and 
MC-F-4268, L. I. Payne—Control; Okla- 
homa Trailer Convoy, Inc.—Purchase— 
B. W. Preussel. 


He proposed that the Commission, on 
further hearing, approve the purchase 
by Morgan Drive-Away, Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind., of rights of Arthur J. Platten, do- 
ing business as Trailer Transport Co. 
(James C. Moran, special administrator), 
Detroit, Mich., authorizing transporta- 
tion of house, cabin, and bungalow trail- 
ers, in initial movements, in truckaway 
and towawav service, over irregular 
routes, from Chicago, Ill. to U.S. points. 
He also recommended apvroval of ac- 
quisition of control of the rights by 
Ralph H. Miller and Ralph E. Morgan, 
through the purchase. 

The examiner recommended approval 
of purchase by, Oklahoma Trailer Con- 
voy, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., of the operating 
rights and property of B. W. Preussel, 
doing business as Trailer Convoy, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., and of acauisition of 
control of the richts and property, 
throuch the purchase, by L. I. Payne, 
also of Tulsa. 

The considered richts, he said, covered 
operations in transporting, over irregu- 
lar routes, commercial trailers, house 
trailers, cabin trailers, bungalow trail- 
ers, and trailers containing special 
equinment, in driveawav, towaway, and 
truckaway service, in initial movements 
from Elkhart, Ind., and points in Michi- 
gan to US. points, and in secondary 
movements between points in the United 
States. The rights also included, he 
said, transportation of wheels, tires, 
axles, springs, racks, and all other sup- 
port which had been or was to be used 
in connection with transportation of 
trailers, in truckaway service, in second- 
ary movements, between US. points. 

The examiner said Morgan Drive- 
Away, Inc. opposed Oklahoma Trailer’s 
application. 


Oregon Water Operation 


The Bureau of Water Carriers and 
Freight Forwarders, by a pronosed report 
in W-1004, A. F. Coats Lumber Co. Con- 
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tract Carrier Application, has recom- 
mended that the Commission issue a 
certificate authorizing A. F. Coats Lum- 
ber Co., of Tillamook, Ore., to operate by 
towing vessels in the performance of 
general towage between ports and points 
on Tillamook Bay and its tributaries. 





Salt Cake, Etc. 


Fourth Section Application No. 23984, 
Salt Cake and Liquefied Chlorine Gas 
from Louisiana to Florida, embracing 
Fourth Section Application No. 23987, 
as amended. By Examiners Andrew J. 
Banks and Clarence K. Glover. Recom- 
mend denial of application of rail car- 
riers parties to Agent C. A. Spaninger’s 
tariff I.C.C. No. 1093, to establish and 
maintain a rate of $3.40 a ton of 2,000 
pounds on salt cake in bulk, in carloads, 
minimum 100,000 pounds or 50 tons, from 
Baton Rouge and North Baton Rouge, 
La., to Cantonment (North Pensacola) 
and Pensacola, Fla., and a rate of 25 
cents a 100 pounds on liquefied chlorine 
gas, in tank cars, subject to rule 35 of 
Southern Classification, but not less 
than 60.000 pounds, from Baton Rouge 
and North Baton Rouge to Cantonment, 
without observing the long-and-short- 
haul provision. The report said that 
with general increases included the rate 
on salt cake would be $4.51 and that on 
the gas 40 cents. The examiners said 
the evidence failed to show with cer- 
tainty the circumstances and conditions 
under which barge transportation of the 
traffic -under consideration would be 
available, and the costs thereof, and was 
inadequate to establish a special case 
justifying relief. as prayed, on the 
ground of barge-rail competition. 


Clothing 


No. 30219, Buffalo Sanitary Wipers Co. 
v. Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc. By 
Examiner John Davey. Recommended 
that Commission find garments shipped 
from Seattle, Wash., to Brooklyn, N.Y., 
via intercoastal water route, between 
January and March, 1949, were not rags 
and that rate of $1.02 a 100 pounds on 
rags N.O.S. was not applicable. Further 
recommended Commission should find 
applicable and not shown unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful, any-quantity 
rate of $3.31 a 100 pounds on three bales 
of old cotton civilian trousers weighing 
3,841 pounds, and any-quantity rate of 
$4.20 on other bales of mixed fabrics 
of various weights, the total weight hav- 
ing been 66,248 pounds. Refund of over- 
charges recommended. It was clear, 
said the examiner, that a large portion 
of the involved shipments could have 
been accorded lower rates than charged. 
However, he said, the various lower- 
rated articles were not segregated into 
separate bales but were commingled into 
bales containing higher-rated articles. 
Therefore, he continued, it was only the 
complainant’s failure to observe well es- 
tablished provisions of a tariff rule that 
precluded application of such lower 
rates to the consignment under con- 
sideration. He said the evidence was 


too fragmentary to conclude that the 
rates found applicable to the shipment 
has been or were unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 





MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


(Recommended orders in these reports, 
at expiration of 20 days from date of 
service of reports (unless otherwise 
stated), become effective unless exceptions 


have been filed within the 20-day period 
or exceptions have been seasonably filed 
by other parties, or the order has been 
stayed or postponed by the Commission. 
State in which applicant has home office 
is shown in “black face’”’ type, with name 
of town or city following.) 


California (Merced)—MC-92806, Sub. 
16, W. W. Miles and Pat L. Nolet. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Cement, in bulk, 


from Portland, Ore., to the site of the 
Detroit dam near Detroit, Ore., over 
irregular routes. 

California (Sierraville) — MC-110912, 
Gerald M. Burelle, contract carrier. 
Cenial of permit proposed. Lumber from 
points in Sierra county, Calif., to Reno, 
Virginia City, and Falion, Nev., over ir- 
regular routes, with return of rejected 
shipments. 

Idaho (Aberdeen)—MC-64186, Sub. 3, 
Helmut R. Rast and Herbert Rast, dba 
Aberdeen Truck Line. Denial of cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, over a regular route 
between junction U.S. highway 20 with 
Ida. highway 39 and Arco, Ida., over 
US. highway 20, serving all intermediate 
points and all off-route points within 
U.S. Atomic Reactor Plant reservation. 

Idaho (Twin Falls)—-MC-31387, Sub. 
4, J. L. Schwinn, dba Sun Valley Stages. 
Certificate proposed. Passengers, bag- 
gage, express, and newspapers between 
specified points and over described routes 
in Ida., serving all intermediate and 
specified off-route points. 

Illinois (Chester)—MC-111267, Ervin 
G. Fraembs, dba Roth Truck Service, 
common carrier. Denial of certificate 
proposed. Household goods between 
points in Randolph county, IIll., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Mo., Ind., Mich., Wis., Ia., Ky., Tenn., 
and Ark., over irregular routes. 

Illinois (Warren)—MC-729, Sub. 14, 
Leroy Jenkins, dba Diamond ‘Trans- 
portation System. Permit proposed. 
Over irregular routes, farm machinery 
from Racine, Wis., to all points in Kan. 
and O. 3 

Indiana (Batesville)—-MC-111144, Mil- 
ton Peetz, common carrier. Certificate 
proposed; applicant’s operation found 
to be those of common carrier. Over 
irregular rutes, (1) fertilizer from Wood- 
lawn and St. Bernard, O., to points in 
Decatur and Ripley counties, Ind., and 
(2) livestock from points in these coun- 
ties to Cincinnati, O. 

Indiana (Kokomo)—MC-78712, Sub. 3, 
Miller Transportation, Inc. Certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, iron and 
steel articles from Cincinnati, O., to 
points in described areas of Ind. and O. 

Indiana (Madison)—MC-107363, Sub. 4, 
C. I. M. & L. Transit Corporation. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, serving points in the 
Cincinnati, O., commercial zone as off- 
route points in connection with regular 
route between Louisville, Ky., and Cin- 
cinnati. 

Indiana (Muncie)—MC-106981, Sub. 
2, M. & M. Trucking Co., Inc. Permit 
proposed. Over irregular routes, (1) 
bed springs from Muncie to Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Grand Rapids, Mich., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Milwaukee, Wis., and (3) 
iron or steel angles, bands, and wire 
from Peoria, Ill., to Muncie, Ind. 

Indiana (Terre Haute)—MC-891, Sub. 
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3, Gerard Motor Express, Inc. Ce‘tifi- 
cate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, serving specified p ints 
in Ind. and Il. 

Iowa (Tipton)—MC-3375, Sub. 1, Warg 
L. Adrian. Certificate proposed. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, over 
a regular route from Tipton to Daven. 
port, Ia., described, serving specifieg 
intermediate and off-route points. 

Kansas (Newton)—MC-110248, Emil D, 
Claassen, common carrier. Certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, livestock 
between points within 25 miles of Neyw- 
ton, Kan., on the one hand, and, on the 
other, St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo, 
(2) foods, processed and unprocessed, 
from St. Joseph and Kansas City to 
points within 25 miles of Newton, with 
exceptions, (3) agricultural machinery 
and parts from Kansas City to points 
within 25 miles of Newton, with excep- 
tions, and (4) emigrant movables be- 
tween Kan. points within 25 miles of 
Newton, with exceptions, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Mo. 
and Okla., with exceptions. 

Kentucky (Corinth) -MC-96533, Sub. 2, 
George W. Hayden. Permit proposed, 
Malt beverages, in containers, from Cin- 
cinnati, O., to Norton, Va., and Hazard, 
Ky., and empty malt beverage containers 
on return, over irregular rovtes 

Kentucky (Covington) —-MC-50959, Sub, 
15, Cincinnati, Newport & Covington 
Railway Co. Certificate proposed. Pas- 
sengers and baggage between Covington 
and Fort Wright, Ky., and return, over 
a described route, serving all intermediate 
points. 

Michigan (Benton Harbor) —MC- 
67390, Sub. 6, Michigan Tri-State Motor 
Express, Inc. Certificate proposed. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, over 
irregular routes, serving points in the 
Detroit, Mich. commercial zone as inter- 
mediate and off-route points in con- 
nectjon with regular-route operations to 
and from Detroit. 

Michigan (Benton Harbor)—MC- 
111185, Dominick Ross, common carrier. 
Denial of certificate provosed. Over ir- 
regular routes, fresh, frozen and proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables, in contain- 
ers other than glass or hermetically 
sealed, from points in a described Mich. 
area to Kansas City, Kan., Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Mo., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
points in Wis., Ill., Ind., O., Ky., Tenn. 
Ga., Ala., and Fla., and empty contain- 
ers and rejected shinments on return. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC-50069, Sub. 
108, Refiners Transport & Terminal 
Corporation. Certificate proposed. Over 
irregular routes, petroleum products, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, from Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and points within five miles there- 
of to points in described areas of Ind. 
and O. 


Michigan (Menominee)—MC-476l, 
Sub. 5, John F. Stang, dba Lock City 
Transportation Co. Certificate proposed. 
Alumina sulphate from Menasha, Wis., 
to Menominee, over irregular routes. 

Minnesota (Duluth)—MC--36436, Sub. 
14, Moland Bros. Trucking Co. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, serving points in the 
Chicago, Ill. commercial zone, except 
Chicago, as intermediate and off-route 
points in connection with authorized 
regular-route operations to and from 
Chicago. 

Minnesota (Madelia)—MC-111067, M. 
B. Peterson, common carrier. Denial of 
certificate proposed. Over irregular 
routes, building materials from Fort 
Dodge, Ia., and points within 15 miles 
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of Fort Dodge, to Madelia, and from 
Medford, Wis., to Madelia and Mankato, 
Minn.; and animal and poultry feed from 
Estherville, Ia., to Madelia, Minn. 

Minnesota (Mankato)—MC-111301, L. 
J. Kreutzer, contract carrier. Permit 
proposed. Mineral wool, natural or 
hydraulic cement (but excluding Port- 
land cement), and lime, from Mankato 
to points in Ia., Neb., N.D., S.D., and 
Wis., over irregular routes. 

Minnesota (St. Paul) —MC-76266, Sub. 
54, Merchants Motor Freight, Inc. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between St. Paul, Minn., 
and Tomah, Wis., over U.S. highway No. 
12, serving no intermediate points, as 
an alternate route for operating con- 
venience only, in connection with regu- 
lar route between Chicago, Ill., and 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri (Crystal City) — MC-62835, 
Sub. 3, C. E. S. Truck Lines. Certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, serving points in the St. 
Louis, East St. Louis commercial zone 
in connection with regular-route opera- 
tions between Arcadia, Mo., and East 
St. Louis, between Berryman, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, and between De Soto, 
Mo., and St. Louis. 

Missouri (Doniphan)—MC-38372, Sub. 
3, Smock Transportation Co., Inc. Certi- 
ficate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, serving Lodi, Cold- 
water, Silva, Greenville, and Taskee, Mo., 
and points in the St. Louis, Mo.-East 
St. Louis, Ill. commercial zone, except 
St. Louis and East St. Louis, as inter- 
mediate or off-route points in connec- 
tion with regular-route operations. 

Missouri (Kansas City) — MC-43215, 
Sub. 23, Boyd Truck Lines, Inc. Certifi- 
cate proposed. Carbon black, serving 
sites of plants of Columbian Carbon Co., 
United Carbon Co., Inc., and Peerless 
Carbon Co., near Ryus and Ulysses, Kan., 
as off-route points for pick-up only in 
connection with regular-route opera- 
tions between Garden City and Liberal, 
Kan. 

Missouri (St. Clair)—MC85641, Sub. 1, 
Edgar Adams. Denial of certificate 
proposed, for want of prosecution. Lum- 
ber, from points in Pulaski and Saline 
counties, Ark., to points in named Mo. 
counties, over irregular routes. 

Missouri (St. Louis)—-MC-21227, Sub. 
1, Midland Truck Lines, Inc. Certifi- 
cate proposed. General commodities, 
serving described off-route points in Mo. 
and Ill. in connection with regular- 
route operations to and from St. Louis. 

Nebraska (Omaha)—MC-39063, Sub. 
13, Union Pacific Stages, Inc. Certificate 
proposed. Passengers, baggage, express, 
mail and newspapers between junction 
of old and new US. highways 30, about 
one-half mile west of Troutdale, Ore., 
and Dodson, Ore., operating over new 
U.S. highway 30, serving all intermediate 
points. 

New York (Brooklyn)—MC-111155, 
Marco Caccavale and Joseph Caccavale, 
dba J. & M. Trucking, contract carrier. 
Permit proposed. Over irregular routes, 
paints and putty from New York, N.Y., 
to points in five NJ. counties, and 


damaged, defective and returned ship- 
ments from points in the aforemen- 
tioned destination area to New York. 
New York (Corning)—MC-103929, Sub. 
3, Erma J. Brant, dba Indian Trails’ Sys- 


tem. Certificate proposed. Passengers, 
baggage, express, newspapers and mail, 
over a described regular route and re- 
turn, between Westfield, Pa., and Wells- 
ville, N.Y., serving all intermediate 
points. 

New York (Fort Edward)—MC-110142, 
Sub. 2, Fort Edward Express Co., Inc., 
contract carrier. Permit proposed. Pe- 
troleum products, in bulk in tank vehi- 
cles, from Fort Edward, Whitehall, and 
Montcalm Landing, N.Y., to points in 
a described area of Vt., over irregular 
routes. 

New York (Hamilton) —MC-79135, Sub. 
8, L. Allen Cossitt, dba Cossitt Motor 
Express. Certificate proposed. Fertilizer, 
from Carteret, N.J., to points in named 
N.Y. counties, over irregular routes; 
household goods, between points within 
35 miles of Hamilton, N.Y., not including 
Hamilton, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in N.Y., N.J., Conn., and 
Mass., over irregular routes; and general 
commodities, with exceptions, between 
designated points in N.Y., and return as 
alternate routes in connection with regu- 
lar-route operations between New York 
and Oneida, N.Y., serving Georgetown, 
N.Y., as an off-route point, and using the 
Lincoln Tunnel, George Washington 
Bridge, 125th Street Ferry, 42nd Street 
Ferry, Chambers Street Ferry, and the 
Staten Island Ferry as alternate routes 
to and from New York City. 

New York (Lyons)—MC-43169, Sub. 3, 
Irving E. Oakleaf. Certificate proposed. 
Fertilizer and fertilizer compounds from 
Carteret, N.J., to points in 11 N.Y. coun- 
ties, over irregular routes, with no trans- 
portation for compensation on return. 

New York (New York)—MC-25310, Sub. 
1, Philip Ingegneri. Permit proposed. 
Groceries, from New York City to points 
in Rorkland. Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, 
and Green counties, N.Y., over irregular 
routes. 

New York (New York)—MC-25310, Sub. 
944, Railway Express Agency, Inc. Certifi- 
cate proposed. General commodities, 
moving in express service, between Fair- 
field and Shawneetown, IIl., over a speci- 
fied route, serving intermediate and off- 
route points of Mill Shoals, Enfield, Mir- 
ros City, Omaha, Ridgway, and Junction, 
Ill., and U.S. mail and parcel post on that 
route, serving U.S. mail purposes the 
specified intermediate and _ off-route 
points, and off-route points of Barnhill 
and Springerton, IIl., subject to usual 
conditions. 

New York (New York)—MC-22024, 
Sub. 1, Charles Burman, dba B. & M. 
Trucking. Denial of certificate for want 
of prosecution proposed. Over irrecular 
routes, corrugated paper and corrugated 
boxes from New York to points in Conn., 
on and west of US. highway 5, Lock 
Haven, Pa., and points in Pa., on and 
east of U.S. highway 15, and rejected 
shinments on return. 

North Carolina (Burlington)—-MC-2912, 
Sub. 12, Burlington Truckers, Inc. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Cellulose acetate, in 
bulk, from Celco, Va., to Celriver, S.C., 
over irregular routes. 

North Carolina (Durham)—MC-110284, 
Sub. 1, H.W. Miller Trucking Co. certifi- 
cate proposed. Unmanufactured tobacco 
and empty unmanufactured tobacco con- 
tainers and articles used in the shipping, 
handling, and packing of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, (1) between Charleston 
and Moncks Corner, S.C., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in de- 
scribed areas of N.C. and Va.; (2) be- 
tween Asheville, Charlotte, Boone, and 
West Jefferson, N.C., on the one hand, 
and points in described areas of S.C. and 
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Va.; and (3) between Abingdon, Va., on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in described areas of N.C. and S.C., over 
irregular routes. 

North Dakota  (Carrington)—\c. 
110537, Sub. 1, C. J. Skjonsby. Denial of 
permit proposed. Butter, eggs, and live 
and dressed poultry, from Carrington to 
Paynesville and Alexandria, Minn., malt 
beverages and feeds of all kinds, from 
Twin Cities to Carrington, and empty 
egg cases, butter boxes, and malt bever. 
age containers, on return, over irregular 
routes. 

North Dakota (Grand Forks)—Mc-.- 
111264, Sioux Charter Line, Inc., com- 
mon carrier. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. Passengers and their baggage, in 
charter operations, between East Grand 
Forks, Minn., and points in Grand Forks 
county, N.D., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Mont., Minn., S.D,, 
Wyo., Wis., Ia., Mich., and IIl., over ir- 
regular routes. 

Ohio (Akron)—MC-72444, Sub. 3, 
Akron Chicago Transportation Co., Inc. 
Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with. exceptions, serving points in 
Ill. and Ind. within 20 miles of Chicago 
as intermediate and off-route points in 
connection with regular-route operations 
to and from Chicago. 

Ohio (Akron) —MC-74721, Sub. 23, Mo- 
tor Cargo, Inc. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, over alternate 
routes described in Ill. and Wis., with 
restrictions. 

Ohio (Cleveland)—MC-3420, Sub. 3, 
Motor Express, Inc. Certificate pro- 
posed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between junction O. highway 
18 and O. highway 57 at Mallet Creek, O., 
and Norwalk, O., over O. highway 18 as 
an alternate route only. 


Ohio (Hiram)—MC-12480, Francis L. 
and Floyd Bixler, dba Bixler Tours. Li- 
cense proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, in a round-trip special sight- 
seeing tours beginning and ending at 
points in O and extending to points in 
26 states and D.C. 

Ohio (Versailles)—MC-106920, Sub. 2, 
Riggs Dairy Express, Inc. Certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, (1) 
liquid sugar, fruit juices, vegetable 
juices, syrup, molasses, and vegetable 
oils, in bulk, in tank vehicles, (a) from 
points in Ala., Del., Fla., Ga., La., Md, 
Mass., Miss., N.J., N.C., S.C., and Tex, 
to points in O. and Ind., (b) from points 
in N.Y. and Pa., to points in Ind., and 
(c) from points in N.Y. and Pa., with 
exceptions, to points in O.; (2) foods, 
preserved, frozen, or canned, from points 
in Fla. and Tex. to points in O. and 
Ind.; and (3) sugar (non-fluid) (a) from 
points in the Boston, Mass. commercial 
zone to points in O. and Ind., and (b) 
from points in the New York, N.Y. com- 
mercial zone, Baltimore, Md., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to points in Ind. 

Ohio (Warren) —MC-111311, R. N. Voor- 
hees, contract carrier. Permit proposed. 
Rough lumber, between points in Erie, 
Crawford, Mercer and Lawrence coun- 
ties, Pa., on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in O. within 100 miles of 
Youngstown, including Youngstown, ovér 
irregular routes. 

Ohio (Washington Court House)—MC- 
111036, Charles M. Garinger, contract 
carrier. Denial of permit for want of 
prosecution proposed. Malt beverages 
from Burlington, Wis., to Cincinnati, 0. 
and rejected shipments and empty con- 
tainers on return, over irregular routes. 

Oklahoma (Tulsa)—MC-36364, Sub. 10, 
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Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Coach 
Lines, dba M. K. & O. Trailways. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, express, newspapers and mail, 
over specified routes (1) between Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and junction Okla. 
highways 33 and 40 and (2) between 
Stillwater and Guthrie, Okla., serving 
intermediate points named. 

Pennsylvania (Carlisle) — MC-28439, 
Sub. 20, Daily Motor Express, Inc. De- 
nial of certificate proposed. General 
commodities, from Carlisle to York, and 
from junctions of named Pa. highways 
to other junctions, and return. 

Pennsylvania (Centre Hall)—MC-110- 
968, D. R. Powell, common carrier. De- 
nial of certificate proposed. Fertilizer, 
lime, feeds, farm products, clay prod- 
ucts, steel, cement and cement products, 
betwen Baltimore, Md., and points within 
25 miles thereof, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in named Pa. coun- 
ties, over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Lewistown)—MC-82509, 
Sub. 1, Glenn H. Brower. Denial of cer- 
itficate proposed. Fertilizer, from Balti- 
more, Md., to points in three Pa. counties, 
over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Quarryville) — MC- 
68807, Sub. 11, Benjamin H. Herr, dba 
Herr’s Motor Express. Permit and dual 
operations proposed. Hard surface floor 
coverings, composition wall coverings, 
wall covering adhesives, linoleum ce- 
ment, floor tile cement, floor wax, paper 
or paper felt carpet lining, linoleum 
steel rollers, caulking cement, and paste, 
from Wilmington, Del., to Bluefield, Va., 
and Newburg, Glens Falls, Schenectady, 
and Utica, N.Y., over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Scranton) — MC-2530, 
Sub. 2, Anthony Rycheski, Ja., dba 
White Line Express. Certificate pro- 
posed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Scranton and Carbon- 
dale, Pa., over U.S. highway 6, between 
Honesdale and Lake Ariel, Pa., over Pa. 
highway 90, and between Hawley and 
Hamlin, Pa., over U.S. highway 590, as 
alternate routes only, serving no inter- 
mediate points. 

Pennsylvania (Scranton) — MC-30899, 
Sub. 7, John Richards, dba Richards 
Motor Freight Lines. Certificate pro- 
posed. Over regular routes, general 
commodities, with exceptions, between 
Binghamton, N.Y., and junction US. 
highway 202 and NJ. highway 30, and 
return, over a described route, serving 
no intermediate points, as an alternate 
route for operating convenience only in 
connection with authorized regular 
routes between same termini. 


Pennsylvania (Somerset) — MC-94879, 
Sub. 1, Roy Kinsinger, embracing MC- 
88575, Sub. 1, Norman Kinsinger, Ber- 
lin, Pa. Certificate proposed in MC- 
94879, Sub. 1; denial of certificate pro- 
posed in MC-88575, Sub. 1. MC-94879, 
Sub. 1: Over irregular routes, (1) mill- 
work from Somerset, Pa., to points in 
Del., Md., Washington, D.C., and New 
York City, and (2) steel from Baltimore, 
Md., to Somerset, Pa. MC-88575, Sub. 
1: Over irregular routes, general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between points 
and places in Somerset county, Pa., on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points 
and places in Va., W.Va., Md., and 
Washington, D.C. 

Pennsylvania (York)—MC-107952, Sub. 
15, Clarence Rufus Miller, dba Beverage 
Transportation Co. Denial of certificate 
proposed. Malt beverages, in containers, 
from Pottsville, Pa., to points in six 
States and Washington, D.C., and re- 


jected shipments and empty containers 
on return movements. 

Tennessee (Kingsport) — MC-59583, 
Sub. 58, Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, serving Suffern, N.Y., 
as an off-route point in connection with 
authorized regular routes to and from 
Newark, N.J., with restrictions. 

Tennessee (Nashville) — MC-106456, 
Sub. 15, Super Service Motor Freight 
Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. Danger- 
ous explosives and general commodities, 
with exceptions, over described alternate 
regular routes between specified points 
in W.Va., Md., and Va., serving no inter- 
mediate points and serving Inwood, 
W.Va., and Frederick, Md., only for 
joinder of routes. 

Texas ‘(Cameron)—MC-111008, Jesse 
Kirk, Jr., dba Jesse Kirk, Jr., Truck Line, 
contract carrier. Permit proposed. Over 
irregular routes, salt and salt products 
from Winnfield, La., and points in La. 
within 10 miles of Winnfield, to points 
in Tex. 

Texas (Dallas)—-MC-2229, Sub. 37, Red 
Ball Motor Freight, Inc. Certificate pro- 
posed. Empty equipment only, between 
Houston and Beaumont, Tex., over USS. 
highway 90. 

Texas (Dallas)—MC--30250, Sub. 11, 
Houston and North Texas Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, serv- 
ing all points in the Dallas, Tex., com- 
mercial zone as intermediate or off- 
route points in connection with author- 
ized regular-route operations to and 
from Dallas. 

Texas (El Paso)—MC-34180, Sub. 10, 
J. L. Naylor, dba El Paso-Pecos Valley 
Truck Lines. Certificate proposed. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions (1) 
between Oro Grande, N.M., and site of 
White Sands Proving Grounds, ‘N.M., 
over an unnumbered highway, and (2) 
between Almogordo, N.M. and site of 
White Sands Proving Grounds, over a 
specified route, serving no intermediate 
points. 

Texas (Fort Worth)—MC-110904, Sub. 
1, Southwest Transport Co., common car- 
rier. Certificate proposed. Over irreg- 
ular routes, new and used trailers de- 
signed to be drawn by passenger auto- 
mobiles, by truckaway service, from 
points in Tex. to points in Okla., Ark., 
La., Miss., Kan., N.M., Mo., Ill., Ind., 
and Mich. 

Utah (Salt Lake City)—MC-41932, 
Sub. 6, Browning Freight Lines, Inc. 
Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, over a described 
regular route between Jerome, Ida., and 
Arco, Ida., serving points in U.S. Atomic 
Energy Reactor Testing Station as off- 
route points, but serving no intermediate 
points. 

Utah (Salt Lake City) —MC-109236, 
Sub. 10, Salt Lake Transfer Co. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, in bulk, in tank ve- 
hicles, between Salt Lake City, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the USS. 
Atomic Energy Reactor Testing Station 
and Reservation, over irregular routes. 

Washington (Spokane)—MC-7746, Sub. 
33, United Truck Lines, Inc. Certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between Boise, Ida., and 
Arco, Ida., and between Missoula, Mont., 
and Arco, Ida., and return, over de- 
scribed routes, serving U.S. Atomic 
Energy Reactor Testing Station and 
points within the station reservation as 
off-route points, with no service at in- 
termediate points. 
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West Virginia (Williamson)—MC-111- 
034, James M. Coleman, dba Coleman 
Transfer and Storage, common carrier. 
Denial of certificate proposed. General 
cemmodities, with exceptions, between 
points in Mingo county, W.Va., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in 11 
Ky. counties, 8 Va. counties, and 10 W.Va. 
counties, over irregular routes. 

Wisconsin (Clear Lake)—MC-39782, 
Sub. 2, Keith Winchell. Certificate pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, farm ma- 
chinery and farm machinery parts, 
livestock and farm products, oil and 
grease in containers, and feed, and gen- 
eral commodities except those requiring 
special equipment, and empty containers, 
between specified points in Minn., and 
Wis., conditioned on revocation and can- 
cellation of outstanding certificate, MC- 
39782, dated September 21, 1949. 

Wisconsin (Coon Valley)—MC-111295, 
Sub. 3, Brickson Motor Co. Certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, whole 
milk, skim milk, whole concentrate, ice 
cream mix, cream, whey, buttermilk, and 
condensed milk, in bulk, in tank vehicles, 
from LaCrosse, Wis., to points in Ill. 
and Ia. 

Wisconsin (Footville) — MC-109984, 
Sub. 2, Emmett Miller. Certificate pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, fertilizer 
from Streator, Ill., to points in 10 Wis. 
counties, and damaged or deteriorated 
shipments of fertilizer from the afore- 
mentioned counties, and Rock and Green 
counties, Wis., to Streator. 

Wisconsin (Montello) — MC-110575, 
Brakebush Bros., common carrier. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Over irregular routes, 
cheese from Manitowoc, Wis., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Charlotte, N.C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Hattiesburg and Jackson, Miss., and 
New Orleans, La., conditioned on opera- 
tion being conducted separately from 
applicant’s other activities and mainte- 
nance of separate accounting system. 
The report said the applicants were en- 
gaged in the trucking business and in the 
buying and selling of eggs and poultry, 
their principal income being derived from 
the eggs and poultry. 


Express Switching Charge 
Hearing Date Postponed 


The Commission, by a notice in I. and 
S. No. 5682, Terminal & Switching 
Charges—Express, has announced that 
a hearing assigned for December 6, in 
Washington, D.C., has been cancelled 
and the proceeding reassigned for hear- 
ing on January 10, 1950, at the Com- 
mission in Washington before Examiner 
F. M. Weaver. 

In this proceeding the Commission 
suspended from August 1, until and in- 
cluding February 28, 1950, schedules as 
published in tariff I.C.C. No. 7422 of the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. The sus- 
pended schedules proposed to increase 
the switching and terminal charges on 
carload shipments by express service. 





Fischbach Rights Conference 


The Commission, by a notice, has an- 
nounced that a prehearing conference 
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will be held at the Commission, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on December 29, in MC- 
111398, Fischbach Trucking Co., in con- 
nection with an application of Fisch- 
bach Trucking Co., Akron O. for au- 
thority to operate as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle over regular and ir- 
regular routes. It said Examiner B. E. 
Stillwell would preside. 





Midwest Shippers Oppose 
Proposed C.S.M.F.B. Rate 


Boost on Small Shipments 


An increase of approximately 10 per 
cent in labor costs in the fourth quarter 
of 1949, accounting for an increase in 
operating ratios amounting to from 3 to 
5 per cent, was described by Central Ter- 
ritory motor carriers as the chief jus- 
tification for proposed increases in rates 
and minimum and accessorial charges, 
in a hearing which began December 5 
before Examiner Naftalin, of the Com- 
mission, in the Palmer House, Chicago. 

Approximately 40 shippers appeared 
to protest the increases proposed in four 
proceedings, heard on a _ consolidated 
record, as follows: 

I. & S. M-3155; Increases, Motor, Cen- 
tral Illinois Territories, a proposal which 
would increase rates on small shipments 
to a level 10 per cent plus 20 cents a 100 
pounds higher than existing rates on 
shipments above 5,000 pounds. 

I. & S. M-2959, Minimum charge per 
shipment, Central Territory, a proposal 
to increase the minimum charge a ship- 
ment within that territory from $1.50 to 
$2.00 for a stipulated period which had 
already elapsed. 

I. & S. M-2962, Minimum charge per 
shipment, Chicago district, a proposal 
to. provide minimum charges on ship- 
ments in the Chicago suburban terri- 
tory of $2.00 for pickup and delivery in 
the area; $2.50 outside the area, and 
$3.00 at a private residence. 

I. & S. M-2976, Accessorial charges, 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, a pro- 
ceeding involving a proposal of the Cen- 
tral States Motor Freight Bureau to in- 
crease by 10 per cent accessorial charges 
in the states listed. 

John R. Turney, of Washington, D.C., 
and Earl T. Girard, of Chicago, were 
counsel for respondent motor carriers. 
Among leading shipper representatives 
participating in cross-examination of 
witnesses were the following: Herschel 
Hollopeter, traffic director, Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis; 
Arthur Schwietert, transportation direc- 
tor, Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry; Charles S. Donley, of 
Pittsburgh, appearing for the U.S. Pot- 
ters Association and various iron and 
steel interests; Merle D. Perry, of Pitts- 
burgh, appearing for the Chain Insti- 
tute; Arthur Ellison, manager, trans- 
portation department, Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, appearing also 
for Andrew Jergens Co.; and M. J. 
Milsark, of McQuay-Norris Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Louis, appearing also for the 
shippers’ conference committee of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Turney in his opening statement 
said that the proposed increase in base 
rates on shipments under 5,000 pounds, 


now under suspension, covered not only 
Central Territory but traffic from Wis- 
consin points, Michigan points, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Kentucky bor- 
der points, Missouri, Iowa, and southern 
Indiana points, and Central Territory. 
Tariffs. providing for the increases had 
already been published or were in the 
course of preparation, he said. Mr. 
Turney introduced three cost exhibits. 


‘Handle Shipments at Loss’ 

One exhibit introduced in the first two 
cases—I. & S. M-2959 and I. & S. M- 
3155—purported to show the results of 
operations of 87 respondents for the 
first six months of 1949. 

“This statement shows that the mini- 
mum shipments moving at the present 
charge of $1.50 resulted in a loss of 
$5,202, and if the increased charge of 
$2 had been in effect, this out-of-pocket 
loss would have been reduced by $3,057, 
leaving a net loss after the increase of 
$2,145,” said Mr. Turney. 

“The statement further shows that 
with respect to shipments under 5,000 
pounds subject to the increase are being 
carried at an operating ratio of 96.61 
per cent. The effect of the 10 per cent 
increase on this class of shipments will 
be to reduce this operating ratio to 87.82 
per cent assuming the carriers were able 
to achieve the full benefits of the in- 
crease. For all of the traffic subject to 
increase the operating ratio is shown to 
be 102.70 per cent and the effect of the 
proposed increases would be to reduce 
this operating ratio to 92.12 per cent... 

“Stated differently, the schedule dem- 
onstrates that the carriers are losing 
nearly three cents (2.70) on every dollar 
of revenue from the traffic proposed to 
be increased. Presumptively, the pro- 
posed increases would place this traffic 
in a position to earn nearly eight cents 
(7.88) on each dollar of revenue. Actu- 
ally, however, the effect of income tax 
would be to reduce this earning to about 
four cents (4.13).” 


More Small Shipments 


A. F. Mathews, president of Consoli- 
dated Freight Co., Saginaw, Mich., the 
first witness, testified that his concern 
had experienced a 12 per cent increase 
in the number of shipments under 5,000 
pounds since the first of the year. 

“The biggest factor in this increase in 
small shipments was.that the Railway 
Express Agency increased its rates,” said 
Mr. Mathews. “Many shippers are now 
turning to motor common carriers. This 
has increased our costs in every phase 
of handling such shipments—personnel, 
overtime, equipment.” 

Mr. Mathews said that Michigan car- 
riers had just signed a contract increas- 
ing the hourly wage for dock hands by 
14 cents, and that on November 15 a new 
over-road contract became effective in 
the 11-state midwest area providing for 
an immediate 8-cent hourly increase for 
drivers, with an additional 5-cent in- 
crease effective January 1, 1951. Salaries 
of clerical workers would be correspond- 
ingly increaesd, he said. 

“We calculate our general labor costs 
are 10 per cent higher,” said he. “We 
estimate this will increase our present 
operating ratio of 95.4 per cent by 4.75 
per cent, to put our ratio over the 100 
per cent mark.” 

Mr. Mathews said there had also been 
increases in material costs including tires 
and fuel. 

“When our operating ratio rises beyond 
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95 per cent, the critical stage, we begin 
to curtail service and do everything pos- 
sible to reduce costs, in order to stay in 
business,” he said. “Our daily service 
may revert to two or three times weekly, 
The tendency is then to select traffic 
and to start to weed out connecting line 
business.” 

He said that small shipments cost more 
to handle, that billing costs were the 
same as on truckload shipments, and 
that claims were higher on small ship- 
ments because they received more han- 
dling. 

Cross-examined, he described the 
present used-truck market as “terrible.” 
He had previously explained that the 
time when he turned in an old vehicle 
for a new one was determined largely 
by the state of the used-truck market. 

In response to a question from Mr. 
Donley, Mr. Mathews said that “we in 
the trucking industry haven’t been able 
to build up a cushion of reserves to 
take care of the increased expenses of 
doing business.” 

Under questioning, he said that he had 
started in business in 1926 without any 
equipment, and today had approximately 
45 units. 

H. E. Schaibly, treasurer, Inter-State 
Motor Freight System, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., testified to the same general ef- 
fect as Mr. Mathews. Labor costs of his 
company had recently increased 8.5 per 
cent, he said. Claims on less-truckload 
shipments represented 1.77 per cent of 
revenue on those shipments, and on 
truckload shipments, 0.36 per cent of 
revenue, said Mr. Schaibly. 

Carl Ozee, of Hayes Freight Line, Mat- 
toon, Ill., testified that his company’s 
operating ration for the first six months 
of 1949 was 98.47 per cent, and for the 
first nine months of 1949, was 97.21 per 
cent. 

In October, 1948, costs of dock handling 
represented 15.8 per cent of the revenue 
dollar, he said; in October, 1949, it had 
risen to 17.3 per cent. Pickup and de- 
livery costs in those two months had 
accounted for 10.84 per cent and 11.21 
per cent, respectively, of the revenue dol- 
lar said he. 

The first witness the morning of De- 
cember 6 was J. A. Foster, auditor, 
Wolverin Express, Inc., Muskegon, Mich. 
who said that 46.7 per cent of his ton- 
nage was represented by shipments un- 
der 5,000 pounds. Wolverine’s operating 
ratio for the first six months of 1948 
was 94.57 per cent, and for the same 
period in 1949 it was 100.52 per cent, he 
testified. The nine-month operating 
ratios in 1948 and 1949 were 93.85 per 
cent and 100.7 per cent, respectively. 

“We have noted an increase of 30 per 
cent in shipments under 5,000 pounds in 
the first six months of 1949,” said Mr. 
Foster. 

Recent wage increases represented 4 
four per cent increase in labor costs for 
his firm, Mr. Foster said. 

At this point shippers asked for a gen- 
eral stipulation covering the remaining 
16 witnesses to be presented by Mr. Tur- 
ney, to the effect that there would be 4 
10 per cent overall increase in labor costs 
as of January 1, 1950, and that this 
increase would represent from 3 to 5 
per cent of carriers’ revenues. Mr. Tul- 
ney read such a stipulation into the 
record. 

Shippers generally, in their cross-ques- 
tioning of carrier witnesses, indicated 
they were opposed to the 10 per cent rate 
increase on shipments under _ 5,000 
pounds as published by C.S.M.F.B. tariffs 
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suspended by the Commission on Oc- 
tober 28; that they felt that such in- 
creases, with no change being made in 
the rates on shipments 5,000 pounds 
and over, would be unjust and prejudi- 
cial; and that the suspended rates, if 
permitted to become effective, would 
widen the spread of 20 cents now ex- 
isting between shipments under 5,000 
pounds and shipments 5,000 pounds and 
over to aS much as 38 per cent a 100 
pounds. 

Shippers said that an increase in rates 
would not improve the operating ratios 
of carriers, the lowering of which was 
due, they said, to decreased tonnage. 

Some shippers indicated that, if an 
investigation showed that an increase 
in revenue was needed by the motor 
carriers, such increase should be spread 
over all traffic, both truckload and less- 
truckload, and should. include com- 
modity as well as class rates. 



































.C.C. Hears Argument in 


‘Exempt’ Commodities Cases 


The entire Commission heard two 
days of argument, beginning December 
1, in MC-C-968, Determination of Ex- 
empted Agricultural Commodities, and 
MC-107669, Norman E. Harwood Con- 
tract Carrier Application. 

The proceedings involve the meaning 
of the words “agricultural commodities 















thereof)” as used in section 203(b) (6) of 
the interstate commerce act. Trucks 
carrying such commodities are exempt 
under that section of the act from all 
but the safety regulations of the Com- 
mission. 

However, in MC-107669, division 5 of 
the Commission found a permit was 
necessary where the carrier transported 
washed spinach in cellophane packages, 
and salads consisting of cut-up vege- 
tables that had been washed and 
cleaned and were sold ready for use, 
requiring merely the addition of the de- 
sired salad dressing. 

This finding was attacked by agri- 
cultural interests. ‘The case was re- 
opened by the Commission and assigned 
for hearing with an investigation insti- 
tuted at the same time in MC-C-968. 
Late in July Examiner C. Evans Brooks, 
in a recommended report in the two pro- 
ceedings, proposed that the Commis- 
sion reverse the findings of division 5. 
He said it should find that the exemp- 
tion in section 203(b) (6) applied to the 
transportation of products of the farm, 
dairy, and poultry yard, as long as those 
products maintained their “raw” char- 
acteristics, although they might have 
been subjected to such processing as 
Washing, hulling, slicing, cutting up, and 
packaging (T.W., Aug. 6, p. 28). 

The Department of Agriculture, state 
authorities, and groups representing all 
types of farmers, took the position that 
the finding of division 5 was contrary 
to the intent of Congress. They contend 
that if it was extended to other com- 
Modities, it would have a devastating 
eect on farmers and agricultural in- 
lerests as a whole. 


Certificated motor carriers and the 
tailroads took the position that the ex- 
mption was intended solely for the 
farmer and that any processing had the 
eect of placing the commodities in the 

am of commerce” and that the 
tucks transporting them should no 














































(not including manufactured products . 


longer be granted the benefit of the par- 
tial exemption from regulation. 


Argument Time Assigned 


Time for argument was assigned to the 
following: 

M. W. Wells, Florida Fruit and Vege- 
table Association and other Florida in- 
terests; Elmer W. Cart, State of North 
Dakota and National Farmers Union; 
C. E. Logwood, states of Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina; G. O. Miller, 
State of Alabama; Louis Fontento, Jr., 
State of Louisiana; T. B. Symons, State 
of Maryland; J. R. Van Arnum, National 
League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Distributors; Kathryn P. 
Casey, International Apple Association 
and others; Percy H. Russell, Jr., Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, Inc.; 
Robert H. Roland, Society of American 
Florists; D. L. James, The National 
Grange; Max Chambers, Vegetable 
Growers Association of America; Wilbur 
La Roe, Jr., American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation; and James K. Knudson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Harry E. Boot, American Trucking As- 
sociations; Reuben G Crimm, Motor 
Carriers Traffic Association; Harry Mc- 
Chesney, Jr., Webb Transfer Line; David 
G. Macdonald, Service Trucking Co., 
Inc., and others; James J. Doherty, In- 
terstate Common Carrier Council of 
Maryland, Inc.; and A. R. Eldred, R. K. 
Merrill, and C. P. Reynolds for the rail- 
roads and the Railway Express Agency. 





STATE ACTION 





Kansas Permits Rate Boost; 


Fares Rise in Pennsylvania 


The Kansas Commission has author- 
ized railroads operating in that state to 
increase intrastate freight rates and 
charges to the level authorized on inter- 
state traffic by the Interstate Commerce 





Attack on Steamship Line’s 
Charges Dismissed by M.C. 


The Maritime Commission, by a re- 
port and order in No. 674, Ken Royce, 
Inc., and Hyman-Michaels Co. v. Pa- 
cific Transport Lines, Inc., has dis- 
missed the complaint on finding the 
charging of tariff unit weight rates in- 
stead of tariff charter per diem rates 
on surplus road building equipment from 
Okinawa and Guam to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco not in violation of sec- 
= 16, 17 or 18 of the shipping act, 


According to the report, Pacific Trans- 
port performed the transportation of the 
surplus road building equipment pur- 
chased by the complainants, between 
September 24 and October 24, 1947. The 
commission said there was then in effect 
tariff No. 18 of Trans-Pacific Freight 
Conference of Japan, of which Pacific 
Transport was a member, covering trans- 
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Commission in its final order of August 
2, 1949, in Ex Parte 168, with certain 
exceptions, according to Austin L. Rob- 
erts, Jr., assistant general solicitor, Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, Washington, D.C. 

In a bulletin advising member com- 
missions of the action, Mr. Roberts said in- 
creases were denied in rates on hay; sand 
gravel, chatt, crushed stone and road ag- 
gregates; agricultural limestone; brick 
and articles taking brick rates, also clay 
sewer pipe and drain tile and articles 
grouped therewith; livestock; cement, 
and sugar beets. The decision as to in- 
creased rates on petroleum and petroleum 
products, he stated, was held in abeyance 
for further consideration. 


Railroad operating in Pennsylvania 
have been authorized by the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission to establish the same 
increases in intrastate passenger fares 
and charges as authorized on interstate 
travel by the I.C.C. in its order, dated 
November 8, entered in docket No. 30256, 
Increased Fares, Eastern Railroad, 1949, 
according to Mr. Roberts. 





Practice-Procedure Rules . 


Of Arkansas ‘Complete’ 


The National Association of Railroad 
and. Utilities Commissioners, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., has reported it has learned 
that the Arkansas regulatory commis- 
sion has rules of practice and procedure 
not only for carriers, as indicated in a 
tabulation prepared for the association 
by its committee on regulatory procedure 
(T.W., Nov. 19, p. 24), but also for public 
utilities. 

“The Arkansas commission,” said the 
N.A.R.U.C., “should, therefore be shown 
under the ‘complete rules of practice and 
procedure’ column rather than under the 
‘partial’ column. The corrected totals 
will then show 38 state commissions 
with complete rules, three with partial 
rules, and six with none.” 


U. S$. MARITIME 
COMMISSION NEWS 


portation of property from Okinawa to 
U.S. west coast ports, including a rate of 
$650 per unit weight of 10,000 to 12,000 
pounds, plus $25 for each additional net 
ton or fraction thereof, on “surplus road 
building equipment.” It said another 
item in the tariff provided that, if ship- 
pers desired to charter vessels for trans- 
porting surplus equipment from Okinawa 
to U.S. and Canada west coast ports, the 
per diem rates would be $1,950 or $2,250 
a day, depending on the type of ship 
chartered. It said complainants claimed 
that the Pacific Transport never in- 
formed them of the per diem rates. 
There was, however, the commission 
said, “no evidence of misrepresentation 
or of an improper withholding of neces- 
Sary information by respondent.” 


“Respondent apparently ... had no 
information which called for a quota- 
tion of the per diem rate,” it said. “In 
fact, the amount to be shipped was not 
such as to indicate a chartering ar- 
rangement... It was not until complain- 
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ants found they could secure additional 
units that they became interested in the 
charter plant. If they had had knowl- 
edge at the start, or even a well-founded 
hope, that they would secure so many 
units, they could have determined by 
simple arithmetic ... that ... charter 
would have been cheaper than the cost 
of the total units at the unit rates... 
Respondent was justified in refusing the 
request for the per diem rates. By that 
time the rights of the parties had be- 
come so fixed that the change requested 
should not have been made... 

“The per diem rates can not be made 
to apply to the Guam cargo because 
they were not published and filed... 
and were less than the rate on file with 
us. It is well settled that a carrier 
cannot charge other than its established 
rate. Even misquotations or misrepre- 
sentations as to the correct rate by the 
carrier’s agent, upon which the ship- 
per acts, do not establish a contractual 
basis between the shipper and the car- 
rier... 

“Section 16 of the shipping act, 1916, 
which forbids a shipper to accept and a 
carrier to grant, by any device whatever, 
transportation at less than the regularly 
established rates, would be violated by 
now substituting the per diem rates for 
the unit rates...” 

The complainants sought reparation 
in the amount of $96,469.08, but the com- 
mission said they had offered no evi- 
dence of any damage suffered by reason 
of being either unduly discriminated 
against or unfairly prejudiced to the 
advantage of another shipper, and that 
no contention had been made that the 
unit rates were unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


W. Coast Handling Charge 


Complaint Set for Hearing 


The Maritime Commission has set 
January 4 as the date for hearing in 
No. 692, Los Angeles Traffic Manager’s 
Conference, Inc. v. Southern California 
Carloading Tariff Bureau, et al., to be 
conducted at Los Angeles, Calif., before 
Examiner Robert Furness, in room 229 
of the U.S. Post Office and Court House 
building, beginning at 10 a.m., Pacific 
standard time. 

The complaint, in which a number of 
steamship conferences and several or- 
ganizations of stevedores and carloaders 
and unloaders, representing a combined 
total of nearly 200 member companies, 
together with a group of 27 individual 
carriers and steamship agents are named 
as defendants, alleges that shippers are 
being required to pay “duplicate overlap- 
ping charges” for loading or unloading 
and handling cargo shipped in “continu- 
ous movement operation” through Pacific 
coast ports, in violation of the shipping 
act of 1917, as amended (T.W., Sept. 3, 
p. 41). 

On termination of the proceedings at 
Los Angeles, the commission’s notice 
states, adjourned hearings will be held 
at San Francisco, Calif., January 23, in 
Court Room 421, U.S. Appraisers build- 
ing, and at Seattle, Wash., February 1, 
1950, in room 117 of the Federal Office 
building, beginning at 10 a.m., Pacific 
standard time. 

The commission has also issued a 
notice postponing to December 14 its 
hearing originally scheduled to be held 
December 5 at New York, N.Y., in No. 
638, Edmund Waterman & Gustave 











Waterman, doing business as E. Water- 
man & Co., and Leo W. Cox v. Stock- 
holms Rederiaktiebolag Svea et al. The 
hearing will be held in the directors’ room 
of the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, 80 Broad Street, beginning 
at 10 a.m., eastern standard time. 


More Time Granted Two Ship 


Lines to Use Reserve Funds 


Acting on applications filed by the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., and 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Co., the Mari- 
time Commission has issued a report and 
order further extending the time, from 
December 1, 1949, to September 30, 1951, 
within which deposits in the construc- 
tion reserve funds of those companies, 
aggregating $7,236,111.91 in the case of 
the former and $852,000 in the case of 
the latter, shall be expended or obli- 
gated for construction or acquisition of 
new vessels as defined in section 511 of 
the merchant marine act, 1936, as 
amended. 

The two steamship companies had re- 
quested a two-year extension of the 
time beyond September 30, 1949, for 
commitment of their reserve funds, in- 
terim extensions having been granted 
from that date to December 1, 1949. 

The commission, in its report, written 
by Commissioner Mellen, overrode rec- 
ommendations made in a report by Ex- 
aminer A. L. Jordan limiting the time 
requested by the applicants to June 30, 
1950, for American-Hawaiian and No- 
vember 8, 1950, for the Pittsburgh com- 
pany. Both companies had adequately 
explained the need for extension of time 
for obligation or commitment of the 
funds involved, the commission said, ob- 
serving that the extension was asked by 
American-Hawaiian to afford it an op- 
portunity to place its intercoastal opera- 
tions on a profitable basis so that man- 
agement “may prudently invest in ves- 
sels”, and by the Pittsburgh company 
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C.A.B. Action Restricting 
Airline Route Schedules 
Scored by Agency Examiner 


In a proceeding in which he suggests 
removal of restrictions placed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in certificates of 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., covering its 
routes Nos. 5 and 6, which prevent that 
carrier from providing service to Greens- 
boro-Highpoint, N.C., and Winston- 
Salem, N.C., on the same flight, Examiner 
Ralph L. Wiser, of the C.A.B., says that 
the question of schedule routings of air- 
lines would appear better left to the 
day-to-day exercise of managerial judg- 
ment. 

His suggestion was set forth in a recom- 
mended report issued in docket No. 
3088, Eastern Air Lines, Inc., Removal 
rod Winston-Salem-Greensboro Restric- 
ion. 

In imposing the restrictions in Eastern’s 
certificates, the examiner said the board 
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in view of the uncertainty of “what 
quantities of what cargoes will be car. 
ried” in the future. The commission 
held that to so limit the time, as rec. 
ommended by the examiner, “would un- 
necessarily interrupt the continuity of 
the companies’ plans and developments, 
require further hearings, and leave the 
applicants in a state of uncertainty, 
while factors pertinent to the formula- 
tion of sound long-range investment de- 
cisions continue indefinite.” 









M.C. Publishes Proposed 


Export Forwarding Rules 


The notice of proposed rule-making 
which the Maritime Commission attached 
to its decision in No. 621, Port of New 
York Freight Forwarding Investigation 
(T.W., Nov. 26, p. 11, and Dec. 3, p. 56), 
setting forth regulations contemplated 
by the commission for application to for- 
warders engaged in export trade, was 
published in the December 3 issue of 
the Federal Register. 

Under terms of the notice, the proposed 
regulations will become effective 60 days 
after publication in the Federal Register. 
Within that time, the commission says in 
its notice, all persons interested in the 
proposed rules and regulations embodied 
in the notice may file with the secretary 
of the Maritime Commission, Commerce 
Building, Washington 25, D.C., written 


























those rules and regulations. 


The commission said that the purpose 
of the proposed rules and regulations, re- 
lating to “persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of forwarding property by ocean- 
going vessels in the foreign commerce 
of the United States or in domestic com- 
merce with or between the territories or 
possessions of the United States,” was to 
“effectuate the registration of forwarders 
and to eliminate certain unjust and un- 
reasonable practices in the forwarding 
industry.” 


















apparently concluded that service to the 
“two cities” on separate flights would 
be so much more economical than 
“service on the same flight. . .” The 
facts now presented to the board did not 
lead to such a conclusion, he said, adding 
that there did not appear to be any- 
thing unique about Winston and Greens- 
boro or the routes of Eastern that would 
indicate that the terms of the certificate 
authorizing service there by Easter 
should be different from the terms gel- 
erally applicable to certificates of public 
convenience and necessity. 

“It appears doubtful that the board 
should establish permanent restrictions 
on schedule routings such as this in al 
attempt to regulate efficiency and ecol- 
omy unless there are unusual circul- 
stances that require such action,” said 
the examiner. “These are matters thal 
are affected by changing circumstances 
and that would appear better left to the 
day-to-day exercise of managerial! judg 
ment.” 

In the present case, the examiner said, 
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Eastern was authorized to serve both 
Winston and Greensboro. He said the 
evidence was not conclusive as to wheth- 
er serving them on the same flight or 
on alternate flights represented the most 
economical and efficient arrangement, 
put recommended that the board reissue 
the certificate without restriction, “and 
thus assign Eastern’s management the 
duty, similar to that ordinarily imposed 
on the carriers that have certificates, 
of continuing analysis of this problem 
and of establishing service that at any 
particular time both meets the needs of 
the communities for service and consti- 
tutes economical and efficient manage- 
ment by Eastern.” 

In subsequent rate proceedings, the 
examiner said, the board would have op- 
portunity to review the actions that 
Eastern “has taken” in solving this prob- 
lem and to determine whether Eastern 
has exercised honest, economical, and 
efficient management. At the same time, 
he added, Winston and Greensboro were 
entitled to adequate service, and if East- 
ern did not provide such service, appro- 
priate action to compel it to do so 
could be effected in a proper proceeding 
under section 401 of the civil aeronau- 
tics act. 


American-T.W.A. Air Coach 
Plans Win C.A.B. Support 


Endorsement of plans of American 
Airlines, Inc., and Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., to inaugurate “low- 
cost” transcontinental air coach service 
between New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles has been announced by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board with the issuance of 
a statement by that agency saying it 
would not prevent tariffs covering the 
proposed operations from becoming ef- 
fective, provided the carriers filed certain 
minor technical tariff changes. 

Both American and T.W.A. propose 
operation of one daily round-trip sched- 
ules, with service to begin on December 
27 by T.W.A. with DC-4 equipment hav- 
ing 60 seats, and by American with 70- 
seat DC-4 equipment. Under its tariff, 
American will replace its DC-4’s with 
DC-6’s, also having 70 seats, in April, 
1950. The transcontinental fare for both 
carriers and both types of equipment 
will be $110 plus federal tax. The tariffs 
are to remain in effect until December 
31, 1950. No departure or arrival times 
are specified and certain normal passen- 
ger services, including meals, will be 
eliminated. 

The board said its action in permitting 
the tariffs to go into effect constituted 
a departure from its September 7 policy 
statement on air coach service in two 
respects. In the first instance, it said, 
no limitations on departure and arrival 
times were imposed. It said it had re- 
quired such limits in order to confine 
coach operations to the “off-peak” pe- 
riods of the day. In transcontinental 
service, however, the board said, there 
appeared to be no well-defined peaks, 
both daytime and late evening departures 
being provided in the present schedules 
of the carriers. The reason for not im- 
posing time limitations on American and 
T.W.A. for their proposed transconti- 
hental coach operations, the board said, 
was due to the absence of a well-de- 
fined peak and, accordingly, to the 
“board’s desire to enable the carriers 
to schedule the coach flights in such a 
way as to minimize diversion of traffic 
from their regular services.” The lack 


of restriction on departure time, there- 
fore, said the board, did not represent 
a change in “the board’s belief in the 
desirability of scheduling coach service 
during off-peak periods.” 

The board further stated that it was 
extending its previous deadline of June 
30, 1950, to December 31, 1950, for trans- 
continental coach tariffs in order to give 
American a “reasonable period” within 
which to obtain experience with the DC-6 
aircraft in coach service The latter 
date, it observed, would be the deadline 
for other coach operations, if and when 
proposed, which were wholly or in part 
competitive with American’s or T.W.A.’s 
transcontinental coach operations, but 
June 30 would be retained as the dead- 
line for all other coach tariffs. 


American’s coach tariff for the DC-6, 
the board pointed out, was the first it 
had permitted to become effective calling 
for the use of high-speed post-war equip- 
ment. It said it was influenced “by the 
fact” that the DC-6 coach was to con- 
tain a sufficient number of seats so that 
the gross revenue from coach flights 
would approximate the gross revenue 
from regular flights at comparable load 
factors. If at the conclusion of a seven- 
month experimental period of operation 
of the DC-6, it appeared that the use of 
this type of equipment in coach service 
created excessive diversion, or if the ad- 
vantages proved illusory, the board said 
it would require that the use of the DC-6 
in coach service be discontinued. 


Complaints of Capital Airlines, Inc., 
and Standard Air Lines, Inc., filed against 
American’s tariff, said the board, would 
be dismissed. The board also said it was 
extending operation; from December 31 
to March 1, 1950, of the tariff of T.W.A. 
providing DC-3 coach service between 
Kansas City and Los Angeles in order to 
give the carrier an opportunity to replace 
its DC-3’s in this service with larger, 
higher density equipment. 


Mitchell, $.D., Loses Fight 


For ‘Mid-Continent’ Service 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has de- 
nied a joint petition filed by the City 


of Mitchell, S.D., and the Mitchell 
Chamber of Commerce for air service 
to Mitchell by Mid-Continent Air Lines, 
Ine. 


The board’s action was set forth in an 
opinion and order issued in docket No. 
3091, Service to Mitchell, S.D. The peti- 
tioners had requested that Mitchell be 
named as an intermediate point on Mid- 
Continent’s route No. 26. Mid-West 
Airlines, a feeder airline, the board said, 
inaugurated service under its temporary 
certificate to Mitchell on November 28, 
1949, using single-engine equipment 
and would provide transportation from 
Mitchell to Omaha, Neb., and other 
points on its line. It held that public 
convenience and necessity did not re- 
quire service to Mitchell by both the 
carriers and said: 


“Mitchell is an integal part of the 
Mid-West Airlines system and if the 
operations of that company are to have 
any fair opportunity to succeed it must 
not be deprived of sources of traffic such 
as may be provided by Mitchell.” 


In answer to contentions that the 
small single-engine aircraft could not 
meet the air traffic needs at Mitchell, 
the board said: 
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“We can appreciate petitioners’ desire 
for service by Mid-Continent utilizing 
twin-motored aircraft. . . . Admittedly, 
the use of single-motored aircraft in 
scheduled operations is an experiment 
which we hope may result in a solution 
to Mitchell by Mid-Continent Air Lines, 
to the problem posed by the desire of 
cities with limited air traffic potentials 
for scheduled air service. The board 
intends to carefully monitor the opera- 
tions of all of the local service carriers 
and if the quantum of service provided to 
Mitchell is not adequate to meet its 
traffic needs it will take such steps as 
may be necessary in the public interest.” 


U.S.-Europe Group Charter 
Flights to Be Allowed by 
C.A.B. in Summer of ‘50 


In a statement of its policy on trans- 
Atlantic air policy for 1950 it issued De- 
cember 6, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
said it would entertain applications from 
certificated air carriers and from large 
irregular air carriers for authority to 
engage in group charter operations be- 
tween the United States and Europe for 
the period between June 1 and Septem- 
ber 30, 1950. 


The board said it recognized that the 
foreign policy of the United States 
would be furthered by the maximum flow 
of American tourist dollars to Europe 
and by a large number of personal con- 
tacts between Americans and the Cciti- 
zens of European countries. It said it 
was “anxious to facilitate air travel to 
Europe to the greatest extent possible 
insofar as this can be accomplished 
without disrupting the certificated air 
carrier service pattern and creating the 
necessity of additional government sup- 
port for our air carriers.” 

“From information available to the 
board,” it said, “it appears that neither 
the establishment of transatlantic coach 
service on a regular basis nor a reduc- 
tion of the over-all transatlantic fare 
level is justified on the basis of the car- 
riers’ costs of operation.” 


The C.A.B. observed that in the sum- 
mer of 1949 it had permitted certain ir- 
regular carriers to operate a limited 
number of charter trips to Europe for 
educational, charitable and _ religious 
groups, after it had been ascertained 
that these groups could not be accom- 
modated by the certificated carriers. It 
now appeared that movements of this 
type might again be required in the 
summer of 1950, it said, adding: 

“Accordingly, the board will entertain 
applications for appropriate operating 
authority from the certificated carriers 
to engage in group charter operations 
and special services to points not con- 
tained in their certificates, and appli- 
cations for special exemptions from the 
irregular carriers, during the period 
June 1 to September 30. Passengers in- 
volved in such movements must be 
members of bona fide educational, re- 
ligious or charitable groups. All such 
applications must be filed before March 
1, but processing of the applications will 
be undertaken as they are received in 
order that the groups involved may be 
advised at the earliest possible time 
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whether their transportation will be ap- 
proved. ...A showing by the applicant 
as to the type and nature of the groups 
to be carried is .. . of great importance. 
In the case of applications from cer- 
tificated carriers the board will ex- 
amine the effect of the charter arrange- 
ment upon the regular operations and 
traffic of the applicant. In the case of 
all applications, consideration will be 
given only to arrangements which have 
been reduced to writing and involve firm 
commitments for specific trips and per- 
sons. 

“In addition, the board will also care- 
fully consider the safety compliance rec- 
ord of the applicant irregular carriers 
and will insert in all exemption orders 
which may be issued, special safety 
provisions. .. . 

“The board has previously advised Pan 
American Airways . . . that it does not 
oppose a charter arrangement between 
Pan American and Felix Roma, a 
Catholic charitable organization, for the 
operation of two charter round trips to 
Rome during 1950, except during the 
peak traffic period of June through De- 
cember. ... 

“With respect to all such charter op- 
erations, the certificated carriers are 
being advised that the board will 
scrutinize carefully the full costs and 
revenues incident to the conduct of 
these services, including any diversion 
which such flights entail from fare op- 
erations. Any losses incident to such 
charter operations will be disallowed for 
mail rate purposes. .. .” 


C.A.B. Turns Down Airline 


Plea for Alternate Route 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has an- 
nounced denial of an application of 
Mid-Continent Airlines for an alter- 
nate route from Kansas City, Mo., to 
New Orleans, La., via Springfield, Mo., 
Little Rock and El Dorado, Ark., Monroe 
and Baton Rouge, La. The carrier 
presently operates between those points 
by way of Joplin, Mo., Tulsa and Mus- 
kogee, Okla., Ft. Smith, Ark., Texarkana, 
Tex.-Ark., and Shreveport, La. 

The board held that the proposed ad- 
ditional service would compete with 
Mid-Continent’s original route between 
the points, and with Delta, Eastern, 
and Chicago and Southern, over a route 
with a limited traffic potential. It said 
that in view of the competitive situation. 
coupled with the fact that the new 
route would involve substantial addi- 
tional capital outlays and operating ex- 
penses, it appeared that the granting 
of the application would weaken rather 
than strengthen Mid-Continent and in- 
crease the amount of its dependence on 
government support through mail pay- 
ments. 


The board, in its decision, deferred 
an application of Delta Air Lines, Inc., 
to include Monroe, La., as an interme- 
diate point between Shreveport and 
Alexandria on the Ft. Worth-Dallas- 
New Orleans segment of route No. 24, 
for consideration with the reopened Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Southeastern States 
Cases. 

+ o * 

Eighty-seven per cent of the parlor and 
sleeping cars, about 97 per cent of the 
dining cars and 95 per cent of the club, 
lounge and observation cars on railroads 
of this country have air-conditioning 
equipment. 
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Justice Department Attack 
On District Court's Action 


In ‘Yellow Cab’ Case Fails 


By an opinion written by Justice Jack- 
son in No. 22, United States of America, 
appellant, v. Yellow Cab Co., Chicago 
Yellow Cab Co., Inc., et al., the Supreme 
Court of the United States on December 
5 affirmed the federal district court for 
the northern Illinois district in its find- 
ing that the government (through the 
Department of Justice) had failed on all 
the evidence to prove its allegation that 
the defendants conspired to restrain 
and monopolize the sale of taxicabs by 
control of the principal companies oper- 
ating them in Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh and Minneapolis. 

Justice Black wrote a dissenting opin- 
ion in which Justice Reed concurred, and 
Justices Douglas and Clark took no part 
in consideration or decision of the case. 
Justice Jackson said that the govern- 
ment’s suit under sections 1 and 2 of the 
Sherman act originally included charges 
of a conspiracy to restrain and monopo- 
lize transportation of interstate travelers 
by taxicab between Chicago railroad 
stations and their homes, offices and ho- 
tels, and conspiracy to eliminate competi- 
tion for the business of transporting pas- 
sengers between different Chicago rail- 
road stations. He observed that the Su- 
preme Court, on a previous appeal, held 
the first of those charges not to state 
a case within the statute (T.W., June 28, 
1947, p. 2051), and added that, there- 
fore, “that charge no longer concerns 
us.” The district court, he said found 
that the government failed to prove the 
second charge (relating to the Parmalee 
Transportation Co.), and no appeal was 
taken from that part of the judgment, 
“so that charge has been eliminated.” 

“We have held that the residue of the 
complaint (embodying the charge of 
conspiracy to restrain and monopolize 
the sale of taxicabs by control of cab 
companies in the four cities named) .. 
alleges a cause of action within the 
statute, but only on the expressed as- 
sumption that the facts alleged are 
true,” Justice Jackson wrote. 


Basic Issue 


The basic issue, he said, was whether 
the evidence sustained the district court’s 
findings of fact that the government 
had failed on all the evidence to prove 
its case. He said the government raised 
no question of law that had an existence 
independent of that issue. He referred 
to a government contention that the 
trial court “ignored . . . substantially 
all of the facts which the government 
deemed significant,” and continued, in 
part, as follows: 

“What the government asks, in effect, 
is that we try the case ‘de novo’ on the 
record, reject nearly all of the findings 
of the trial court, and substitute con- 
trary findings of our own. Specifica- 
tions of error which are fundamental to 
its case ask us to reweigh the evidence 
and review findings that are almost en- 
tirely concerned with imponderables, 
such as the intent of parties to certain 





1929 business transactions, whether cor- 
porate officers were then acting in per- 
sonal or official capacities, what was the 
design and purpose and intent of those 
who carried out twenty-year-old trans- 
actions, and whether they had legitimate 
business motives or were intending to 
restrain trade of their competitors in 
car manufacture, such as General Mo- 
tors, Ford, Chrysler and Packard. ... 


“The government relied in large part . 


on inferences from its 485 exhibits, in- 
troduced by nine witnesses. The de- 
fendants relied heavily on oral testi- 
mony to contradict those inferences. .. . 


Government a ‘Litigation Casualty’ 


“The government suggests that the 
opinion of the trial court ‘seems toe 
reflect uncritical acceptance of de- 
fendants’ evidence and of defendants’ 
views as to the facts.to be given con- 
sideration in passing upon the legal 
issues before the court.’ We see that it 
did indeed accept defendants’ evidence 
and sustained defendants’ view of the 
facts. But we are unable to discover 
the slightest justification for the ac- 
cusation that it did so ‘uncritically.’ Also, 
it rejected the inferences the govern- 
ment drew from its documents, but we 
find no justification for the statement 
that it ‘ignored’ them. The judgment 
below is supported by an opinion, pre- 
pared with obvious care, which analyzes 
the evidence and shows the reasons for 
the findings. To us it appears to repre- 
sent the considered judgment of an able 
trial judge, after patient hearing, that 
the government’s evidence fell short of 
its allegations—a not uncommon form 
of litigation casualty, from which the 
government is no more immune than 
others. ... 


“Rule 52, Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, provides, among other things: 

“*Findings of fact shall not be set 
aside unless clearly erroneous, and due 
regard shall be given to the opportunity 
of the trial court to judge the credi- 
bility of the witnesses.’ 

“Findings as to the design, motive and 
intent with which men act depend pe- 
culiarly upon the credit given to wit- 
nesses by those who see and hear them. 
If defendants’ witnesses spoke the truth, 
the findings are admittedly justified. The 
trial court listened to and observed the 
officers who had made the records from 
which the government would draw an 
inference of guilt and concluded that 
they bear a different meaning from that 
for which the government contends. 


No Favored Treatment for U.S. 


“It ought to be unnecessary to say that 
Rule 52 applies to appeals by the gov- 
ernment as well as to those by other 
litigants. There is no exception which 
permits it, even in an anti-trust case, 
to come to this court for what virtually 
amounts to a trial ‘de novo’ on the 
record of such findings as intent, motive 
and design. While, of course, it would 
be our duty to correct clear error, even 
in findings-of fact, the government has 
failed to establish any greater grievance 
here than it might have in any case 
where the evidence would support 4 
conclusion either way but where the 
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court has decided it to weigh more heav- 
jy for the defendants. Such a choice 
petween two permissible views of the 
weight of evidence is not ‘clearly erro- 
neous.’ ” 

Justice Black, in the dissenting opin- 
ion to which Justice Reed subscribed, 
said the evidence showed that a manu- 
facturer of taxicabs obtained 62 per cent 
of the stock of a corporation which itself 
had large stock interests in local com- 
panies operating taxicabs. He said he 
thought the trial court erred in holding 
that a formed intent to suppress competi- 
tion was an indispensable element of vio- 
lations of the Sherman act. He quoted 
an excerpt from the Supreme Court’s 
decision in United States v. Griffith, 334 
U.S. 100, 105, 106, including the dicta 
that it was not always necessary to find 
a specific intent to restrain trade or to 
build a monopoly in order to find that 
the anti-trust laws had been violated, 
and that it was sufficient that a restraint 
of trade or monopoly resulted as the 
consequence of a defendant’s conduct or 
business arrangements. 

“Measured by this test,” said Justice 
Black, “the findings of the trial court 
here fail to support its legal conclusions 
that no violation of the Sherman act 
had been proven... .” 





































Supreme Court to Decide 


Georgia Railroad Tax Case 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States noted probable jurisdiction, De- 
cember 5, in No. 454, Georgia Railroad 
and Banking Co., appellant, v. Charles 
D. Redwine, State Revenue Commis- 
sioner—a case in which the railroad 
company challenges the invalidation, by 
an amendment to the state constitution 
in 1945, of a tax-exemption provision of 
its corporate charter granted it by a 
special act of the state legislature in 
December, 1832. 

According to the railroad company’s 
“statement as to jurisdiction” in the 
Supreme Court, the Georgia legislature 
in 1874 passed an act levying “ad va- 
lorem” taxes on railroads in the state, 
but the state Supreme Court, acting on 
a suit instituted by the Georgia Railroad 
and Banking Co. to resist the tax, held 
that the tax-exemption provision of the 
company’s charter was an irrevocable 
contract, and that the act of 1874 was 
unconstitutional and void as applied 
against this company. The tax-exemp- 
tion provision referred to was that “the 
Stock of said company and its branches 
Shall be exempt from taxation for and 
during the term of seven years from and 
after completion of said railroads or any 
one of them, and after that shall be 
Subject to a tax not exceeding one-half 
per cent per annum on net proceeds of 
their investment.” 

The amendment to the state consti- 
tution which Georgia adopted in 1945 
was that “all exemptions from taxation 
heretofore granted in corporate charters 
are declared to be henceforth null and 
void.” The state revenue commissioner 
of Georgia then threatened to levy col- 
lect state taxes against the railroad 
company’s property for the years 1937 
and subsequent years. The railroad 
company filed suit in federal district for 
the northern Georgia district to enjoin 
collection of the taxes. The state reve- 
nue commissioner moved for dismissal 
of the suit, and the three-judge court 
Sustained the motion, August 10, 1949, 























































on the ground the action was against 
the state of Georgia and within the pro- 
hibition of the Eleventh Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 





High Court to Review State 
Court's Interpretation of 


Rail Labor Contract Scope 


Among orders issued by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on December 
5 was one granting a certiorari petition 
in No. 391, Marion J. Slocum as General 
Chairman, Lackawanna Division of Or- 
der of Railroad Telegraphers, v. Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Co. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers is 
challenging, in that case, action by the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York 
in entertaining jurisdiction to determine 
a controversy concerning interpretation 
of a collective bargaining agreement be- 
tween the O.R.T. and the Lackawanna. 
Slocum, an official of the O.R.T., said 
in his certiorari petition that his organ- 
ization claimed that certain positions 
in the Elmira (N.Y.) yards of the Lacka- 
wanna falls within the “scope rule” of the 
agreement and that the employes in those 
positions therefore should be treated as 
members of the O.R.T. The railroad, he 
said, filed an action in the New York 
state Supreme Court, seeking a declara- 
tory judgment to uphold its contention 
that the positions in question were within 
the “scope rule” of its agreement with 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks. The state Supreme Court 
upheld the railroad’s contention, and the 
state Court of Appeals affirmed, quoting 
with approval the following from the 
trial court’s opinion: 

“The controversy arose out of work 
performed at Elmira and ... there seems 
to be no reason why the plaintiff should 
be compelled to go to the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board at Chicago, with 
the attendant delays, especially in view 
of the fact that it is questionable if the 
relief there afforded is adequate. The 
condition of the court calendar here, 
where the controversy arose, is such that 
the case can be disposed of expeditiously 
and at the convenience of the respective 
parties, affording full, adequate and 
prompt relief.” 

The Lackawanna, in a brief in opposi- 
tion to the certiorari petition, said that 
the action did not arise under any law 
regulating commerce, did not involve a 
dispute concerning rates of pay, rules or 
working conditions of the employes in- 
volved, and did not involve the validity, 
construction, enforcement or effect of 
the railway labor act or any federal 
statute. It said the New York Court of 
Appeals rejected a contention by the 
O.R.T. that the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion under the railway labor act. The 
Lackawanna said the appeals court 
quoted, from the applicable section of 
the railway labor act with respect to the 
submission of disputes to the N.R.A.B., 
the words “might be referred,’ with the 
comment that this meant that submis- 
sion of a dispute such as that involved 
here to the N.R.A.B. was clearly not 
mandatory. 

Shortly before the Supreme Court 
agreed to review the New York court’s 
decision in No. 391, there was filed in 
the Supreme Court another petition for 
review of state court action in a rail 
labor case, in a proceeding docketed in 
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the Supreme Court as No. 438, Order of 
Railway Conductors of America, peti- 
tioner, v. Southern Railway Co. Ac- 
cording to the O.R.C. petition, the Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina on Au- 
gust 15, 1949, affirmed a decision of the 
Court of Common Pleas for Charleston 
County, S.C., in favor of the Southern, 
which resisted a claim by the O.R.C. 
for additional pay for certain conductors 
for what the O.R.C. called a “side trip” 
of 12% miles taken at Pregnall, S.C., 
September 7, 1944. 

The Southern, in a brief in opposition 
to the certiorari petition, said that the 
only substantial issue before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was 
“whether the South Carolina Supreme 
Court correctly applied the decision in 
Moore v. Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
312 U.S. 630, where it held that ‘the 
railway labor act did not oust the courts 
of jurisdiction to interpret an agree- 
ment between a carrier and its employes, 
even where the dispute with respect to 
the agreement was one which, under the 
act, might have been, but was not, sub- 
mitted to the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board.’” 


MOTOR ACT PROSECUTIONS 


(Digests of statements issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission concerning 
prosecutions, in federal courts, for vio- 
lations of motor carrier provisions of the 
interstate commerce act or of Commission 
rules and regulations thereunder, appear 
below.) 





Indiana southern district, Indianapolis 
division, at Indianapolis. Carolina Mo- 
division, at Indianapolis. Carolina Mo- 
tor Express Lines, Inc., Indianapolis, on 
November 21, was fined $1,000 following 
entry of its plea of guilty to an informa- 
tion charging it with failing to require 
certain of its drivers to keep drivers’ 
logs, permitting and requiring certain 
drivers to drive and operate vehicles 
for excessive daily hours and remain on 
duty excessive weekly hours, and failing 
to require certain drivers to keep drivers’ 
logs, in the manner prescribed by the 
motor-carrier safety regulations. The 
fine was required to be paid. 

Indiana southern district, Terre Haute 
division, at Indianapolis. On November 


. 21, Wilson House, dba House Trucking, 


Terre Haute, was fined $1,000 following 
entry of his plea of guilty to an informa- 
tion charging the defendant, a contract 
carrier of property, with failing to re- 
quire certain drivers in his employ to 
keep drivers’ logs and failing to require 
them to keep the logs in the manner 
prescribed by the Commission’s motor- 
carrier safety regulations. The fine was 
required to be paid. 

Tennessee eastern district, southern 
division, at Chattanooga. Fines totaling 
$400 were imposed, November 28, on Jess 
Wilson, dba Tennessee Motor Lines, 


Nashville, Tenn., Johnny R. Bussell, 
Nashville, and Cecil Creek, Sulphur 
Springs, Ala., formerly employed as 


drivers for Tennessee Motor Lines, fol- 
lowing entry by all defendants of sepa- 
rate pleas of guilty to informations 
charging each of them with violations. 
Jess Wilson was fined $300 and the 
former drivers were fined $50 each. The 
fines were required to be paid. Jess 
Wilson was charged with operating as a 
property common carrier for compensa- 
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tion without a Commission certificate 
authorizing the particular operation de- 
scribed; with permitting and requiring 
drivers in his employ to drive and op- 
erate vehicles and remain on duty for 
excessive daily and weekly periods; and 
with falsifying a report to the Commis- 
sion respecting hours-of-service viola- 
tions by his drivers. Bussell and Creek 
were charged with falsifying their driv- 
ers’ logs. 

Texas northern district, Wichita Falls 
division, at Wichita Falls. On November 
21, A. B. Edwards and Eugene Edwards, 
partners dba Edwards Brothers, Graham, 
Tex., were fined an aggregate of $1,200 
following entry of their separate pleas 
of guilty to an information containing 
12 counts charging them with operating 
as a common carrier of property for com- 
pensation without a Commission certifi- 
cate authorizing the particular opera- 
tions. The fine was required to be paid. 

Indiana southern district, Indianapolis 
division, at Indianapolis. Commercial 
Motor Freight, Inc., of Indiana, Indi- 
anapolis, on November 21, was fined 
$1,000 following entry of its plea of 
guilty to an information charging it with 
permitting and requiring certain of its 
drivers to drive and remain on duty for 
excess daily and weekly hours and with 
failing to have in its files doctors’ cer- 
tificates of physical examination for cer- 
tain of its new drivers. The fine was 
required to be paid. 


Mississippi southern district, western 
division, at Vicksburg. On November 21, 
Ernest B. Lewy, dba Ernest B. Lewy Mo- 
tor Freight, Greenville, Miss., was fined 
$150 following entry of his plea of nolo 
contendere to an information charging 
failure to have in his files doctors’ cer- 
tificates of physical examination of his 
new drivers, permitting and requiring 
his drivers to remain on duty and to 
drive or operate vehicles for excessive 
daily and weekly hours, failure to remit 
C.O.D. funds within the time specified 
in his tariffs, and falsification of a re- 
port to the Commission respecting hours- 
of-service violations on the part of his 
drivers. The fine was required to be 
paid. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and 


Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 


right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. San 


Antonio 


Stipulation in bill of lading to effect 
that no damages could be recovered un- 
less claim in writing for any asserted 
loss or damage was filed within nine 
months after date of delivery was valid. 
Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. art. 6474. 

Failure to file written claim in keep- 
ing with provision of bill of lading that 
no damages could be recovered unless 
claim was filed within nine months after 
date of delivery was an absolute bar to 
recovery by shipper. Vernon’s Ann. Civ. 
St. art. 6474. 

Fact that railroad’s inspector made 
out and signed instrument designated as 
inspection of damaged freight and wrote 





words “will repair” in his handwriting in 
presence of shipper prior to signing in- 
trument was not sufficient compliance 
with requirement of written notice of 
loss set out in bill of lading. Vernon’s 
Ann. Civ. St. art. 6474. 

Under the statute prohibiting prefer- 
ences by railroads, terms of bill of lading 
to effect that no damages could be re- 
covered unless claim in writing for any 
asserted loss or damage was filed within 
nine months after date of delivery could 
not be waived by railroad or shipper. 
Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. art. 6474. 

Where bill of lading required filing 
of written notice of damage within nine 
months of delivery notation placed upon 
inspection report by railroad’s inspector 
to effect that railroad would repair could 
not be construed as a waiver of filing 
in view of fact that report recited it was 
not an acknowledgment of carrier’s lia- 
bility. Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. art. 6474. 
(Texas & N.O. R. Co. v. McNatt, 223 
S. W. 2d 651). 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 


Cases Recently Decided by State and 
Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


United States District Court S. D. New 
York 


In libel for damage to shipment of 
watches, answer admitting delivery of 
watches at destination in accordance 
with bill of lading, denying information 
sufficient to form a belief as to loss, and 
alleging as one affirmative defense that 
case which had been tampered with 
might have been opened before it came 
into custody of carrier, put question of 
liability in issue and precluded granting 
of motion by libelant under admiralty 
rule for summary decree. Admiralty 
Rules, rule 29. (S. H. Pomerance Co. 
Inc. v. S. S. Warren P. Marks, 86 F. 
Suppl. 126). 


MISCELLANEOUS DECISIONS 
Regulation of Common Carriers 


Cases Recently Decided by 


State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter Systems published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


Supreme Court of Utah 


Where separate corporations acted 
pursuant to agreement to rent a truck 
to transport their separate goods, and 
to employ a supervisor and truck driver, 
with each corporation to pay supervisor 
his salary for separate time supervisor 
was employed by each corporation, and 
to pay truck driver the salary for the 
pro rata time he operated for each cor- 
poration, and to pay separate pro rata 
share of rentals and expenses of truck, 
they were “contract carriers” within the 
statute and subject to jurisdiction of 
state Public Service Commission. U. C. A. 
1943, 76-5-13. (Lowe v. Public Service 
Commission, 210 P. 2d 558). 

ok * * 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine 

Exception to exclusion of testimony not 
brought forward to Supreme Judicial 
Court in bill of exceptions were aban- 
doned. 





TRAFFIC Wort 


Consignee of property transported in 
interstate commerce by acceptance of 
delivery makes himself liable for trans. 
portation charges, unless he is an agent 
only and has no beneficial title to the 
property and prior to delivery has notifieg 
delivering carrier in writing of such facts 
and, in case of reconsignment or 4j- 
version to a point other than that specj- 
fied in original bill of lading, of the 
name and address of beneficial owner, as 
provided by Interstate Commerce Act. 
Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 3(2), 49 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 3(2). 

Company to which consignee directeg 
carrier to divert interstate shipments of 
bananas became liable for transportation 
charges thereon when it accepted deliy- 
ery thereof without giving delivering car- 
rier written notice required by Inter- 
state Commerce Act, though company 
received such shipments as agent only 
of consignee and had no beneficial title 
in the property. Interstate Commerce 
Act, Sec. 3(2), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 3(2). 

Company which accepted delivery of 
interstate shipment of bananas as agent 
only of consignee without any beneficial 
title to property had to give delivering 
carrier written notice of such fact before 
delivery, as required by Interstate Com- 
merce Act, in order to avoid liability for 
transportation charges, even though car- 
rier allowed company to accept delivery 
without first paying transportation 
charges and allowed it not exceeding 9 
hours in which to pay such charges. In- 
terstate Commerce Act, Sec. 3(2), 49 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 3(2). 

Where defendant accepted delivery of 
interstate shipments of bananas without 
written notice to delivering carrier that 
it was an agent only without any bene- 
ficial title to the property, and returned 
freight bills to carrier with request that 
freight charges be collected from defend- 
ant’s principal, acceptance of returned 
bills and attempts to collect from de- 
fendant’s principal did not amount to 
a “novation” discharging defendant from 
liability for transportation charges. In- 
terstate Commerce Act, Sec. 3(2), 49 
US.C.A. Sec. 3(2). 

Where defendant accepted delivery of 
interstate shipment of bananas without 
written notice to delivering carrier that 
it was an agent only without beneficial 
title to the property, and returned freight 
bills to carrier with request that freight 
charges be collected from defendant's 
principal, acceptance of returned bills 
and attempts to collect them from de- 
fendant’s principal did not “estop” car- 
rier from enforcing defendant’s liability 
for transportation charges. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 3(2), 49 U.S.C.A. See. 
3(2). 

The doctrine of “estoppel” rests on an 
act that has misled one, who, relying 00 
it, has been put in a position where he 
will sustain a loss or injury. 


Where a party is to be deprived of his 
property or his right to maintain a0 
action by an estoppel, the equity should 
be strong and proof clear and the doc- 
trine of estoppel should be applied with 
caution lest it encourage and promote 
fraud instead of preventing it. 

The conduct relied upon as creating al 
estoppel must be of such a characte! 
and must have resulted in such injwy 
to person relying upon such estoppel 
that in equity and good conscience the 
party so acting should be thereby pro- 
hibited from enforcing the legal rights 
which he otherwise would have. 


Party asserting an estoppel has thé 
burden of proving every essential ele 
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ment necessary to the creation of es- 
toppel by full, clear and convincing evi- 
nce. 

Tatence alone will not constitute an es- 
toppel unless it is known that it will be 
acted upon to the injury of another or 
jg maintained with a deliberate intent 
to deceive or obtain an advantage. 

Party claiming an estoppel must show 
actual and substantial injury or prej- 
udice to him, regardless of whether 
estoppel is based upon words, conduct, 
silence, delay, negligence or acceptance 
of benefits. 

Carrier’s failure to report to defend- 
ant for more than a year on progress of 
its efforts to collect from consignee 
transportation charges on _ interstate 
shipment of bananas delivered to and 
accepted by defendant without notice to 
carrier that it was an agent only of con- 
signee without beneficial title to the 
property did not “estop” carrier from 
enforcing defendant’s liability for trans- 
portation charges in absence of clear 
evidence that defendant could have col- 
lected charges from consignee had it had 
reasonable notice of carrier’s inability to 
do so. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 3 
(2), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 3(2). 

Where facts are undisputed, whether 
such facts constitute an estoppel is a 
question for the court, even though the 
case involves a trial by jury. Under bills 
of lading by which shipper guaranteed 
all charges, shipper as between itself 
and carrier, was primarily liable for 
transportation charges on interstate ship- 
ment. 

Where defendant accepted delivery of 
interstate shipments without written 
notice to delivering carrier that it was 
an agent only of consignee without bene- 
ficial title to the property, defendant’s 
liability, as between itself and carrier, to 
pay transportation charges was primary 
and not secondary to that of any one else. 
Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 3(2), 49 
US.C.A. Sec. 3(2). 

Where defendant accepted delivery of 
interstate shipments without written 
notice to delivering carrier that it was 
an agent only of consignee without bene- 
ficial title to the property, carrier could 
enforce defendant’s primary liability for 
transportation charges without first mak- 
ing demand for payment thereof upon or 
exhausting its remedy against shipper, 
though shipper by bill of lading had 
guaranteed all charges, since obligations 
of defendant and shipper, as between 
each and carrier, were primary and inde- 
pendent and neither obligation was sub- 
ordinate to the other. Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec. 3(2), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
3(2). (Boston & Maine R.R. v. Hanna- 
ford Bros. Co., 68 A.2d 1). 


© ok * 
Supreme Court of Arkansas 


_ In reviewing appeals from public serv- 
ice commission, Supreme Court tries case 
de novo and renders such judgment as 
appears to be warranted and required by 
the testimony. 

Generally, a certificate authorizing the 
operation of a motor transport line may 
not be granted where there is existing 
Service in operation over route applied 
for, unless service is inadequate, addi- 
tional service would benefit general pub- 
lic or unless existing carrier has been 
given an opportunity to furnish such ad- 
ditional service as may be required. 

Findings of public service commission 
on a fact situation may not be upset by 
Supreme Court unless finding is clearly 
against weight of testimony. 

De novo review by courts of an order 


of public service commission must not 
proceed as though commission did not 
exist and had never held a hearing, and 
order of commission should be upheld 
on appeal unless it is against weight of 
evidence. 

Order of public service commission 
authorizing operation of motor transport 
line for hauling heavy oil field equipment 
over certain highways was not contrary 
to weight of evidence, and hence Circuit 
Court was unauthorized to set aside the 
order. Ark. Stats. Secs. 73-133, 73-134, 
73-233. (Wisinger v. Stewart, 223 S.W.2d 
604). 


a CE 
TRANSPORTATION 


LEGISLATION 
RE RR 


N.A.R.U.C. Asks Retention 
Of Reed-Bulwinkle Act in 


Statement to House Group 


Walter R. McDonald, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, has trans- 
mitted to the House judiciary com- 
mittee’s subcommittee on the study of 
monopoly power a statement in which, 
on behalf of the association, he advo- 
cates preservation of the Reed-Bul- 
winkle act (section 5a of the interstate 
commerce act), immunizing certain I.C. 
C.-approved agreements of carriers from 
application of the anti-trust laws. 

“Certainly this committee should with- 
hold any recommendation for revision 
of section 5a until such time as the 
operation of the law has been given a 
full and fair test and until the need for 
some change has been demonstrated,” 
he said. 

Mr. McDonald wrote that the N.A.R.U.C. 
believed common carriers “should not 
again be subjected to the threat of 
prosecution for violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust laws solely by reason of the 
operation of their rate bureaus, con- 
ferences and associations within the re- 
quirements of section 5a,” because, he 
said, such bureaus, conferences and as- 
sociations: 

“1, Present the only practical solution 
to the regulatory problem to be met in 
formulating and maintaining the com- 
plicated rate structures which are neces- 
sary today. 

“2. Afford an opportunity for a pre- 
liminary review by shippers of proposed 
changes in rates, thus aiding in the pre- 
vention of unjust discrimination or 
undue preference and prejudice as be- 
tween persons or localities, and thereby 
eliminate much expensive and time- 
consuming litigation before federal and 
state regulatory agencies. 

“3. Contribute to the stability and 
uniformity of the rate structure, and by 
making possible the publication of joint 
rate tarifis for the account of the mem- 
ber carriers effect substantial savings 
and simplify somewhat the determina- 
tion by tariff users of the most advan- 
tageous legally applicable rates. 

“4. Provide shippers with a common 
forum before which requests for rate 
changes may be presented to all carriers 
(of the same class) serving large geo- 
graphical regions, thus making unneces- 
sary numerous separate conferences, and 
enabling the carriers to make more ade- 
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quate and prompt response to public 
demands. 

“5. Simplify the enforcement of the 
interstate commerce act and the effec- 
tuation of the national transportation 
policy. 

“6. Aid the member carriers in meet- 
ing the requirements of the government 
in time of national emergency.” 

To repeal section 5a, and thereby make 
the carriers susceptible to prosecution 
solely because of the maintenance of rate 
bureaus, Mr. McDonald said, would be 
tantamount to new legislation, “inas- 
much as it would represent a radical 
departure from the traditional policy 
of the nation clearly defined in the 
history of our transportation regulation 
and made articulate in the national 
transportation policy.” 

“Where the interposition of other laws 
or the functions of other agencies of the 
government tends to divide regulatory 
responsibility,” he said, “Congress should, 
and has in the past, taken effective 
steps to prevent this. This is not only 
evident in section 5a but also in section 
5 of the interstate commerce act, which 
makes anti-trust laws inapplicable to 
combinations and consolidations. 

“The state regulatory commissions 
have a direct interest in the preserva- 
tion of the provisions of this act. Most 
of the rate bureaus, conferences and as- 
sociations which establish, file and pub- 
lish interstate rates, fares and charges, 
perform the same function with regard 
to intrastate rates within their respec- 
tive geographical boundaries. Most of 
the state commissions have more or less 
direct interest in the effective regula- 
tion of interstate commerce. This is 
true not only because of the intimate 
relation of interstate and intrastate 
rates through operation of section 13 of 
the interstate commerce act and the so- 
called Shreveport principle, but also be- 
cause many state commissions are spe- 
cifically charged, by their respective 
state reculatory statutes, to represent 
the shinpers and the general public in 
proceedings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission involving interstate 
rates applicable to and from their 
states... .” 


LABOR NEWS 
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Firemen Taking Strike Vote 


On Diesel Locomotive Issue 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen was circulating a 
strike ballot among its membership on 
the issue of the union’s demand for 
employment of an extra fireman on 
diesel road locomotives, David B. Rob- 
ertson, president of the brotherhood, said 
at a testimonial dinner in his honor, 
December 3, in the Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Robertson said that when 
the strike ballots had been counted, the 
union would ask a committee of the na- 
tion’s railroads to resume talks on the 
issue. 

The emergency board, which turned 
in a report rejecting the brotherhood’s 
demands (T.W., Sept. 24, p. 43), acted 
with “specious and totally unconvincing 
reason,” he said. 

“The issues have been presented to 
our members in the form of a strike 
ballot, and I take this opportunity to as- 
sure you that we are not defeated, nor 











will we be deterred from our determina- 
tion to obtain that which is plainly due 
our members,” he asserted. 

Mr. Robertson spoke at a dinner hon- 
oring his fiftieth year of membership in 
his organization. He has been presi- 
dent since 1922. Labor representatives 
from 40 states and Canada attended, as 
did Governor Stevenson of Illinois and 
members of Congress. 

The firemen’s leading official said that 
“the lash of injunctions and too much 
law have put railway labor organizations 
in irons.” He urged that the method of 
settling railroad labor disputes revert 
to the “old-fashioned method” of ne- 
gotiations and mediation. 


Chicago Motor Dockmen 
Vote Not to Strike 


Motor dock workers and freight han- 
dlers in Chicago, members of the AF.L. 
teamsters’ union local No. 710, on De- 
cember 4 voted down a proposal to call 
a strike against 400 Chicago trucking 
concerns as a means of settling a wage 
dispute. The membership directed its 
committee to resume negotiations with a 
committee of the Central Motor Freight 
Bureau. 

The local recently rejected an offer of 
a 10-cent hourly wage increase and a 
$1-a-week contribution for each employe 
to a welfare fund. The workers are de- 
manding a 40-hour week and a wage 
rate of $1.40 an hour. Operators ex- 
pressed confidence that a peaceful settle- 
ment could be reached. 

Over-road drivers in Chicago and an 
1l-state area recently won an 8-cent 


hourly wage increase, effective Novem- 
ber 15. 
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Leased Car Data Shown, 
Second Quarter of 1949 


The Commission, by its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics, has 
issued a summary of quarterly reports of 
persons furnishing cars to or on behalf 
of carriers by railroad or express com- 
panies, covering the second quarter of 
1949, statement Q-900. 

The data were compiled from 215 re- 
ports of car companies. They showed a 
total of 265,193 cars owned at the end of 
the veriod, consisting of the following: 
Refrigerator, 113,108; petroleum tank 
cars, 127,385; other tank cars, 11,249; 
stock cars, 3,820; gondola and hopper 
cars, 7,361; and other cars, 2,270. 

Of the cars owned by the reporting 
companies, a total of 14,145 were leased 
to railroad and express companies, and 
69,365 were leased to “all others”, making 
a total of 83,510. 

Cars leased by the reporting compa- 
nies from railroad and express companies 
and others at the end of the 1949 second 
quarter totaled 1,686, and from “all 
others”, 18,946, a total of 20,632, of which 
1,881 were refrigerator cars, 8,214 petro- 
leum tank cars, 9,961 other tank cars, 62 
stock cars, 333 gondola and hopper cars, 
and 181 other cars. 

Revenue received from hire of cars, 


based on mileage, rental basis, or other 
car-service basis, was as follows: Refrig- 
erator, $25,242,460; petroleum tank cars, 
$11,614,758; other tank cars, $812,757; 
stock cars, $396,411; gondola and hopper 
cars, $443,621; other cars, $171,109; total, 
$38,681,116. 


Third Quarter Tonnage 
Of Motor Carriers 6.7 
Per Cent Above ‘48 Period 


“The volume of freight hauled by inter- 
city Class I motor carriers increased 6.7 
per cent in the third quarter of 1949, as 
compared with the same period last 
year,” says the American Trucking As- 
sociation. “This represents the largest 
relative increase in traffic recorded in 
any quarter this year. It compares with 
increases of 2.9 per cent in the first quar- 
ter and 1.9 per cent in the second quar- 
ter of this year as compared to the same 
quarters last year.” 

The research department of A.T.A. 
analyzed reports of 1,368 Class I carriers 
whose intercity tonnage aggregated 33,- 
511,763 tons, in the third quarter, com- 
pared with 31,409,128 tons transported 
by the same carriers in the third three 
months of 1948. 

“A stepped-up movement of special 
commodities, particularly automobiles, 
continued to account for a large portion 
of the overall increase,” it said. “The 
tonnage hauled by carriers of general 
freight, however, increased 5.5 per cent 
over the third period a year ago. This 
contrasts with the 1.7 per cent decline 
recorded by these carriers in the second 
quarter of 1949 as compared to the sec- 
ond quarter of 1948. 

“In contrast to the second quarter of 
1949 when 5 of the 9 geographical regions 
showed an overall decrease in tonnage, 
only one region, the Northwestern, 
showed a decline in traffic in the third 
quarter. Increases in the remaining re- 
gions ranged from 0.2 in the New Eng- 
land region to 15.1 in the Middle Western 
region. 

“The .index for the third quarter of 
1949 rose to a third quarter record 173, 
using the third quarter of 1941 as 100. 
Index figures for the third quarters of 
other years were: 


Data by regions follow: 

Figures for the New England region 
showed 145 carriers hauled 1,929,654 tons in 
the third quarter, an increase of 0.2 per 
cent over the same period a year ago. Their 
tonnage amounted to 5.8 per cent of the 
total tonnage hauled. 

In the Middle Atlantic region, 355 car- 
riers hauled 7,460,686 tons or 22.3 per cent 
of the total to show an increase of 4.5 per 
cent over the same period last year. 

Tonnage of 346 carriers in the Central 
region increased 7.8 per cent to 11,093,615 
tons. They hauled 33.1 per cent of the na- 
tional aggregate. 

One hundred and forty-eight carriers in 
the Southern region recorded an increase in 
volume of 15.0 per cent to 3,239,943 tons or 
9.7 per cent of the total. 

The volume of 51 carriers in the North- 
western region declined. The 1,473,743 tons 
they hauled in the third quarter of 1949 rep- 
resented a decrease of 0.8 per cent under 
their tonnage in the third quarter last year. 
Their volume amounted to 4.4 per cent of 
the national total. 

An increase of 15.1 per cent, the largest 
in the nation, was recorded by 84 carriers 
in the Middle Western region. Their third 
quarter volume, accounting for 7.2 per cent 
of the aggregate was 2,423,502 tons. 

Eighty-one carriers in the Southwestern 
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region hauled 1,685,142 tons, or 5.0 per cent 
of the total. This represented an increase of 
4.9 per cent over the second quarter of 1943 

The Rocky Mountain region recorded an 
increase of 9.4 per cent with 43 carriers re. 
porting 913,307 tons in the third quarter of 
1949. Their portion of the total traffic was 
2.7 per cent. 

One hundred and fifteen carriers in the 
Pacific region showed a 2.7 per cent increase 
in tonnage as compared with the th 
quarter of 1948. They hauled 3,292,171 tons 
or 9.8 per cent of the total. : 


“About 55 per cent of the total of 33. 
511.763 tons carried by the 1,368 carriers 
included in this analysis was transported 
by 878 carriers classified as _ general 
freight haulers,” said the A.T.A. depart- 
ment. “Their tonnage increased 5.5 per 
cent over the third quarter of 1948.” 


Types of Haulers 
Continuing, it said: 


Fifty-five carriers of household goods 
showed an increase in tonnage for the third 
quarter of 1949 compared to the third three 
months of last year of 8.3 per cent. Their 
volume accounted for less than 1 per cent 
of the total tons. 

Twenty-three heavy machinery haulers, 
accounting for less than 1 per cent of the 
total tonnage, reported a decrease of 22.3 
per cent. 

The tonnage of 92 carriers of liquid 
petroleum products amounted to about 22 
per cent of the total volume. Their volume 
increased 3.6 ner cent over the third quarter 
of 1948. 

The tonnage of 11 carriers of refrigerated 
liquid products showed a decrease of 2.7 per 
cent under the third quarter of last year. 
Their volume was less than 1 per cent of 
the total. 

Eighteen carriers of refrigerated solid 
products recorded a substantial increase of 
21.2 per cent in tonnage over the third 
quarter of 1948. Their volume was less than 
1 per cent of the total. 

Twenty-five haulers of agriculture. com- 
modities accounting for a little over 2 ver 
cent of the total tonnage, recorded an in- 
creace of 6.5 per cent over the third quarter 
of 1948. 

The largest relative increase in tonnage 
was enjoyed by fifty-five carriers of motor 
vehicles. These carriers accounting for al- 
most 5 per cent of the total tonnage re- 
ported a gain of 53.7 per cent over the third 
quarter of 1948. 

The tonnage of 17 carriers of building ma- 
terials climbed 11.1 per cent over the third 
quarter of last vear. Their tonnage was 
about 1.5 per cent of the total. 

Six carriers of film and associated products 
whose volume was less than 1 per cent of 
the total, reported an increase of 1.6 per 
cent. : 

All other tynes of intercity carriers were 
PJaced in a single miscellaneous group. 
There were 188 such carriers, accounting for 
13 per cent of the total tonnage. Their 
volume increased 7.0 ner cent over the same 
period last year. 


Passenger Revenue Drop Is 
Shown in Bureau Statement 


Passenger revenues other than com- 
mutation of Class I steam railroads, ex- 
clusive of .switching and terminal com- 
panies, totaled $48,363,757 in coaches in 
August, 1949, as compared with $57,492,- 
179 in August, 1948, a decrease of 15.9 per 
cent according to a comoilation by the 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of passenger traffic 
statistics, other than commutation, o 
those roads, statement M-250. 


In parlor and sleeving cars, passengeé! 
revenues were $22,452,414 in August, 1949, 
and $27,150,696 in Aucust, 1948, a decreast 
of 17.3 per cent the Bureau said. 


For the eight months ended with Al- 
gust in each considered year, the state- 
ment gave the following figures: Pas- 
senger revenue in coaches, $330,555,579 2 
1949, and $362,850,058 in 1948, a decreas 
of 8.9 per cent; and in parlor and sleeping 
cars, $200,375,605 in 1949. and $217,591- 
169 in 1948, a decrease of 7.9 rer cent. 
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Revenue passengers carried in August, 
1949, totaled 20,468,762 in coaches as 
compared with 26,299,823 in August, 1948; 
and 1,861,706 in parlor and sleeping cars, 
in August 1949, as compared with 2,262,- 
980 in August, 1948. 

For the eight-month periods of each 
year, the revenue passenger figures were: 
In coaches, 152,433,088 in 1949, and 196,- 
002,392 in 1948; and in parlor and sleep- 
ing cars, 15,836,221 in 1949, and 18,501,005 
in 1948. 


Annual Rate of Return 
Of Class | Railroads 
Falls To 2.92 Per Cent 


Estimated net income of Class I rail- 
roads in October, 1949, after interest and 
rentals, amounted to $24,000,000 compared 
with $85,000.000 in the same month in 
1948, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

“Net income for the first ten months 
of 1949, after interest and rentals, was 
estimated at $303,000,000 compared with 
a net income of $590.000,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948,” said the A.A.R. 

“Class I railroads in October, 1949, had 
a net railway operating income of $46,- 
785,556 compared with $110,876,857 in the 
same month in 1948. The corresponding 
net railway operating income for the first 
ten months of 1949 totaled $541,606,772 
compared with $853,624,669 in the same 
period in 1948. 

“Net railway operating income repre- 
sents the amount left after the payment 
of operating expenses and taxes but be- 
fore interest, rentals and other charges 
are paid. 

“In the twelve months ended October 
31, 1949, the rate of return on property 
investment averaged 2.92 per cent, com- 
pared with a rate of return of 4.36 per 
cent for the twelve months ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1948. Property investment is the 
value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways including 
materials, supplies and cash, less accrued 
depreciation. 

“This compilation as to earnings for 
the first ten months of 1949 is based on 
teports from all Class I roads (except the 
Missouri-Illinois for October and Mis- 
souri Pacific for September and October, 
1949), representing a ‘total of 225,915 
miles, 

“Total operating revenues in the first 
ten months of 1949 amounted to $7,157,- 
057,887 compared with $8,039,696,497 in 
the same period of 1948, or a decrease of 
eleven per cent Operating expenses in 
the first ten months of 1949 amounted to 
$5,774,410,418 compared with $6,185,340,861 
in the corresponding period of 1948, or a 
decrease of 6.6 per cent. 

“Twenty-nine Class I railroads failed 
to earn interest and rentals in the first 
ten months of 1949, of which fourteen 
were in the Eastern District, four in the 
Southern Region, and eleven in the West- 
ern District.” 

Data by districts follow: 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern District 
October had an estimated deficit, after 
terest and rentals, of $10,000,000 com- 
bared with a net income of $35,000,000 in 
October, 1948. In the first ten months of 
1949, their estimated net income, after in- 
terest and rentals, was $76.000.000 compared 
With a net income of $227,000,000 in the 
Same period of 1948. 
Their net railway operating income, before 


‘estimated net income, 


interest and rentals, in: October ‘amounted 
to $2,744,691 compared with $49,367,865 in 
October, 1948. Those same roads in the first 
ten months of 1949 had a net railway operat- 
ing income, before interest and rentals, of 
$209,544,502 compared with $368,033,110 in 
the same period of 1948. 

Operating revenues of the Class I rail- 
roads in the Eastern District in the first 
ten months of 1949 totaled $3,177,757,941, a 
decrease of 13.3 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1948. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $2,631,890,470, a decrease of 
8.8 per cent below 1948. 


' Southern Region 


Class I railroads in the Southern Region 
in October had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $5,000,000 com- 
pared with $8,000,000 in October, 1948. In 
the first ten months of 1949, their estimated 
net income, after interest and rentals, was 


$45,000,000 compared with a net income of, 


$78,000,000 in the same period of 1948. 

Those same roads in October had a net 
railway operating income, before interest 
and rentals, amounting to $7,819,432 com- 
pared with $11,083,061 in October, 1948. Their 
net railway operating income, before in- 
terest and rentals, in the first ten months 
of 1949 amounted to $82,068,341 compared 
with $115,7&9,277 in the same period of 1948. 

Operating revenues of the Class I rail- 
roads in the Southern Region in the first 
ten months of 1949 totaled $982,243.808, a 
decrease of 10.4 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1948, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $791.880,552 a decrease of 7.1 
per cent below 1948. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western District 
in October had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $29,000.000 com- 
pared with $42,000,000 in October, 1948. Their 
after interest and 
rentals, in the first ten months of 1949 was 
$182,000,000 compared with $285,000,000 in 
the same period of 1948. 

Their net railway operating income, be- 
fore interest and rentals, in October 
amounted to $36,221,433 compared with $50,- 
425,931 in October, 1948. Those same roads 
in the first ten months of 1949 had a net 
railway operating income, before interest 
and rentals, of $249,993,929 compared with 
$369,802,282 in the same period of 1948. 

Operating revenues of Class I railroads in 
the Western District in the first ten months 
of 1949 totaled $2,997,056.137, a decrease of 
8.5 per cent compared with the same period 
of 1948, while operating expenses totaled 
$2.350,639,396, a decrease of 3.9 per cent be- 
low 1948. 


Air Freight Ton-Miles Up 


27 Per Cent in September 
Ton-miles of freight transported by the 


nation’s 16 domestic trunk airlines 
totaled 8,890,280 in September this year 
as against 6,979,202 in the same month 
last year, or an increase of 27.38 per cent, 
according to statistics made available by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

For the 12 months ended with Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, freight ton-miles of these 
carriers amounted to 88,374,133 as com- 
pared with 62,705,445 for the 12 months 
ended with September 30, 1948. 

The board’s statistics as to other traffic 
of the carriers, for September this year 
aS compared wtih the same month last 
year, showed an increase in revenue miles 
flown, from 27,689,113 to 28,084,202, a gain 
in revenue passenger miles, from 535,579,- 
000 to 616,559,000, a rise in U.S. mail ton- 
miles, from 3,066,059 to 3,093,957, and a 
decrease in express ton-miles, from 2,- 
560,389 to 2,490,745. 

For the 12 months ended with Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, as against the 12 months 
ended with September 30, 1948, the 
board’s figures showed a gain in revenue 
miles flown, from ~ 314,200,724 to 322,- 
402,217, an increase in revenue passen- 
ger miles, from 5,815,893,000 to 6,451,455,- 
000, a rise in US. mail ton-miles, from 
34,787,367 to 41,143,109, and a drop in 
express ton-miles, from 29,765,519 to 
27,090,406. 
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In September this year according to 
the board, the airlines flew 99.32 per cent 
of their scheduled mileage. Of the 36.45 
average available seats a mile, it said, 
63.45 per cent were occupied by revenue 
passengers, as compared with 33.94 aver- 
age available seats of which 59.91 per cent 
were occupied by revenue passengers in 
September last year. The revenue load 
factor, per cent of seats occupied, stood at 
59.38 for the 12 months ended with Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, as against 59.64 for the 
12 months ended with September 30, 1948. 


Survey Report Made on Use, 


Ownership of Farm Trucks 


The number of farm-owned motor 
trucks in the United States had in- 
creased by about 28 per cent from 1945 
to April, 1948, to a total of 1,905.000, and 
as between territories the increase in 
the number of farm-owned trucks in the 
south—from 469,000 in 1945 to 723.000 in 
1948, or 54 per cent—was the largest, 
according to a report entitled, “Statis- 
tical Findings of Survey of Transporta- 
tion from Farms to Initial Markets,” is- 
sued by the Agriculture Department’s 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The report was prevared by Margaret 
R. Purcell, transvortation economist. It 
contained, in its introductory para- 
graphs, the information that it embodied 
findings made by the bureau in a survey 
conducted in April, 1948, as to recent 
farm ownership of motor trucks and 
trailers, and as to the extent to which 
farmers depended on others both for 
initial hauling of products from farms 
and for delivering feed and other sup- 
plies to farms. “Sample” farms in about 
800 counties, “representative of each of 
the geographic regions of the United 
States,” were included in the survey, and 
about 12,000 interviews were made with 
farmers, it was stated. 


A table in the report showed that the 
percentage of U.S. farms having motor 
trucks had risen from 22 per cent in 1945 
to 29 per cent in 1948. By regions, the 
percentages of farm truck ownership 
were reported as follows: Northeastern 
36 per cent in 1945 and 40 per cent in 
1948; North Central, 24 per cent in 1945 
and 29 per cent in 1948; Southern, 15 per 
cent in 1945 and 22 per cent in 1948, and 
Western, 44 per cent in 1945 and 52 per 
cent in 1948. 


Most Farm Trucks Small 


Survey data showed that 57 per cent 
of the farm vehicles were rated at less 
than 1% tons capacity, that 35 per cent 
were of 1% ton capacity, and.that 8 per 
cent were of more than 1% ton capacity, 
according to the report. 

“Nearly half of the total tonnage of 
agricultural products that moves from 
farms to initial markets is carried in 
farm-owned or borrowed _ transport 
equipment,” it was stated in the report. 
“About a third of the total is carried in 
hired equipment for which the grower 
pays a hauling charge, and the re- 
mainder in buyers’ equipment for which 
the grower does not pay a specific 
charge. 

“In general, farm-owned equipment is 
particularly important in the haulage 
from farms of grain, cotton, fruits, vege- 
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tables and miscellaneous crops. Hired 
transport is used principally for hauling 
livestock and milk; and buyers’ equip- 
ment is used principally for moving 
poultry and eggs. In case of milk par- 
ticularly, much of the ‘hired’ haulage 
probably is performed by buyers or by 
truckers hired by the buyers, and a 
specific transportation charge is paid by 
by the producer. In the case of such 
commodities as poultry and eggs, auto- 
mobiles are extensively used for haul- 
age. If automobile haulage had been 
included, it is probable that farm-owned 
equipment would be by far the dominant 
means of transportation for eggs and 
possibly for poultry ... 

“Regionally, considerable variation in 
use of farm-owned and other transport 
was shown. For example, farm-owned 
equipment carries the greatest tonnage 
of milk, fruits, and vegetables in the 
northeast; grain, fruits, vegetables, and 
miscellaneous crops in the North Central 
region; cotton, tobacco, and vegetables 
in the south; and fruits, vegetables, 
grain, poultry, eggs and miscellaneous 
crops in the west. Hired trucks carry 
only a very small proportion of the total 
tonnage moved from farms in the north- 
east, but they are important in moving 
livestock and milk in the North Central 
region, and in moving livestock, milk 
and miscellaneous crops in the south. 
Buyers’ trucks are used principally to 
move livestock, grain, poultry and eggs, 
and miscellaneous crops in the north- 
east; poultry and eggs in the North Cen- 
tral region; fruit, poultry and eggs in 
the south, and livestock and milk in 
the west.” 


Air Express Up 5 Per Cent 
In New York City 


Air express shipments handled in and 
out of the New York metropolitan area 
marked up an increase of five per cent 
for the week ended November 7, com- 
pared with the comparable week in 
1948, the Air Express Division of Rail- 
way Express Agency reported. 


“With outbound air express exceed- 
ing inbound traffic by 2 to 1, a total of 
23,795 shipments were _ dispatched 
through LaGuardia Field, Newark Air- 
port and Idlewild (N. Y. International 
Airport) for the domestic certificated 
airlines serving New York, compared 
with 22,651 shipments in the same week 
a year ago,” it said. “Gross revenue of 
this traffie was up 3.8 per cent for the 
first seven days of November.” 


Waybill Analyses, 1948 


The Commission has issued a 76-page 
tabular report, Carload Waybill Analy- 
ses, 1948, Traffic and Revenue, by Com- 
modity Class, Territorial Movement, 
Length of Haul (Short Line), and Type 
of Rate, Animals and Products, with all 
terminations in 1948. The statement, No. 
4947, was prepared by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. 


Oil Pipe Line Revenue Drops 


Large oil pipe line companies, carriers 
having operating revenues of more than 
$500,080, had total transportation reve- 
nue of $85,242,987 in the 1949 third quar- 
ter as compared with $86,979,914 in the 


1948 third quarter, a 2-per-cent decrease, 
according to a compilation from quar- 
terly reports of 46 pipe line companies 
by the Commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics, statement 
Q-600. 

The Bureau said the 46 companies 
originated on line and received from 
connections 552,571,589 barrels of oil in 
the 1949 third quarter as compared with 
643,941,381 barrels in the 1948 third 
quarter. 


Rail Traffic Statistics 
Show Decreases Under 1948 


Ton-miles of revenue freight handled 
by Class I steam railways, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, to- 
taled 44,193,092,000 in August, 1949, as 
compared with 56,308,402,000 in August, 
1948, and 350,388,886,000 in the eight 
months ended with August, 1949, as 
against 409,679,615,000 in the like 1948 
period, according to a compilation by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of revenue traf- 
fic statistics of those roads, statement 
M-220. 

Revenue tons carried in August, 1949, 
amounted to 202,241,766, as against 258,- 
856,427 in August, 1948, and 1,571,202,477 
in the eight months ended with August, 
1949, as compared with 1,840,509,530 in 
the comparable 1948 period. 

Freight revenue totaled $591,435,185 in 
August, 1949, as compared with $694,150,- 
698 in August, 1948, and $4,660,005,231 in 
the eight months ended with August 
1949, as against $5,077,541,195 in the like 
1948 period. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 46,- 
949,823 and passenger revenue amounted 
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to $77,472,530 in August, 1949, as com. 
pared with 55,276,060 revenue passengers 
carried, and passenger revenue of $91,- 
102,426 in August of 1948. For the eight 
months ended with August, 1949, the 
revenue passengers carried totaled 375. 
501,861, and passenger revenue totaled 
$583,016,435 as compared with 436,264,165 
revenue passengers carried and passenger 
revenue of $630,931,533 in the comparable 
1948 period. 

Freight traffic averages for August, 
1949, compared with August, 1948, re. 
spectively, were reported as follows: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 218.5 and 
217.5; revenue a ton-mile, 1.338 cents and 
1.233 cents; and revenue a ton a road, 
$2.92 and $2.68. 

For the eight months ended with 
August, 1949, compared with the like 
1948 period, freight traffic averages were, 
respectively: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 223.0 and 
222.6; revenue a ton-mile, 1.330 cents 
and 1.239 cents; and revenue a ton q 
a road, $2.97 and $2.76. 


Freight Car Report 


U. S. railroads reported an average 
daily surplus of 11,907 freight cars and 
an average daily shortage of 5,319 
freight cars for the week ended Novem- 
ber 26, according to the car service di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: 
Plain box, 2,184; auto box, 696; flat, 723; 
gondola, 2,030; hopper, 980 (50 covered); 
stock, 1,037; refrigerator, 3,629, and mis- 
cellaneous, 628. 

The shortage consisted of 718 Plain 
box, 17 flat, 806 gondola, 3,756 hopper 
(25 covered), and 22 miscellaneous cars. 


NEW SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 


IN TRANSPORTATION 
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LaSalle Issues Manual on 
Air Freight Transport 


Publication of a 104-page training 
manual entitled “Air Freight Transpor- 
tation” is announced by LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, Chicago. Described as 
“the first text book published devoted 
entirely and exclusively to air freight 


transportation,” the manual is part of © 


the LaSalle course in traffic manage- 
ment. It is designed to supply the 
knowledge needed by the traffic men for 
using air freight transportation. 

The eight chapters cover the follow- 
ing subjects: Kinds of air cargo; or- 
ganization and extent of operations; 
characteristics of air freight transpor- 
tation; air freight rates, tariffs, and 
principles of rate-making; shipping by 
air freight; how to sell air freight trans- 
portation; air freight forwarding com- 
panies, and legislation and regulation. 

The manual is illustrated by charts, 
tariff forms, and photographs, and ac- 
companied by two air freight practice 
tariffs, and a set of practical problems 
for the student to solve. 


“Air 
written by Richard Malkin, managing 


Freight Transportation” was 
editor, Air Transportation magazine. 
Copies of the manual are available at 
$1.50 each. 


American Airlines’ Calendars 


American Airlines has announced that 
it has started distribution of 115,000 of 
its new (1950) calendars, featuring re- 
productions of 12 Kodachromes of the 
flagship fleet and points of interest along 
the airline’s routes from Mexico t0 
Europe. It said 20,000 copies bearing 
the American Overseas Airlines logotype 
were to be delivered in Europe and an- 
other 12,500 printed in Spanish would 
be distributed in Latin America by 
American Airlines de Mexico. The cal- 
endars will be available after January 
for $1 a set or 10 cents each through its 
offices in New York City. 


Seattle-Tacoma Airport 


The Port of Seattle Commission has 
announced that bids are expected to be 
asked shortly after the first of the yeal 
for an extension of the main north- 
south runway at the Seattle-Tacoma 
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Only *2.98 helps put new “sell” 
in televi 


‘ oe 


Sponsor of television show had to refilm his commercials to meet a new selling 
problem. New films picked up at studio 4 p.m., delivered to TV station 800 
miles away 8:47 P.M. same evening. Air Express cost for 11-lb. carton, $2.98. 
(In undramatic fashion Air Express keeps radio, television or any business rolling.) 


— “Som : ~ - 





Remember, $2.98 bought a complete 
service in Air Express. Rates include 
door-to-door service and receipt for 


Every Scheduled Airline carries Air 
Express. Frequent service—air speeds 
up to 5 miles a minute! Direct by air 


to 1300 cities; fastest air-rail to 22,000 


shipment—plus the speed of the world’s 
off-airline offices. Use it regularly! 


fastest shipping service. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


Nationwide pick-up and delivery at no extra cost in principal towns, cities. 


One-carrier responsibility all the way; valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge. And shipments always keep moving. 


Most experience. More than 25 million shipments handled by Air Express. 
Direct by air to 1300 cities, air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 
These sheantegee make Air Express your best air shipping buy. Specify and use it 


regularly. For fastest shipping action phone Air Express Division, ilway Express 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


SS 
AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 


a 
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international airport which is expecteg 
to cost about $460,000, half of which wij 
be borne by the Civil Aeronautics Adq- 
ministration. The runway, now 619 
feet in length, it says, will be extended 
to 7,500 feet, and high intensity lighting 
along the entire length of the runway 
will be installed. Among other jobs ex. 
pected to start at the airport early jp 
"1950, the commission added, was the 
installation by C.A.A. of a radar groung 
approach control system. 


HIGHWAY 


Mid-West Freight Lines 
Holds 4-Day Sales Meeting 


In the course of a four-day sales meet- 
ing held by the Mid-States Freight Lines, 
of Chicago, at the Chicago Traffic Club 
quarters in the Palmer House, Cecil Ver- 
non, president of the company, an- 
nounced that the Mid-States board of 
directors had elected two long-time em- 
ployes as vice-presidents of the company, 

The employes so honored were A. C. 
Jackson, who became vice-president in 
charge of sales, and B. M. Pierce, who 
became vice-president in charge of rates 


President Vernon pointing to display _ illustrating 
company’s advertising program in TRAFFIC WORLD. 


and tariffs. Newly elected as dircetor 
of advertising of Mid-States is Fred R. 
Daniel. 


All executives and terminal managers 
of the company attended the meeting. 
Department managers presided at in- 
dividual tables and discussed various 
aspects of the business of the company. 
The discussion leaders and the subjects 
they handled were: R. J. Martin, execu- 
tive vice-president, operations; Mr. Jack- 
son, sales; Mr. Pierce, rates and tariffs; 
J. A. Poer, comptroller, accounting prob- 
lems; Fred A. Blair, “overs,” “shorts,” 
damage and claims; G. M. Nequette, 
safety director, accident prevention, and 
John Ferguson, superintendent of main- 
tenance, equipment repair and mainte- 
nance activities. 

Frank Purse, district director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
was the speaker at a luncheon on the 
third day of the meeting. Mr. Daniel 
presented an elaborate exhibit of the 
company’s advertising program and an 
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exhibit illustrating an improved method 
of claim-handling as worked out by Mr. 
Blair, claims manager. A “family party” 
at the Elmhurst Country Club—an an- 
nual event for the company—included 
a dinner and dancing for the office and 
administrative personnel and their wives 
or husbands. 





New Summit Terminal 


Summit Fast Freight, Inc., Chicago, 
planned to move into its new terminal 
located at 5220 South Pulaski Road on 
December 10 and after December 12 the 
facility would be open to public inspec- 
tion, according to S. Diephouse, district 
manager. The terminal, built to increase 
the efficiency of loading and unloading 
operations, Mr. Diephouse said, was ideal 
for motor driven lift trucks and ideally 
located for service to all parts of metro- 
politan Chicago. 


N. & W. Exhibits Its New 
Streamlined Equipment for 


‘Arrow’ Passenger Trains 


Letting the world know that it is 
something more than a coal-carrying 
road—and, in that respect, an emi- 
nently successful one—the Norfolk & 
Western Railway has announced that 
new “luxury” equipment for two pas- 
senger trains will be placed in service 
December 12 on the “Powhatan Arrow” 
run between Norfolk, Va., and Cincin- 
nati, O., after a week of exhibition of 
the equipment in those cities and at 13 
intermediate stations on the line. 

Described in the announcement as 
“among the finest and most modern in 
the country,’ the new coaches, diners 
and observation-lounge-tavern cars 
were built by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, “at 
a cost of more than $2,000,000.” The N. 
& W. said that “the fleet of fast, power- 
ful, streamlined coal-burning steam 
locomotives which pull the ‘Arrow’ are 
strictly N. & W. products, designed by 
the railway’s motive power department 
and built in the road’s extensive shops 
at Roanoke, Va.,” where the general 
offices of the N. & W. also are located. 





— 


New N. & W. Powhatan Arrow streamlined passenger train 


“Most striking car on the new Arrow,” 
said the N. & W., “is the 85-foot obser- 
vation-lounge-tavern. The car is divided 
into three sections—a lounge, tavern- 
lounge and observation room. The 
lounge section features a lower ceiling 
and is divided from the other sections 
by attractive lucite wing partitions. 
Synthetic leather in a corded design 
covers end walls, while the ceiling is 
done in light apricot and the walls in 
gray Rift oak ... The tavern-lounge 
section has an open bar decorated in 
red leather with yellow piping. Flesh 
tint mirrors are used throughout this 
or..." 

There are seats for 28 passengers in 
the lounge section and for 16 passengers 
in the observation-lounge section, ac- 
cording to the announcement. A coach- 
locker car, the first car in the train, 
provided space for a smoking room, stew- 
ard’s quarters and a locker for dining 
car crew members and had a seating 
capacity of 40; the second car was a 
two-compartment coach, seating 42 per- 
sons in one section and 24 in the other, 
and each of the two other coaches had 
a seating capacity of 58 persons, said 
the N. & W. The new dining cars, seat- 
ing 36 passengers, it said, were decorated 
in color combinations of yellow, gray and 
red, with gold draperies, two-tone deep 
red carpeting, and seat coverings of a 
special needlepoint material. 

“Kitchen equipment in the diner,” it 
continued, “is a house-wife’s dream 
come true—an impressive study in stain- 
less steel, designed for the ultimate in 
cleanliness and serviceability. 

“Outstanding features in all the new 
cars are: Loudspeaker equipment for 
wire-recorded music and train an- 
nouncements; striking photomurals of 
scenes along the route of the Arrow; 
‘feather-touch’ doors, which are electro- 
pneumatically controlled and can be 
opened by the slightest touch; automatic 
thermostat control for the newest type 
of heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment... 

“The original Powhatan Arrow equip- 
ment, which is modern and still in ex- 
cellent condition, will be placed in other 
N. & W. trains. 


“The Powhatan Arrow was inaugurated 
in April, 1946—one of the nation’s first 
post-war, high-speed streamliners—and 
has established an unusual ‘on-time’ 
record. The Arrow makes its run from 
Norfolk ...to... Cincinnati in 15% 
hours. The route takes the train across 
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View of interior section of passenger coach on 
new streamlined train of Norfolk & Western. 


the heart of Virginia, through the scenic 
Blue Ridge Mountains, over the Alle- 
ghanies, through the vast coal fields of 
southern West Virginia, and into the fer- 
tile farm lands and teeming industrial 
centers of Ohio.” 






New A.C.L. Trains Readied 


For Winter Season Travel 


With addition of three new lightweight 
streamliners to its passenger fleet, the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad will offer 
the “finest” passenger train service in 
its history between the east and Florida 
for the 1949-1950 winter season, begin- 
ning December 16, according to James 
H. Sharpton, passenger traffic manager 
of the A.C.L. 


Mr. Sharpton said that the three new 
streamliners—the Florida Special, the 
East Coast Champion and the West 
Coast Champion—would be the only 
completely lightweight streamlined 
trains between the east and Florida in 
the winter season and would operate over 
the only double-track route between the 
east and Florida. He said the Florida 
Special would be the first all-room Pull- 
man train operated in the east-to- 
Florida service; that the East Coast 
Champion would be the only reclining- 
seat, all-coach train in that service, and 
that the West Coast Champion would be 
the only lightweight, streamlined Pull- 
man and coach train exclusively serving 
central and west coast Florida. 


















































C. & O. Office Relocation 


Passenger traffic headquarters of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway have been 
moved from Richmond, Va., to new 
offices in the Kass Building, 711 Four- 
teenth Street, Washington, D.C., with 
John C. Ostrom, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the C. & O., in charge. Mr. 
Ostrom also will maintain an office 
Richmond. Another occupant of the 
new C. & O. suite in the Kass Building 
is Stuart Cameron, assistant to Thomas 
J. Deegan, Jr., vice president, public Te- 
lations, of the C. & O. Mr. Camerons 
office previously was in the Ring Build- 
ing in Washington. A “housewarming 
was held December 1 at the new head- 
quarters. 
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Study of Traffic Law 
Written by Wilson Designed 


For Classroom Study 


TRAFFIC LAW AND PROCEDURE. By G. Lloyd 
Wilson. Traffic Service Corporation. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1946. Three volumes. pp. 
208 and 287 and 181. Cloth bound. 


This three-volume series on traffic law 
consists of 52 chapters, written and 
planned for classroom study. Volume 
One covers traffic law as applied to 
freight servies; Volume Two, traffic law 
as applied to freight rates; and Volume 
Three, traffic law as applied to procedure 
before freight traffic regulatory bodies. 


Generally held to be the most concise 
and practical work on the subject, “Traf- 
fic Law and Procedure” was written by 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of trans- 
portation and public utilities at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Wilson is a 
former industrial traffic manager, a 
practitioner before the Commission, 
vice-president, education of the Ameri- 
can Society of Traffic and Transporta- 
tion, and a contributor to Traffic World. 
Students of traffic and transportation, 
traffic department personnel, and busi- 
ness executives will find this treatise on 
traffic law to be of great value. It has 
been used as a text by many classes in 
colleges and universities, and by classes 
administered by traffic clubs. 


Volume One lists the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act of 1887, and the 
various supplemental acts and amend- 
ments to date. The status and duties of 
common and contract carriers, brokers 
and freight forwarders subject to regula- 
tion under that act are discussed, and 
some leading cases on common carrier 
status and obligations are listed. Other 
chapter headings include the following: 
Car service; extension and abandonment 
of railroad facilities; the commodities 
clause of the interstate commerce act; 
embargoes; pooling of traffic and unifi- 
cation of facilities; transit services and 
privileges; freight terminal services and 
demurrage; relations between railroads 
and water carriers; penalties and dam- 
ages for violations; and railroad terminal 
facilities and continuous carriage of 
freight. 


Volume Two consists of 22 chapters 
which discuss the application of traffic 
law to freight rates. Opening chapters 
present the application of the inter- 
state commerce act to such actions as 
undue preference and prejudice in rates 
and charges; special rates and rebates; 
discrimination and unreasonableness in 
rate making, and fourth section viola- 
tions. The much-discussed long-and- 
short-haul clause of section 4 of the act 
makes it unlawful for any common 
carrier “to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the 
transportation of passengers, or of like 
kind of property, for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line or 
route in the same direction, the shorter 
being included within the longer dis- 


tance.” Leading court cases dealing with 
each type of violation are briefly pre- 
sented. Other subjects discussed in the 
second volume include: Valuation of rail- 
road carriers; free and reduced rate 
transportation; tariff publication and 
construction; routing and misrouting of 
freight traffic; division of joint rates 
between carriers; carriers’ liability and 
limitation of liability; loss, damage and 
delay claims against carriers; overcharge 
and undercharge claims; reparation 
cases; carriers’ accounts and records, and 
the regulation of carriers’ securities. 
The third and final volume in the 
series contains ten chapters which dis- 
cuss the application of traffic law to 
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procedure before the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission and the U.S. Mari. 
time Commission. Present divisions of 
the Commission are listed, and the or. 
ganization and work of that body are 
explained. The procedure and rules of 
practice before the Commission are de. 
scribed, and the formal, the informa] 
modified and shortened procedures are 
examined. The investigation and sys. 
pension procedure is explained. Other 
chapters discuss the presentation of 
testimony and evidence before the Com- 
mission, the reports and orders of the 
Commission, and the law covering court 
reviews of Commission decisions and 
orders. Practice before the Maritime 
Commission is more briefly covered. A 
concluding chapter tells of the approxi- 
mately 15,000 persons comprising the bar 
of the I.C.C.; the organization of the As. 
sociation of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners, and the promulga- 
tion by that body of a professional code 
of ethics. A particularly useful section 
explains the ethics of the practitioner. 
client relationship. 





A Library Service For The 


Transportation Industry 


For the convenience of the readers of Traffic World who would like to know about the latest 
publications in the traffic and transportation field and others who maintain a library on these 


subjects, Traffic World maintains a Book Service Department. 


Book reviews, highlights of 


others, and a complete list of all of the books available from the Book Service Department are 


published from time to time. 


Watch these columns for the new books, check the complete list 


on the following page for titles that you will want to add to your library. Use the handy coupon 
to order any of these books at the regular list price. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY. By 


Charles L. Dearing and Wilfred Owen. 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1949, pp. XIV plus 459. Cloth bound. 


Tables and charts. Price: $4.00. 

The authors, who directed the Hoover 
Commission’s work on transportation, 
here propose consolidation of govern- 
ment programing and operation func- 
tions into a federal Department of 
Transportation presided over by a Sec- 
retary of Transportation. They recom- 
mend organization of a Transport Reg- 
ulatory Commission to regulate the rates 
and services of all types of carriers. The 
current transportation problem, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Dearing and Owen, is 
traceable largely to the failure of con- 
gressional policies to keep pace with 
transportation requirements. The prob- 
lem, they believe, has shifted from one 
of controlling the monopolistic abuses 
of the railroads to one marked by in- 
tense competitive struggle among all 
forms of transportation. 





TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT. By Henry B. 


Cooley. Cornell Maritime Press, New York, 
1946; pp. XV plus 183. Cloth bound. 
Price: $5.00. 


Mr. Cooley is assistant to the comp- 
troller, Atlantic Gulf & West Indies 
Steamship Lines, a lawyer, licensed mate 
and pilot, and formerly associate profes- 
sor of economics, West Virginia Univer- 
sity. His book is a practical guide to the 
management of air, water and truck 


transportation companies, of particular 
interest to those in the traffic, operating, 
treasurer’s and comptroller’s depart- 
ments. 


DICTIONARY .OF FOREIGN TRADE. By Frank 
Henius. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1947; 
pp. XXVI plus 960. Cloth bound. Graphs, 
tables, and facsimiles of shipping docu- 
ments. Price: $10. 

The indispensable reference book for 
all of those engaged in any phase of 
foreign trade is here issued in a second 
“completely revised and greatly ex- 
panded” edition. It contains 43 pages of 
commonly used abbreviations; a dic- 
tionary defining many thousands of for- 
eign trade terms; forty pages of tables 





of weights and measures, and eighty 
pages of specimen forms. 
AIRPORTS AND AIR TRAFFIC. The Airport 


Needs of Your Community. By John Walter 
Wood. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 
1949; pp. 160. Cloth bound. _ Illustrated 
end-papers, tables, and large folding chart 
of air traffic. Price: $3.75. 


The author, whose long experience in 
airport design includes service as airport 
analyst for the Port of New York Au- 
thority, bases his study on the thesis 
that the growth of air traffic has made 
individual planning of airports obsolete 
and that, therefore, they must now be 
planned, regionally. His book deals not 
only with problems of design, but 
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qith details of civil airport requirements. 
It contains much statistical material, 
some Of which is projected to indicate 
future air traffic volume and the re- 
quirements of airports in order to handle 


it. 


FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION AND RATE MAKING. 
By G. Lloyd Wilson. Traffic Service Corpo- 
ration. Washington, D. C. 1948. pp. 159. 
Cloth bound. Maps and charts. Price: $2.25. 


Volume One of a four-volume series 
planned for classroom study. Discusses 
trafic management from the carrier 
viewpoint, traffic geography, principles 
and rules of freight classification and 
freight rate making, the railroad freight 
rate structure, the railroads’ rate-mak- 
ing machinery, and tariff construction 
and interpretation. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL TRAF- 
FIC MANAGEMENT. By Richard C. Colton. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 1948; pp. 
XII plus 384. Cloth bound. _ Illustrations, 
definitions, and documents. Price: $6.00. 


An aptly-titled book designed to 
present the subject of freight and pas- 
senger transportation from a practical 
viewpoint, it is written for the traffic 
and transportation student, the econo- 
mist and the business man. The author 
is general traffic manager, RCA Victor 
Division, Radio Corporation of America; 
his 23 years in the field of industrial 
traffic management and his pedagogic 
talents qualify him to handle the sub- 
ject. 


CARGO DEADWEIGHT DISTRIBUTION. By Mar- 
tin Huevelmans. Cornell Maritime Press, 
New York, 1945; pp. X plus 86. Cloth bound. 
Illustrations and charts. Price: $1.50. 


The author, superintendent of steve- 
doring, Water Division, New York Port 
of Embarkation, Army Service Forces, 
has written a brief but comprehensive 
study, well illustrated and charted, of 
recommended methods of ship cargo dis- 
tribution, to be used in place of “rule-of- 
thumb” plans relied on in the past. A 
useful book for cargo planner, boss steve- 
dore and ship’s officer. 


RAILROADING FROM THE HEAD END. By S. 
Kip Farrington, Jr. Doubledoy, Doran & 
Co., Inc. 
XVII plus 296. Illustrations. Price: $3.50. 


The story of American railroading, as 
observed from the cabs of the locomo- 
tives which move the freight and pas- 
sehgers across our continent. A breezy 
account of the development of freight 
motive power and of the modern freight 
and passenger streamliners, told by a 
famed railroad devotee and sportsman. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC. By G. 

Uloyd Wilson. Traffic Service Corporation. 
Washington, D. C. 1947. pp. 159. Cloth 
bound. Price: $2.25. 


A compact study of the principles of 
fight classification and rates, and of 
the nation’s freight rate structure. Writ- 
'n for the serious student of traffic, for 
‘atrier and industrial freight traffic ex- 
ecutives, and for the practitioner. 


Garden City, N. Y., 1943; pp. 


BOOK ORDER FORM 


Check this list for copies of new books to add to your traffic 
and transportation library, then circle the corresponding 
numbers in the handy coupon below . . . clip and mail to the 
Book Service Department, The Traffic Service Corp., 815 
Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


Complete Book List 


*1—Air Passenger Traffic (Gross- 


Machlup) 
*4—Cargo Deadweight Distribu- 
tion (Heuvelmans) 
*5—Dictionary of Foreign Trade 
(Henius) 
6—The Fifty-two Traffic Lessons 
Series (Wilson) Complete 200 


cation & Rate Making 2.25 
8—Vol. 2 Railroad Freight 

Rate Structure 2.50 
9—Vol. 3 Miscellaneous 

Transportation & 


Rates 
10—Vol. 4 Freight Shipping 
Documents, Routing 
& Claims 2.25 
*11—Freight Transportation for 
Profit (Cooley) 5.00 
12—A Glossary of Traffic Terms 
and Abbreviations 25 
13—Handbook of Export Traffic 300 


2.25 


ment (Wilson) 
*15—Interstate Commerce and 
Traffic Law (Wilson) 
*16—Main Line (King and 
Mahaffay) 


y 3.00 
*17—Materials Handling (Stocker) 5.35 
*18—The Merchant Marine & 


World Frontiers (Anderson) 3.00 
19—Motor Carriers’ Accounting 
and Cost System (Day) 
*20—Motor Traffic Management 
(Stocker) 5.35 
*21—The National Road (Jordan) 4.00 
22—Nationalization of Transport 
in Great Britain (Wilson).. .50 
*23—Port Terminal Operations 
(Lederer) 
24—Principles of Freight Traffic 
(Wilson) 
*25—Railroading from the Head 
End (Farrington) 
*26—Railroads of Today 
(Farrington) 


* Money order or check must accompany your order for books marked with an asterisk. 


No refunds. 


27—Selling Highway Freight 
+ Transportation (Parks) ..... 1.50 
*28—Story of American Railroads 
(Holbrook) 4.50 
*29—Stowage Handling 
ransport of Ship Cargoes 
(Garoche) 4.00 
*30—The Tools of the Traffic Man 
(Starr) : 3.00 
31—The Traffic Law and Procedure 
Series (Wilson) Complete 


33—Volume 2—Rates 
34—Volume 3—Procedure .... 
35—Transportation in 1948 
(Editors of Traffic World).. 


*36—Transportation Management 
(Cooley) 
37—Transportation and Traffic 
Management (Knorst) 
Complete 
38—Volume | .... 
39—Volume II 
40—Volume Ill 
41—Volume IV .... 
42—Warehousing in World War 
Il (Spear 
*43—Automotive Transportation: 
Trends and Problems 
(Owen) 
*44—The Reaulation of Railroad 
Abandonments er- 
rington) 4.00 
*45—Men Cities and Transporta- 
tion, 2 vols. (Baker) 12.50 
*46—Steamboats on the Western 
a eres 12.50 
*47—Formation of the New Eng- 
land Railroad Systems 
(Hunter) 
48—Traffic World’s Questions 
and Answers Book 
a. Paper Bound 
b. Cloth Bound 
49—National Transportation Policy 
(Deering & Owen) ....... .... 
50—Practical Handbook of In- 
dustrial Traffic Manage- 
ment (Colton) 





USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


Book Service Department 
The Traffic Service Corp., 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send the following books: (Circle number corresponding to title) 
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TOWMOTOR Electric Pallet Truck 


selected by WRIGLEY 
for speed ... maneuverability ... ruggedness 


Producing millions of sticks of chewing gum every day—billions every 
year—necessitates the unloading, storing and transporting of a stagger- 
ing amount of materials. This is the problem at the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 
pany’s giant Chicago plant—the world’s largest chewing gum factory. 

To help maintain top efficiency in a competitive industry, Wrigley must 
be constantly alert to new developments in the materials handling field. 
That's why Wrigley selected Towmotor Electric Pallet Trucks to augment 
its handling equipment. 

One of the gruelling tasks is to transport and store 2400-lb. pallet loads 
on an inclined floor. The floor is rough board surface at an 8° angle. 
Towmotor is the only truck with enough power to handle full loads rapidly 
over this area! 

In actual operation, Towmotor travels faster under heavier loads .. . 
weighs less, carries more . . . climbs grades more readily . . . stands up 
under constant daily use. 


Check these outstanding Towmotor features: 


® Dual Finger-tip Control —either hand. © Rapid lifting of loads up to 4000 Ibs. 


® Positive Brake —vertical and horizontal. © 3 Point Suspension—for smooth 
® Automatic power cut-off when brake is applied. travel, easy maneuverability. 

Write for the descriptive folder on Towmotor Electric Pallet Trucks. Learn 
how Towmotor Mass Handling methods can cut production costs and save 
money for you. Towmotor Corp., Division 10, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada. 


and TRACTORS 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG , 


: sae), | he OTOR & FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


® 











Careful 
Reports... 


Authoritative comment on the 
results of the 4th Annual Industriaq| 
Packaging and Materials Handling 
Exposition at Detroit, last October 
4-6, is offered in the November issue 
of “Trends”, an organ published by 
the Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers 
as a service to society members, 
Some revealing facts are forthcom- 
ing in summation. 

Outstandingly, the exposition was 
reported as far removed from the 
“local event” category. Registrants 
came from all parts of the United 
States to attend the lectures in con- 
nection with the Institute, which 
accompanied the Show, and almost 
every state in the union was repre- 
sented in the registrations. It would 
appear that doubters of the na- 
tional significance of the exposition 
have been silenced. 

TRAFFIC WORLD, in its report of 
the exposition (See TRAFFIC WORLD, 
October 8), based its review on a 
survey of the exposition floor, with 
comments on equipment trends. The 
society’s publication both supple- 
ments and substantiates this com- 
mentary, pointing out that there 
was a greater diversity of products 
than ever before; that there was 
more moving equipment shown 
than previously; that there was 
presentation of the products of 
more suppliers in the protective 
packaging field than heretofore, 
and that there was a showing of an 
effective variety of storage control 
devices, including lift trucks, mark- 
ing devices and closure methods. 

Exposition results also indicate 
that there has been no let-up in 
the ever-rising trend of field inter- 
est in new developments. Although 
attendance was affected by the steel 
strike and some adverse weather, 
total registration was approximately 
4300. Further, some exhibitors stated 
that in number of inquiries and 
tona fide prospects the show et- 
ceeded results obtained in other 
shows throughout the country. One 
exhibitor classed the first afternoon 
as the best in 30 years of his et- 
perience. 


Such comment, coming from the 
“floor of the exchange”, so to speak, 
may be classed as a firm indication 
that stock in materials handling 
and packaging methods as a man- 
agement endeavor in transportation 
and industry continues to rise. This 
is true despite the dropping off o 
the “cure-all” ballyhoo which rosé 
to such heights in the immediate 
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Here is what happened to two freight cars loaded with 
shells when one of the cars developed a blazing hot 


box. 


Accidents such as this, rare as they are, serve 


to remind railroaders of the need for extreme precau- 
tions in handling the most dangerous rail freight. 


How the Bureau of Explosives Controls — 


The Most Dangerous Freight on the Rails 


66 O PERSONS were killed or in- 

jured due to the rail transporta- 
tion of commercial explosives during 
1948.” 

For 27 consecutive years this proud 
clam has appeared in the annual re- 
ports of the Bureau of Explosives of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
bureau’s amazing record in effectively 
controlling transportation of the most 
dangerous freight on the rails deserves 
to be better known. It is in rather sharp 
contrast to the experiences of the rail- 
roads (and of other carriers) in keeping 
down loss and damage to ordinary 
freight. 

The bureau’s record is all the more 
amazing when one considers that the 
quantity of explosives being produced in 
these days of armed peace is at record 
levels. In 1948, for instance, there were 
produced more than 638,918,000 pounds 
of commercial explosives, compared to 
606,870,000 pounds in 1947, and to 406,- 
671,000 pounds in 1940, the last pre-war 
year. 

In addition to supervising the loading, 
carriage, and unloading of commercial 
explosives, the bureau also controls the 
transportation of military explosives, of 
radioactive materials, and of all danger- 
ous articles other than explosives, the 
shipment of which continues to grow as 
Many dangerous chemicals new to com- 
merce are developed and put to indus- 
trial use. 

And what was the reported property 
loss resulting from the rail transporta- 


Bureau’s Record in Handling Explosives and Atomic Materials 


Is Spectacular, but Day-to-Day Work Lies in Controlling ‘Other 


Dangerous Articles.’ Amazing War-Time Record Disclosed. 
By E. J. LEAGUE 


Inspector, A.A.R. Bureau of Explosives 


tion of explosives of all kinds in 1948? 
A mere $9,834, of which $8,000 was 
chargeable to a fire involving military 
smoke producing devices. A fire de- 
veloped in a carload shipment of these 
devices due to spontaneous combustion. 

Of the total loss of $1,715 traceable 
to rough handling of shipments of ex- 
plosives in 1948, $1,500 was chargeable 
to one incident in a yard which resulted 
in the sideswiping of a car of military 
explosives. 

The bureau’s 1948 summary of rail 
freight and rail express losses charge- 
able to explosives and “other dangerous 
articles’ (a category embracing . 83 


items, including acids, paints and lac- ~ 


quers, petroleum and its products, 
radioactive materials, etc.) shows that 
not a single person was killed and only 
24 injured in the year, despite 761 ac- 
cidents, 67 fires and one explosion. Total 
property loss incurred in transporting 
this tremendous quantity, of railroad 
freight was only $839,829, of which $452,- 
670 resulted from losses involving in- 
flammable liquids (including a loss of 


$84,240 brought about when four tank 
cars of gasoline were derailed by a 
broken rail). 

This record is remarkable when one 
realizes that a single accident involving 
some of these materials, can, as past ex- 
perience has proved, result in loss of 
life and huge property losses. One has 
only to recall the Black Tom explosion 
at the New York docks, in 1916, or the 
Texas City disaster, in 1947, to realize 
the potential dangers involved in the 
handling of explosives and other danger- 
ous articles. 


Origin of Bureau 


The regulation of the transportation 
of explosives has an interesting history. 

Moved by the experience of the Civil 
War—when carloads and even trainloads 
of explosives were involved in horrible 
accidents—Congress in 1866 enacted a 
statute to regulate the packing of ex- 
plosives for transportation. Many states 
enacted legislation along similar lines. 
Such regulations were very general, 
however, impracticable of application, 





78 


and not really conducive to safe trans- 
portation. They failed to provide definite 
instructions and manufacturers ignored 
the rulings, through fear that competi- 
tors might not comply and thus obtain 
a trade advantage. 

Railroads sought by individual effort 
to decrease the danger of fires and ex- 
plosions on their property. Because the 
Pennsylvania Railroad had located on 
its line more explosives producers than 
any other railroad, it was particularly 
concerned with safe handling practices. 
In 1888, the Pennsylvania issued a gen- 
eral notice clearly defining methods of 
packing and loading such shipments, 
and requiring a certificate from the 
shipper describing the contents of pack- 
ages and providing for proper inspec- 
tion and placarding of cars. Similar 
regulations were promptly adopted by 
many other roads. While the regulations 
were the best devised up to that time, 
it was apparent that an exhaustive 
survey of the whole field and concerted 
action by all railroads was necessary. 

In April, 1905, James McCrea, then 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania lines 
west, advocated, before the American 
Railway Association, the appointment of 
a committee to prepare regulations to 
promote the safe transportation of ex- 
plosives. Mr. McCrea obtained the ap- 
pointment of a committee on explosives 
and other dangerous articles to prepare 
and present to the A.R.A., at its meet- 
ing in October, 1905, a set of regulations 
for the transportation of explosives. 
While the committee was still in forma- 
tion, one of the most disastrous ex- 
plosions that had occurred in the United 
States happened at Harrisburg, Pa., on 
May 11, 1905; twenty lives were lost and 
the financial loss exceeded $600,000. 

To cooperate with the rail committee, 
the Secretary of War designated Major 
B. W. Dunn and the Secretary of the 
Navy designated Captain A. R. Condon. 

Rules and regulations were prepared 
classifying various kinds of explosives, 
stating what explosives would be ac- 
cepted for transportation, how they 
should be packed, marked and handled, 
providing a weight limit for certain ex- 
plosives, and promulgating rules for the 
selection, preparation and placarding of 
cars. These were presented to the A.R.A., 
approved in October, 1905, and adopted 
promptly thereafter by practically all 
member railroads. 

Uniform adoption and publication did 
not produce marked change in handling 
explosives. Pressure was exerted by one 
road. or another to nullify the regula- 
tions on grounds that traffic was being 
diverted to roads where the rules were 
not strictly enforced. 

The committee therefore recommended 
the organization of a Bureau for the 
Safe Transportation of Explosives and 
Other Dangerous Articles, under auspices 
of the A.R.A., with agents to educate 
and inspect for all fhembers. The bu- 
reau was organized late in 1906, and 
work was started with the election of 
Major Dunn as chief inspector, with of- 
fices in New York City. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws provided for a direct- 
ing headquarters of the bureau—the 
office of chief inspector; a chemical labo- 
ratory, and a-force of traveling local in- 
spectors. 

In May, 1908, Congress passed an act 
(prepared by Mr. McCrea) entitled “An 
Act to Promote the Safe Transportation 
in Interstate Commerce of Explosives 
and Other Dangerous Articles and to 
Provide Penalties for its Violation,” re- 


pealing the 1866 statute and requiring 
the Commission to formulate regulations 
for the safe transportation of explosives. 
The bureau, in cooperation with the 
manufacturers of explosives, improved 
the regulations adopted by the A.R.A. 
and submitted them to the Commission. 
These were adopted by the Commission 
with but few changes, effective October 
1, 1908. 

In 1910, Congress passed a new act 
which did not specifically authorize the 


E. J. League, inspector at Chicago 
for the Bureau of Explosives, has been 
a railroad man for almost 50 years. 
He began as a yard clerk on the 
Peoria & Pekin Union Railway, at 
Peoria, Ill., in 1900. After progressing 
on the P. & P. U., he worked as as- 
sistant superintendent of a Colorado 
railroad, joining the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives in 1916. In 1919 he was as- 
signed to Chicago where he has since 
remained. 

Asked to comment on the bureau's 
record in preventing loss and damage 
to dangerous freight, as compared with 
the record of the carriers in preventing 
loss and damage to ordinary freight, 
Mr. League pointed out that regulations 
for loading and handling explosives and 
other dangerous articles were written 
into federal law, and that violators 
subjected themselves to fines of $2,000 
and 18 months’ imprisonment. A will- 
ful violation resulting in harm to any 
person increased the fine to $10,000 and 
the term of imprisonment to 10 years, 
he said. 


Commission to prescribe regulations for 
the transportation of dangerous articles 
other than explosives. The Commission 
did formulate such regulations, how- 
ever, and these were published and made 
effective October 1, 1911. The power of 
the Commission in this respect has never 
been challenged, and the regulations 
have been generally observed by ship- 
pers. 

The 1910 act was amended by Con- 
gress, in 1921, to provide penalties for 
non-compliance with prescribed regula- 
tions for the safe transportation of 
dangerous articles other than explosives. 
The act provided that the Commission 
might use the services of the bureau of 
explosives in the execution of the act. 


TRAFFIC Wor 


In 1907, the year the bureau was oy. 
ganized, 79 accidents in the rail trans. 
portation of explosives resulted in j 
deaths, 80 personal injuries and qa total 
known property loss of nearly $500,0 
Since then, there has been a steady 
improvement. 

.It is estimated that at all times jp 
the busy months of 1918 there were gy, 
the tracks of U.S. railroads not leg 
than 55,000 cars of an average weigh; 
of 40,000 pounds each, bearing the plap. 
ard “Explosives.” Casualties amounte 
to only one person killed, four injureg 
and a property damage of about $33,099 
In 1938, the railroads transported 500. 
000,000 pounds of explosives without ate 
cident, death or injury. 

The bureau today has its genera 
offices in New York City, with branch 
offices in Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pitts. 
burgh, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago 
Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco and Los Angeles, It 
maintains 26 expert inspectors in the 
field. In addition to H. A. Campbell 
chief inspector, and his office force, the 
bureau maintains a unique chemical 
laboratory the tests of which are 
acknowledged the world over as authori- 
tative. The laboratory’s main tests on 
spontaneous heating have _ brought 
about a large number of changes in the 
manufacture of many commodities, new 
methods of packing and some prohibi- 
tions of commodities from transportation 
by rail. 

Part of the bureau’s effectiveness js 
traceable to the close working relations 
it has established over the years with 
@ number of shipper and _ container 
groups. Bureau representatives sit in 
with technical committees of several or- 
ganizations—the Cooperage Association, 
Compressed Gas Association, Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association, Institute of 
Makers of Explosives, American Petro- 
leum Institute, Chlorine Institute, Agri- 
cultural Fungicide Association, and such 
associated groups as the Fibre Drum 
Manufacturers Association, International 
Acetylene Association, National Wooden 
Box Association, Steel Shipping Con- 
tainer Institute, Fibre Box Association 
and the Wirebound Box Manufacturers 
Association. 

Wartime Work of Bureau 

It is in times of war that the bureau is 
put to its hardest test in controlling the 
dangerous freight for which it is respon- 
sible. 

The public never considers the fact 
that the millions of tons of explosives 
and billions of rounds of ammunition 
which the American armed forces use 
in theatres of war the world over first 
have to be transported to those theatres 
—and that a very important segment of 
that transportation involves the Ameri- 
can railroads. 

Only recently has the bureau’s record 
in discharging its tremendous responsi- 
bilities in World War II become in part 
public. 

Each modern war appears to be more 
destructive and costly than its predeces- 
sor. In just one month of 1945, for in- 
stance, the quantity of military ¢%- 
plosives handied by rail freight exceeded 
the tonnage handled in the entire period 
of World War I. The total tonnage of 
explosives in the second war was more 
than nine times that of the first war. 

There was a total of approximately 
50,000,000 tons of military explosives de- 
livered as. originating shipments to fr 
carriers in World War II. This tonnage 
was handled with no loss of life charge- 
able directly to the transportation ° 
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NESBITT’S 
Nesbitt’s Fruit Products, Inc. 


Cuts shipping costs— 
reduces damage in transit! 


Does the product you ship enjoy maxi- 
mum protection against weather and 
tough handling? Is your packaging 
operation fast, economical—up-to-date? 
Before answering, consider these facts 
about KIMPAK* creped wadding. 


Unlike bulk packaging materials, the 
compact blanket form of KIMPAK is soft 
and clean. As quick and easy to apply 
as wrapping paper. Will absorb up to 16 
times its own weight in moisture, with- 
in 30 seconds. KimPAK is feather-light to 
teduce shipping weight; flexible—to con- 
form to irregular surfaces; shock-absorb- 
ent—to guard against roughest handling. 


Kim 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


e 
T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Moreover, KIMPAK is neat and attract- 
ive-looking to add, rather than detract, 
from theappearance of your package. And 
there is a specification to meet every re- 
quirement of the Four Basic Methods of 
Interior Packaging: Bracing and Block- 
ing, Flotation Packaging, Surface Protec- 
tion, Absorbent Packaging. 

Plan now to improve your packaging 
operation, and save money, too. For in- 
formation, refer to your classified tele- 
phone directory under “Packing Mate- 
rials” or “Packing Materials—Shipping”’; 
or write directly to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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CREPED WADDING 


Blocking and Bracing. Fruit-of-the-Month 
Club* Preserve Package. Photo courtesy of 
Harry and David, Inc., Bear Creek Orchards, 
Medford, Oregon 


Blocking and Bracing. French Type Cheese 
Assortment. Photo courtesy of Behle Bros. 
Co., Rolling Prairie, Wis. 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free, the illustrated 
KIMPAK booklet “Float Packaging”. 
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such freight. In addition, since 1938, 
approximately 3,600,000,000 pounds of 
commercial explosives have been handled 
with no loss of life due to their trans- 
portation. 

In the course of World War II very 
large quantities of poison gas were 
transported by rail freight. Nearly all 
these shipments were handled as Car- 
load freight, and on two occasions cars 
were involved in derailments. There were 
no injuries or deaths resulting from the 
shipment of poison gas, however. Ac- 
cording to the bureau, “this splendid 
record was possible as a result of the 
diligence of the shippers and carriers in 
loading and handling this freight in ac- 
cordance with the regulations.” 

Return Movement More Difficult 


At the conclusion of war, the problem 
of handling explosives often becomes 
even more difficult. The reversed move- 
ment of these munitions requires the 
education of hundreds of employes of 
shippers and carriers alike, in order 
that the dangerous shipments. be 
handled in accordance with regulations. 
The difficulties accompanying this re- 
verse movement are multiplied because 
the returned shipments are-not in as 
good condition as when originally 
shipped. 

By working in cooperation with the 
War and Navy departments, the bureau 
was able to cope with this situation. By 
assigning inspectors to the several ports 
where returned material was received, 
the entire tonnage was handled without 
any serious accidents in transportation. 

For security reasons, figures showing 
the quantity of explosives handled in the 
period of World War II were not pub- 
lished until recently. The losses, while 
higher than in preceding years, were not 
excessive, considering the amount of ma- 
terial handled. From January 1, 1940, 
to August 1, 1945, 11,500,000 tons of ar- 
tillery and mortar ammunition were pro- 
duced in the United States. In addition, 
6,000,000 tons of bombs and rockets were 
produced, and nearly 500,000 tons of ex- 
plosive mines, depth charges, demolition 
charges, grenades and _ pyrotechnics. 
Nearly 39,000,000,000 rounds of small 
arms ammunition were also produced. 
Because it was necessary to move much 
of this material several times—between 
the manufacturing plants and storage 
points, and from storage points to points 
of export—the actual tonnage originat- 
ing on railroads and moved from point 
of origin to point of final destination 
greatly exceeded the total tonnage pro- 
duced. 

In 1945 alone, more than 18,673,542 
tons of commercial and military explo- 
sives were handled by American rail- 
roads, or a total of 405,565 carloads. 
These figures do not include such items 
as small arms ammunition, ammunition 
for cannon with empty or solid prdjec- 
tiles, smokeless powder for cannon, mili- 
tary pyrotechnics, and a high percentage 
of military incendiary devices. 

Each carload of military explosives 
had to be loaded according to a rigid 
pattern, determined by the bureau. In 
the course of the war the bureau tested 
thousands of loads at the Savanna, Tlli- 
nois, ordnance bureau. The loads were 
subjected to impact tests at varying 
speeds. If tests showed that load 
shifted more than half an inch, that 
load would be redesigned. The railroads 
had their car inspectors at all plants 
producing explosives. All cars had to be 
loaded in accordance with approved 


plans and drawings. 








Photo at top shows two 44,000-pound explosive 

bombs, loaded in a rail gondola car according to 

rigid instructions determined by the Bureau of Ex- 

plosives. In just one month of 1945 the quantity 

of military explosives handled by U. S. railroads 

exceeded the tonnage handled during the entire 
period of World War | 


Below is shown a view of a test load of 500- 
pound demolition bombs following an impact test 
at the Savanna Ordnance Depot. In the course of 
the recent war the bureau tested thousands of 
such loads. if a load shifted more than half an 
inch under impact, that load had to be redesigned. 


Sometimes trouble would develop en- 
route. Caps from certain explosives 
would become loose. Agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation would sus- 
pect sabotage. Bureau of Explosives ex- 
perts would sometimes be routed out of 
their beds at night in Chicago, or other 
centers, and flown to the trouble spot, 
where they would enter the freight cars 
and do what was necessary to insure 
safe transportation. Not a word of these 
incidents could appear in the press. 

The bureau also had its share of 
trouble with Army “experts,” some of 
whom would come to Savanna with all 
sorts of wonderful ideas to expedite 
loading or to cut costs. One such expert 
had the conviction that most freight 
cars had doors in the ends. Another 
proposed using 22,000 pounds of sawdust 
and sand as dunnage, to replace lumber. 
(The sawdust and sand all leaked out of 
the car on a test run.) 

The loading of explosives into rail 
cars is particularly important because 
the packaging and dunnage materials 
used in the rail cars are almost always 
transferred into the vessels at ports, and 
used again on other continents to take 
the explosives via rail or truck to ammu- 
nition dumps behind the front lines. 

Many people in this atomic age must 
be curious as to how the railroads 
handle numerous shipments of radio- 
active materials moving in connection 
with the atomic energy industry. Is it 
dangerous? What is the railroads’ record 
in this respect? 

The bureau in its 1948 report said 
that, contrary to a rumor which had 
gained some publicity, there had been 
no serious accident as the result of the 
rail transportation of radioactive ma- 
terials. 

Commission regulations do not permit 
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the shipment of radio-active materials 
other than ores, residues or similar syb. 
stances of low activity, in rail freight 
service, with the exception of those ma. 
terials which are relatively harmless, or 
those materials which necessarily must 
be shipped by rail freight and which 
are handled under special arrangements 
with the bureau. 

Part of the work of the bureau has 
consisted of quieting the fears of per. 
sons alarmed at the possibility of radio- 
active materials exploding, or causing 
other materials to become radioactive. 
The bureau has had to explain that the 
radioactive materials authorized to he 
shipped by rail freight and rail express 
will do neither of these things under 
conditions incident to transporiation, 
The only danger lies in radiation. 

“In the event of actual breakage of a 
container permitting the. radioactive 
substance to become spilled,” the bureay 
has reported, “articles upon which it is 
spilled will appear to be radioactive from 
readings taken by measuring instru- 
ments; but the activity is due to the 
actual presence of the radioactive ma- 
terial rather than the fact that the sub- 
stance itself has become radioactive. 

“After the radioactive material is 
completely removed no activity will re- 
main where it has been spilled, but 
under some circumstances it might be 
extremely difficult if not impossible to 
remove the radioactive substance. For 
that reason it is necessary that care be 
taken in decontaminating any area 
where such materials are spilled. The 
bureau must be notified immediately 
when such substances are spilled or 
packages seriously damaged. 

“In such circumstances when neces- 
sary the bureau will request assistance 
from the shipper or other qualified per- 
sons in order to make certain that all 
necessary precautions have been taken. 
The radioactive ores and residues which 
are normally shipped by rail freight in 
carload lots are not of such nature as to 
be liable to cause injury to persons under 
any normal conditions.” 


‘Other Dangerous Articles’ 

But handling wartime explosives and 
raw atoniic materials is not the run-of- 
the-mill concern of the bureau. Rather 
is it handling the “other dangerous 


articles.” 
It is surprising how many innocent- 
appearing commodities can _ develop 


dangerous qualities in transportation. 

A box of Chinese noodles once almost 
burned down the Illinois Central’s pas- 
senger station on the Chicago lake- 
front. The baker had ordered a pick-up 
from the express agency. When the ex- 
press driver arrived, the bakery didn't 
have the noodles quite ready. It wrapped 
them hot. By the time the noodles 
reached the I.C. station, black smoke 
was pouring out of the express truck. 

A baby buggy shipped by the world’s 
largest mail order house once caught 
fire in an express truck. The bureau 
investigated. At first it was thought 
the driver had been smoking carelessly. 
A careful investigation revealed that 
the buggy body was made of imitation 
reed composed of kraft paper and lin- 
seed oil. The mixture was extremely 
inflammable. Further investigation 
showed that the mail order house was 
finding that baby buggies were con- 
stantly breaking out in flames in the 
warehouse. 

The bureau has found fires in carload 
shipments of such improbable items as 
sandpaper, wallpaper, rock wool, felt, 
dried buttermilk, peanut skins, hair wave 
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Whatever Your Packaging Problem May Be- 
Gaylord Should Be Consulted 


CSantend’s Engineering and Research 
men have come up with solutions to 
packaging problems that few people 


facturers’ packaging problems but have 
saved them money, too! 


So, regardless of the nature of your 


realized could be accomplished with product, call a Gaylord Sales Office. 


corrugated boxes. The Gaylord representative will make 


Ingenious designs affording ample pro- available to you the services of Gay- 


tection have not only solved many manu- lord’s Engineering and Research. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Detroit + Jacksonville *« Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati 
Dallas « Des Moines « Oaklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City + Bogalusa « Milwaukee 
Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton ¢ Hickory « Greensboro 
Sumter +« Jackson « Miami *« Omaha «+ Mobile « Philadelphia 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES @ 
FOLDING CARTONS @ 

KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS @ 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES @ 









Increased Yards 


Santa Fe has doubled its yards 
at important terminals. Now 


trains get in andout in lesstime! 


Ship-Travel Santa Fe all the way 


Solution to your 


gulh © a rpblem™ 
H 


Mid-West truck and trailer equipment, 
with steam coils and insulation, is well- 
maintained and especially designed to 
meet your needs for commodities that 
require heat. 25 years service to na- 
tional accounts. Without obligation to 
you, let us tell you how we can serve 
you to your advantage. Call or wire 
collect or write us. Offices conveniently 


located. 


MIDWEST TRANSFER CO. 


7000 $. PULASKI ROAD ¢ CHICAGO 239, ILL. 
Telephone: POrtsmouth 7-2200 


Gondolas with this Stencil 
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SECURE BLOCICING 
BY NAILING INTO GROOVES 
BETWEEN THE FLOOR CHANNELS 


USE 


take all open-top freight— 
Blocked loads e Bulk freight 
Rough, heavy material 


MAILABLE 
SHEL OORING \ GREAT LAKES STEEL 
— CORPORATION 
Steel Floor Division 
Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 





PATENTS PENDING 


UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 














sets, fibre glass, and stale cracker jack. 

Careful investigation and policing re- 
sults in correcting the causes of such 
fires. Bureau’ representatives carry 
Commission credentials, and are author- 
ized to investigate all fires, explosions, 
leakages, damages, etc. Also the manu- 
facturing process, so far as it affects 
safety in transportation, must be open 
to the inspection of the initial carrier 
or to the bureau. 

Bureau investigators have not hesi- 
tated to pin embargoes on uncoopera- 
tive manufacturers or shippers, and to 
deny them rail cars if they persist in 
shipping unsafely. 

Thousands of thoughtless requests are 
constantly coming to the bureau. 

For instance, in the course of the 
recent gasoline truck drivers’ strike in 
Chicago, the bureau received many 
strange proposals from people “wanting 
to make a fast buck.” A man proposed 
selling gasoline out of a rail tank car 
direct to the public. Another wanted to 
ship gasoline via rail in quart cans. An- 
other wanted to spot a tank car on an 





Wood, rope, and steel strapping comprise this 

method of palletizing shells, a method used in the 

recent war. Shortly after the Civil War, Congress 

began to regulate the packing of explosives for 

transportation. The railroads organized the pred- 

ecessor of the present — of Explosives late 
in 


overhead bridge under which ran a 
double-track trolley line, run a hose 
down to his tank trucks, and cart the 
gasoline to his filling station. It is the 
bureau’s job to deny all such requests 
involving violations of the rigid regula- 
tions covering the transportation of 
dangerous articles. 
Inflammable Liquids 

The bureau estimates that, over a 10- 
year period, 83 per cent of total prop- 
erty loss from the transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles is 
attributable to the handling of inflam- 
mable liquids. 

Following are the more important 
causes of property damage to the trans- 
portation of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles: Wrecks and derailments, 
81 per cent; rough handling, 4 per cent; 
improper loading methods and contain- 
ers, 4 per cent; spontaneous heating, 2 
per cent, and miscellaneous and un- 
known, 6 per cent. 

The most serious accident to a tank 
car of inflammable liquids occurred at 
Ardmore, Okla. The accident was due, 
not to wreck or derailment, nor to any 
fault of the railroad, but to the negli- 
gence of a refinery employe. He was 
called by the railroad agent to help them 
with a car of gasoline which was spout- 
ing vapor at one of the safety valves. 
Without cooling the car or relieving the 
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interior pressure, this refinery erploye 
started to remove the screw-type dome 
cover. When the cover was unscrewed 
the pressure did the rest. Abou: 2,099 
gallons of gasoline spouted into the air 
vaporized and exploded. The loss of life 
injuries and property loss in that one 
accident were tremendous, the gveatest 
in the history of the transportation of 
gasoline. 
Detector Car, Placards 

To diminish chances of wrecks and de- 
railments, the A.A.R. soms years 
developed a detector car which runs 
over the track at between four and seven 
miles an hour. This car automatically 
picks up and records on tape any fissures 
in the rails. It also squirts a daub of 
paint on the rail at the exact location 
of the fissure. A number of these deteg- 
tor cars are now in service on the rajj- 
roads. Their efficiency helps to keep 
down the No. 1 cause of damage to car- 
loads of explosives and other dangerous 
articles. 

But the foundation stone of the bu- 
reau’s work, as it affects the car depart- 
ment, consists of placards informing the 
car men, in a general way, what a car 
contains. 

Before a car may be loaded with ex- 
plosives, it must be inspected for such 
loading and three copies of a car cer- 
tificate made out. Two go on the car 
and the third copy to a separate file. 
The bottom edges of the certificate and 
placard are required, by Commission 
regulation, to be at least 4% feet above 
the car floor, so as to get the placards 
above the level of the load of explosives. 

Before that 4%-foot rule was in effect, 
some hunters early one Sunday morning 
saw at some distance a box car witha 
nice white spot at about its center. Whai 
a target! But the target turned out 
to be an explosive placard. The hunter 
was surprised, as was the surrounding 
countryside for a radius of 47 miles. 

The explosive placard is now placed 
above the level of the load. If you are 
the sort of marksman who would shoot 
at a target on a rail car, the Bureau of 
Explosives hopes that you are a good 
marksman. 

Almost all the “other dangerous ar- 
ticles” require the “Dangerous” placard. 
Poison gas has its own placard, and 
radio-active materials takes the “Dan- 
gerous Class D Poison” placard. 

In the year 1947, the bureau represen- 
tatives made 31,924 routine inspections 
at such places as rail freight stations 
and yards, explosives factories, refil- 
eries, acid and compressed gas plants, eX- 
press offices and depots, steamship piers, 
storage magazines, tank car loading loca- 
tions, and of cars containing explosives 
and other dangerous articles. 

Forty-seven cars of explosives loaded 
so as to violate seriously the regulations 
were discovered. The bureau that year 
condemned 2,462 boxes of high explo- 
sives as unsafe for transportation. I 
conferred with 6,230 railroad officials, 9, 
628 shippers and container manufactul- 
ers, and delivered 115 lectures on the 
subject of safe transportation of the 
commodities with which it is concern 

The bureau’s chemical laboratory i 
1947—as it does each year—examil 
hundreds of samples of materials enter: 
ing into transportation, such as 
mable liquids, charcoal, strike-anywher* 
matches, safety matches, oxidizing 
terials, organic peroxides, commer¢ 
explosives, pyrotechnic devices, fuse 
and torpedoes, corrosive liquids, poisoms, 
and shipping containers. 
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connection furnishing the means of 
propulsion. 

The capacity of the conveyor system at 
a given moment is 135 trailers with an 
average load of 1,500 pounds each, or a 
total average load of 202,500 pounds. 

Before this installation was made, 
freight was handled principally on trail- 
ers pulled by gasoline-motor powered 
tractors, supplemented. by hand trucks. 
One of the serious probléms accompany- 
ing that method was the congestion 
attributable in part to the fact that traf- 
fic moved in two directions on the plat- 
form. 

A maximum of ten trailers was per- 
mitted for each tractor-trailer train; and 
the necessity of keeping an open path 
for two lines of traffic materially re- 
duced the platform space which could 
be used for the storage and sorting of 
freight. 

Only a single lane is necessary under 
the new method. All- traffic moves in 
the same direction (counter-clockwise), 
crossing from the outer ends of the out- 
bound platform to the transfer platforms 
on a lift-bridge span. 

At Southern Pacific’s Houston freight 
station, the outbound, transfer and in- 
bound platforms are in the form of a 
gigantic E, with a transfer platform lo- 
cated between the other two. Four out- 
bound tracks are between the outbound 
and transfer platforms, and the same 
number between the transfer and in- 
bound platforms. The outbound and the 
inbound sets of tracks have each 
capacity of eighty cars. , 

The conveyor system travels along the 
outbound platform ‘to the end, turns and 
crosses over the lift bridge span to the 
transfer platform, travels along the lat- 
ter and around the platform adjacent 
to the headhouse to the outbound plat- 
form. The platforms are of concrete 
slab construction, all at car floor level. 


The lift-bridge span, which has a con- 
crete slab deck, is 48 feet 11% inches 
long, and 12 feet wide. When open, the 
span clears the top of the rail 22 feet 
6 inches. It is raised from 6:00 p.m. to 


Thomas H. Meeks, author of the ac- 
companying article, is assistant to the 
general manager of the Texas and New 
Orleans Railroad, part of the Southern 
Pacific system, at Houston, Texas. For 
many years his specialty has been the 
study of various phases of railway oper- 
ating practices and principles, including 
station operations, on which he has con- 
ducted many surveys designed to im- 
prove the efficiency of freight handling. 
He has been with the T. & N. O. for 37 
years, serving as telegraph operator, 
dispatcher, chief dispatcher and assistant 
superintendent before his appointment to 
his present position. 


6:00 a.m. between which hours railroad 
cars are moved in and out. 

At the close of the day, when the 
bridge is raised, the operation of the 
conveyor is halted and pins are inserted 
through links in the chain on each side 
of the span.- The I-beam is separated at 
both ends, slack taken out of the chain 
by a 1% ton capacity Coffin hoist, and a 
link removed, rolling the chain back 
both ways. 

The entire operation of disconnecting 
or connecting the chain requires only 
ten minutes; and the actual raising or 
lowering of the bridge, 45 seconds. Power 
for movement of the span is furnished by 
a 5-horsepower motor. 


Safety Features Incorporated 


There are safety switches which pre- 
vent lifting the bridge until the chain 
is disconnected. The switch leading into 
the freight-station tracks is protected 
by an additional lock, the key to which 
is kept in a box at the bridge. As the 


box is covered by the bridge when in 
operating position, the key can only be 
obtained when the span is raised. 
The moderate rate of speed at which 
the conveyor chain travels allows em- 
ployes to engage trailers to it, or dis- 
engage them from it, with perfect safety 
and ease. Freight loaded on the trailers 
is marked with the spot number; steve- 
dores disengage the trailers at the proper 
place, pulling them into the cars and 
trucks where loads are removed and 
stowed. Empty trailers are then attached 
to the conveyor chain for movement to 
points where they will again be loaded. 
Trailers are disengaged from the con- 
veyor chain by lightly striking the lever 
on the mast with the hand, opening the 
claws. As outstanding feature of this 
method of attaching the telescopic mast 
to the conveyor chain is the fact that 
it is not necessary to “take slack” to dis- 
engage the trailers from the conveyor, 
thus making it a one-man operation. 
There are several advantages to the 
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The above simplified sketch of the Houston freight station of the Southern Pacific shows how the 2030-foot continuous Link Belt truck tow ¢o™ 
veyor operates in a:loop from the transfer platform to the outbound platform, returning to the transfer platform over a lift bridge. 
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A unique feature of the Southern Pacific’s Houston 

installation is this lift bridge between outbound 

and transfer platforms. It is nearly 49 feet long, 

foored with concrete slabs, and is raised from 

6:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m. for the placing of inbound 
and removal of outbound box cars. 


new system. One is that the freight is 
moving continuously, whereas, under the 
old system, it was loaded on trailers and 
sometimes remained on the platform for 
as long as 30 to 40 minutes before trac- 
tors picked it up. The result was over- 
crowding of the platform with a conse- 
quent slowing down of operations. Now 
the freight moves currently and the plat- 
forms are kept clear for the handling of 
other merchandise as quickly as it ar- 
rives from street trucks. 


Damage Reduction Noted 


Freight delivered to the station by 
pickup trucks is stowed directly on the 
trailers for attachment to the conveyor. 
This system has resulted both in a sharp 
reduction in damage to shipments caused 
by hand trucks and in expediting mer- 
chandise through the terminal. 


The fact that, under the new system, 
the trailers are not loaded as high as was 
the former practice, has reduced the 
amount of damage to freight handled 
through the station. In addition to this, 
there is the further fact that the trailers 
travel at a low rate of speed, which makes 
the handling safer with less likelihood of 
damage by collision or upset en route 
to the cars. 


New Method of 
Packaging Chain 
For Shipment 


A new method of packaging chain was 
Tecently introduced by the Campbell 
Chain Company of York, Pa. “after 
careful study of the requirements of in- 
dustrial plants, mill supply houses and 
hardware dealers and wholesalers.” The 
new package consists of a_ telescopic- 
lid fibre board cylindrical container 
Which holds approximately 100 Ibs. of 
chain. The exact length and size of the 


chain is clearly marked on 2-color labels 
on the top and side of the container. 
The type of chain and also its Working 
Load Limit, is printed on two labels 
to insure quick identification and greater 
safety .in the use of the chain. Each 
chain end is tagged so that it is easily 
found in the container. 

These new containers are said to offer 
great advantages over the wooden kegs 
formerly used since there is no wood to 
splinter and there are no nails to catch 
clothing or injure the handler of the 
chain. The new “Cam-Pak” container 
offers a convenient method for the pur- 
chase and storing of chain and is widely 
proclaimed by industrial purchasing 
agents and the trade as a short-cut in 
the handling of chain, according to the 
company. 

The company will also use the same 
type of container for larger shipments, 
stating that in numerous shipping tests 
“Cam-Pak” containers have withstood 
the roughest handling. It further re- 
ports that both the large and small con- 
tainers are easier to handle and take up 
less room in storage than the wooden 
barrels formerly used. 


$750,000 Freight Station 
Of Union Pacific Opened 
At North Platte, Neb. 


Union Pacific has announced that it 
has in operation this month the most 
modern freight station along its 10,000 
miles of line at North Platte, Neb. 

“Construction of the reinforced con- 
crete structure, which cost $750,000, was 





Taking a turn as a tractor operator at the new 
Union Pacific freight station at North Platte, Neb., 
is P. J. Lynch, vice president of operations for the 
railroad. Flanking him, from left to right, are 
H. E. Shumway, eastern district general manager; 
J. E. Mulick, Nebraska division superintendent; 
Dale Keeney, North Platte freight agent, and J. E. 
Guynan, terminal superintendent at North Platte. 
All were on hand for the opening. 


started. a year ago,” the railroad said. 
“It is located immediately north of the 
crest area in the new $3,500,000 Union 
Pacific retarder yard at North Platte. 

“Two hundred will be employed at the 
new installation, which replaces a frame 
building adjacent to the passenger sta- 
tion in downtown North Platte. 


“The office and warehouse portion of the 
new station have a 90-foot frontage and 
are 100 feet in depth. Three covered 
freight platforms, each 20 feet in width 
and 1,200 feet in length, project from the 
rear of the warehouse building. 

“Served by tracks on either side, the 
platforms are constructed to car floor 
height. Facilities include seventy-five 


.. for industry seek- 
ing new plant sites. Let 
North Western’s In- 
dustrial Department 
advise you of excellent 
locations in the rich 
North Western Terri- 
tory. Address 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6. 

CHICAGO and 
NORTH WESTERN 


SYSTEM 


use ERIES 
Q.A. (quick action) 
CAR LOCATER 
SERVICE 


Phone Your Erie 
Representative 





... Mark of 
PROGRESS 
in Railroading 


National Freight Rate 
Service provides simple 
and correct Rail 


Freight Rates. 
NO GUESSING 


But rates you can 
depend upon. 


National Freight Rate Service 
Dowagiac, Michigan 
The oldest general freight rate book con- 


tinuously under same management for 
35 years. 
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200-watt lights per platform, power out- 
lets for extension lights in cars being 
loaded or unloaded, and a telephone sys- 
tem extending from the station offices to 
any point on the platform with four 
telephone stations to each platform. 
Other features include seven fire hoses 
and four water fountains to each plat- 
form. 

“The first and second platforms are 
linked at their mid-points by a balanced 
bascule drawbridge. 

“The warehouse features ample space 
for storage and a four-door platform 
extending across the front for trucking 
operations. The rear of the warehouse 
is also equipped with three overhead 
doors for admittance to the platforms. 

“The one-story office and warehouse 
portion has built-up tar and gravel roof- 
ing while the freight platforms have 


Above is the warehouse and office portion 


of Union Pacific’s newest and most modern freight 
station at North Platte, Neb. The reinforced con- 
crete structure was a year in the building and cost 
$750,000. The four overhead doors are for trucking 
operations. Three 1,200 foot platforms extend from 
the rear of the building. Below is shown the ware- 
house portion of Union Pacific’s new freight sta- 
tion at North Platte, Neb. Through the doors can 
be seen the three 1,200 foot covered platforms 
serving the station's six tracks. 


corrugated transite asbestos roofing. 
The platforms’ structural steel roof 
framework is supported by 26 steel col- 
umns per platform spaced 48 feet apart. 

“Building figures show that a total of 
5,000 cubic yards of concrete and 600 
tons of structural steel were used in the 
building. Construction man hours are 
estimated at 95,000. 

“The station is expected to handle 
from 150 to 200 cars a day but it is an- 
ticipated that this figure will increase as 
more freight is handled from Kansas 
City and Denver. A seven-day week is 
planned with clerks on duty 24 hours 
every day. However, transfer of freight 
will be between the hours of midnight 
and 4 PM. 

“The freight station will be not only a 
distribution point for through freight 
but will serve North Platte and area as 
well. All freight consigned to North 
Platte and all freight outbound from the 
city will pass through this facility.” 


Gerrard Has Hammer-Cutter 
For Shipping Departments 


A new tool for shipping and receiving 
departments—the No. 500 hammer cutter 
—is announced by A. J. Gerrard & Co. 
Four tools in one, the hammer cutter 
can be easily carried in the pocket, ac- 
cording to the company. It can be used 
as a hammer and as a cutter. The 


pointed handle can be used as a screw- 
driver. The claw end is used to remove 
nails. The tool permits salvaging steel 
strap from incoming shipments. It pre- 
cuts strap for outgoing shipments. The 
tapered nose of the cutter is said. to get 
under stravping easily. An illustrated 
leaflet describing uses of the tool is 
available. 


Heated Freight Platform 
Prevents Snow and 


Ice Formation 


Snow and ice on freight platforms 
may be important factors in the econ- 
omy of handling incoming and outgoing 
shipments in winter. After considera- 
tion of all factors at its Wallingford, 
Connecticut, plant, American Cyanamid 
Company decided to use heat to main- 
tain a dry and safe working surface. The 
heated area of the platform there is 246 
feet long and 13 feet wide. 

Heat is applied uniformly by means 
of 3,000 feet of wrought iron pipe, 
largely 1-inch pipe, imbedded in con- 
crete and running lengthwise on 18-inch 
centers. At the end are wrought iron 
coil headers with inverted plug valves 
which are used to equalize flow through 
parallel pipe runs. These valves are 
adjusted through sleeves in the over- 
hang of the platform. Countersunk 
plugs, flush with the top of the platform, 
will permit removal of the valve plug if 
it should ever need repair. 

Coils are supported on inverted 1%4- 
inch angles laid on 12-inch wide by 3- 
inch thick concrete slabs. These slabs 
are pitched downward toward the outer 
edge of the platform so that the coils 


can be drained. Thermometer wells are 
located at several points in one of the 
slabs to permit determining the wi- 
formity of heat distribution. 

The snow melting coils carry a light 
petroleum fuel oil having a fire point of 
300 deg. F. The oil is heated by 90-lb. 
steam in a heat exchanger and pumped 
into the system at 60 gallons per minute. 
Oil leaving the heat exchanger at 14 
deg. F. was found to be returning at 100 
deg. F. in a test run of several hours. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Appointment of T. H. Banister, of St. 
Louis, Mo., as vice-president in charge 
of traffic of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., has 
been announced by 
Clark Hungerford, 
president. Mr. 
Banister, who suc- 
ceeds the late 
James E. Payne, 
assumed his new 
duties on Decem- 
ber 1. A native of 
Springfield, Mo., 
Mr. Banister had 
been assistant vice- 
president of the 
company since June 
1, 1947. He began 
his service with the Frisco in 1924 as 
soliciting freight and passenger agent at 
Wichita, Kan. He subsequently held 
Positions as passenger agent, and gen- 
eral agent, at Memphis, Tenn., traffic 
manager at Birmingham, Ala., and 
freight traffic manager at St. Louis, 
prior to becoming assistant vice-presi- 
dent. He served in the Medical Corps 
in World War I. : 


* * 7 


Carl J. Setter, formerly with Conti- 
nental Air Lines at Denver, has joined 


T. H. Banister 


Western Air Lines’ home office at Los 
Angeles international airport as chief 
cost analyst. Marjorie Young has been 
named W.A.L. district sales manager for 
Helena, Butte and Great Falls, Mont. 
x ok x 

George H. Tiernan, of Motor Transport 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been reap- 
pointed as chairman of the industrial 
relations committee of the Americal 
Trucking Associations, Inc., Henry £ 
English, president of the association, has 
announced. Serving with Mr. Tiernan 4s 
vice-chairman will be Ray Lilenquist, In- 
land Freight Lines, Salt Lake City, and 
C. H. Ozee, Hayes Freight Lines, Mat- 
toon, Ill. Ben R. Miller, director of 
A.T.A.’s industrial relations department, 
will continue as the committee’s secre 
tary. 

* * ob 

The appointment of Lloyd L. Leonar, 
formerly general agent, at El Paso, Tex, 
for Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, ® 
southwestern representative of the Pott 
of Houston has been announced 
George K. Reeder, general manager 0 
the Houston Port and Traffic Bureau. 
Mr, Leonard will head the cargo solicita- 
tion and promotional activities of thé 
port at its regional cffice in Kansas City. 
He fills the vacancy left last September 
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Amarillo - Atlanta - Birmingham 
Blytheville - Boston - Buffalo - Cairo 
Chattanooga - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 


Dallas - Denver ~ Detroit = El Paso 


Fort Worth - Harlingen - Houston - Kansas City 


Laredo - Little Rock - Los Angeles 
Louisville - Memphis - Minneapolis - Nashville 
New Orleans - New York - Philadelphia 


Phoenix - Pine Bluff - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 
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GeEorGE F. Harpy, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Specify Your Overseas Freight 


VIA CHARLESTON 


Where Shipping Costs LESS 


Economy-minded traffic men are turning to 
the Port of CHARLESTON for maximum sav- 
ings . . . low handling costs . . . modern 
shipping terminals . . . shipside storage . . . 
fast, direct cargo movement from marginal 


piers . . . no lighterage . . . favorable inland 
rates ... frequent regular world-wide sailings. 


outh (en 

STATE PORTS AUTHORITY 
CHARLESTON: 1 Vendue Range, Phone 3-7261 
NEW YORK: 52 Broadway, WHitehall 4-2575 
CHICAGO: 327 S. LaSalle St., WEbster 9-5815 
ROCK HILL (S.C.): 216 E. Black St., Phone 1366-W 


A State-Operated Seaport 
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when Mr. Reeder was appointed genera) 
manager of the Bureau at Houston. 
cS oe * 


Arthur W. Lavidge, who eritereg 
service of the Burlington Lines 4 
Omaha, Neb., in 1905, as a clerk, has 
been named comptroller and head of 
the company’s accounting department. 
He had been general auditor, in Chi. 
cago, since 1946. 

* * * 

William J. Wilkins, vice-president of 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway Co., and executive gen. 
eral agent of Southern Railway System 
Lines, with headquarters in Cincip- 
nati, has been elected vice-president of 
the Southern Railway Co., Ernest §£. 
Norris, president, has announced. 

aK * oo 


Guy R. Enlow, of Spokane, Wash, 
former treasurer and controller of In. 
land Empire Refinery, Inc., has been 
appointed as a member of the Washing. 
ton Public Service Commission. 

* * oe 


R. R. Estes has been appointed travel- 
ing freight agent, at Fort Worth, Tex, 
for Kansas City Southern Lines, vice 
William R. Scott, resigned. 

x * «© 


E. W. Behringer has been appointed 
assistant manager, mail, baggage and ex- 
press department, Chicago & North 
Western Railway System, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding W. §. 
Gregory who retired November 30 under 
the company’s pension plan after 49 
years of service. 

- * * 

S. H. Denney retired on December | 
as general agent at New York City for 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie and Lorain 
& West Virginia railway Companies, at 
his own request by reason of health, 
after 36 years with the company. 

* ae +. 


R. K. Mossman, division passenger 
agent for the Northern Pacific Railway 
at Seattle since 1945, has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent of the 
company at St. Paul, succeeding M. E. 
Harlan who retired December 1 after 48 
years of service. J. A. Beatty has been 
promoted from district passenger agent 
to general passenger agent at Seattle. 

* * * 


D. G. Payne has been appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent, at Chi- 
cago, for the Chicago & North Wester 
Railway Co., to succeed H. G. Van Winkle 
who retired under the company’s pen- 
sion plan November 30. 

x * * 

Hugh N. Davis, formerly passenger 
traffic manager of the Santa Fe Railway, 
Topeka, Kan., has been apvointed as- 
sistant general passenger traffic manager 
of the railway at Chicago, succeeding 
Glen Eddie, deceased. 


® * * 


The association of Leo C. Seff, trafic 
consultant, of New York City, with 
Transportation Cost Analysts, Inc., New 
York City, as vice-president in chargé 
of traffic surveys for industrial concerns 
and matters pertaining to practice before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and state commissions, has been 4l- 
nounced by George H. Meyer, president 
of the corporation. 

* * . 

The Traffic Club of New York, Int. 
will give a testimonial luncheon Deceml- 
ber 19 in the Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City, in honor of L. Z. Whitbeck, gen 
traffic manager of the Great Atlantic & 
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ific Tea Co., who will retire on De- 
cember 31 after more than 30 years of 


service. 


James B. Warren has been appointed 
eastern perishable freight agent for the 
Western Pacific Railroad Co, with 
neadquarters in Chicago. He was for- 
merly assistant general passenger agent 
for the company at Chicago. 

* 


* * * 


George G. Green has been appointed 
chief claim agent, Railway Express 
Agency, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. He was formerly claim agent of 
the western departments of the agency 
there. Personnel changes announced by 
the express agency in its Gulf depart- 
ment include appointment of A. D. Sat- 
terwhite, formerly superintendent of the 
Atlanta division, as superintendent of 
organization, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, succeeding J. C. Legg. Mr. Legg 
takes over the Alabama division, with 
headquarters in Birmingham, succeed- 
ing A. B. Carter who has been named 
superintendent of the Georgia division, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. Mr. 
Carter replaces O. W. Harding who has 
been named superintendent of the At- 
lanta division, with headquarters in At- 
lanta. 

ca ok ae 

Fred M. Case, Jr., of Charleston, W.Va., 

has been appointed director of public 


NEWS OF 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 


relations of the Ohio Trucking Associa- 
tion, Inc. He will be associated with 
Frank E. Kirby, of Columbus, O., who 
has been executive secretary of the as- 
sociation for the last 25 years. Prior 
to becoming affiliated with the Ohio or- 
ganization, Mr. Case had been managing 
director of the West Virginia Motor 
Truck Association, Inc., since 1944, and 
for 15 years prior to that had been a 
newspaper reporter and editor with a 
Charleston, W.Va., newspaper. 
ok * ok 
Barr Moss, formerly assistant traffic 
manager for the Utah Oil Refining Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager for the company, 
succeeding J. D. Campbell who retired 
December 1 after serving 31 years in the 
company’s traffic department, 14 of 
which as traffic manager. 
ae * OK 
Gerald T. Boyle has been appointed 
director of traffic for the Julius Hyman 
& Co., manufacturer of Chlordane, with 
headquarters in Denver, Colo. For the 
last 10 years Mr. Boyle had been traffic 
manager of Witco Chemical Co., Chicago. 


* * ¥* 


J. D. Bond has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad Co., with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





Items for this column should be addressed to Editorial Department, Traffic World, 815 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. Delay due to mailing to Chicago office often eliminates news 


value. 
week. 
informed as to the “club’s activities. 


Items should reach the Washington office early in the week to assure publication that 
It should be made the duty of someone in the club to keep us adequately and promptly 
Copies of a club’s publication or the notices it sends to 


members are usually not sufficient, because often they are received too late to be of value. 
Brief biographical sketches and photographs of newly elected Traffic Club presidents are solicited. 


James W. Harley, director of traffic 
of United States Rubber Co., was elected 
president of the Traffic Club of New 
York, Inc., at its 
annual business 
meeting and mem- 
bers’ dinner held 
the evening of No- 
vember 29 in the 
Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City. 
Other officers elect- 
ed to serve for the 
ensuing year were: 
First vice-presi- 
dent, J. W. Bren- 
nan, eastern traffic 
Manager, Chicago, 
Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co.; second vice-presi- 
dent, E. D. Sheffe, general traffic man- 
ager, Esso-Standard Oil Co.; secretary, 
C. H. Burtis, assistant traffic manager, 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., and treas- 
urer, H. H. Huston, general traffic man- 
ager, American Can Co. The following 
were named directors for three-year 
terms: Aubrey O’Herron, freight traffic 
Manager-sales, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co.; J. W. Lee, general traffic man- 
ager, Phelps Dodge Corporation, and H. 
C. Yerger, general agent, Union Pacific 

Oac'. Mr. Harley started his trans- 
Portatio: career prior to World War I 
a @ clesk in the coal traffic department 





J. W. Harley 


of the Erie Railroad. He served with 
the U.S. Air Force in the war period 
and shortly after his discharge in 1919, 
he entered the service of the United 
States Rubber Co. in the shipping de- 
partment of the mechanical division of 
its New Jersey plant. He was later pro- 
moted to plant traffic manager, and 
after serving in that capacity for a 
short time, was transferred to New York 
as assistant traffic manager, from which 
position he was promoted to general 
traffic manager. He was appointed to 
his present position of director of traffic 
for the entire organization on January 
1, 1943. He was born and educated in 
Paterson, N.J. R. W. Nelson, assistant 
vice-president, Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway Co., the retiring president, was 
presented with a television set for his 
outstanding work during his term of 
office. 
* * * 

William G. Jackson, of the Santa Fe 
Railway;. was elected president of the 
Phi Alpha Gamma _ Upsilon Traffic 
Fraternity of Golden Gate College at a 
dinner meeting held November 30 in San 
Francisco. Also elected were John 
Gregovich, Southern Pacific Co., vice- 
president; Henry Shernock, of Southern 
Pacific Co., secretary, and Charles Gil- 
bert, of C. & H. Sugar Co., treasurer. 
Preceding the election, members heard 
a brief discussion by Irving Lyons, of 
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the California Packing Corporation, who 
was recently elected president of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, on 
the operations of his company. 

* ” ~ 


The Traffic Club of Springfield, Spring- 
field, Mass., will hold its annual Holyoke 
Night Christmas dinner meeting at the 
Valley Arena on December 13 at 6:30 p.m. 
A vaudeville program will be presented. 
More than 350 are expected to attend. 

* * ok 


The annual Christmas party of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Detroit was 
scheduled to be held December 8 at 
which, in accordance with a custom es- 
tablished by the club last year, members 
were to bring gifts to be presented to an 
orphanage or children’s home for dis- 
tribution. 

a * e 

The annual Christmas party of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Milwaukee will 
be held the evening of December 12 at 
the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee, Wis. 

a 4 . 

The Christmas dinner meeting of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of New York, Inc. 
will be held December 13, at 6:30 p.m., in 
the Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City. 
Christmas gifts will be donated for the 
Walter Scott Free Industrial School for 
Crippled Children, Inc., and the children 
of the New York Association for the 
Blind. 

. * * 

The Pacific Traffic Association, Inc., 
of San Francisco, Calif., has announced 
it will hold its annual Christmas party 
—a dinner dance—on December 15 in 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, at 
which the following officers elected to 
serve the association in 1950 will be in- 
stalled: President, Oliver Vickery, presi- 
dent of Owesen & Co., Inc.; first vice- 
president, John R. Wagner, vice-presi- 
dent of Pacific Far East Line; second 
vice-president, L. N. Chambreau, agent, 
California Motor Express; and third 
vice-president, E. J. Platt, division 
freight agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
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Fe Railway Co. Robert Tuggy, general 
freight agent, Coastwise Line, retiring 
president, becomes chairman of the 
board of directors. Philip L. Wilson, 
manager, Pacific Coast Warehouse, the 
National Cash Register Co., is chairman 
of the committee in charge of the event. 
* ” + 


The Elmira (N.Y.) Area Traffic Club 
will hold a Christmas party December 
15, at 6 p.m., in the Langwell Hotel, at 
which officers for the coming year will 
be elected. 

oo * ae 

Dr. Clarence R. Decker, president of 
the University of Kansas City, will ad- 
dress the Traffic Club of Kansas City, 
Inc., at its luncheon meeting scheduled 
to be held December 12 in the Hotel 
President. The luncheon will be held 
jointly with the Kansas City Trans- 
portation Club. Students attending 
traffic classes sponsored by the two or- 
ganizations at the university have been 
invited to the luncheon. 

ok * * 


The annual dinner dance of the Traffic 
Club of Baton Rouge will be held Decem- 
ber 15 at the La Tropicana in Baton 
Rouge, La. 

- * * 

Officers elected by the Buckeye Chap- 
ter of the Delta Nu Alpha Transporta- 
tion Fraternity at its November meet- 
ing to serve for the ensuing year in- 
cluded Theodore Jasin, traffic manager 
of the Ravenna Arsenal, president; D. 
R. Jenkins, of U.S. Stoneware, vice- 
president; G. R. Hallett, Jr., of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., secretary, and Walter 
Dash, of All States Freight, Inc., treas- 
urer. Named directors were H. E. 
Horn, of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
H. Q. Tennant, of Cook Motor Lines, 
and M. C. Marquet, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Newton Morton, formerly as- 
sistant traffic manager for the Bridge- 
port Brass Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., who 
is presently engaged as lecturer at Kent 
State University on traffic and trans- 
portation, spoke on the duties and prob- 
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lems of a passenger traffic man. Charles 
J. Hafner, of the New York Port Author. 
ity, will speak on the operation ang 
facilities of that body at New York, ny, 
at the chapter’s next regular m: ting to 
be held December 21. 

* 

The Traffic Club of Wichita is cop. 
ducting a ballot-by-mail election of of. 
ficers and directors for the year 1950, 
results of the voting to be announced 
at its next regular dinner meeting to he 
held December 15, at 6:20 p.m., ‘in the 
Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kan. 

® * * 

The North Jersey Traffic Club wil 
hold its next regular monthly meeting 
December 12 at the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel, Paterson, N.J. Dinner will be 
served at 6:30 p.m., and a sports program 
presented. The meeting will convene at 
7:45 p.m. 

* * * 

The annual Christmas party of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Traffic Association, 
to be sponsored by short-haul truckmen, 
will be held December 19, at 8 pm, in 
the Stratfield Hotel. David Gold, of 
National Transportation Co., is commit- 
tee chairman. 

* * * 

The Transportation Club of the Roch. 
ester, N.Y., Chamber of Commerce has 
set December 20 for its annual Christmas 
party, to be held at the Rochester Lied- 
erkranz Club, at 8 p.m. 

* * co 

The Eastern Indiana Transportation 
Club will hold a dinner meeting Decen- 
ber 15, at 7 p.m., at “The Top Hat”, lo- 
cated between. Muncie and Anderson, Ind. 

cs * * 

The annual Christmas party of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Oakland will be 
held December 13, at 6:30 p.m., in the 
Hotel Claremont, Oakland, Calif. 

uk * ea 

The Transportation Club of Spring- 
field will hold its annual election of of- 
ficers for the year 1950 at a dinner meet- 
ing December 14, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
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Club. The following slate of officers 
has bee: selected by the board of direc- 
tors: For president, F. W. Stephenson, 
district passenger agent, Illinois Central 
Railroac Co., Springfield; for vice-presi- 
dent, John H. Hartwig, traffic depart- 
ment, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Springfield; for secretary and treasurer, 
Ww. G. Bahlow, cashier, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., Springfield. 
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* * * 


The regular monthly dinner meeting of 
Wo.ien’s Traffic and Transportation 
Club of Baltimore will be held December 
14, at 6:45 p.m., in the Park Plaza Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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The twenty-fourth anniversary dinner 
and installation of officers of the Traffic 
Club of New Orleans will be held Janu- 
ary 25, at 7 p.m., in the Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. Louis J. Karter is chairman of 
the banquet committee. Reservations are 
being handled by Herman A. Carriere 
and Marcel J. Bertin. 

a * K 

The annual Christmas luncheon of 
the Metropolitan. Traffic Association of 
New York, Inc., will be held December 
15, at 12:30 p.m., in the Hotel Statler, 
New York City. The same hotel will be 
the scene of the association’s annual 
Christmas party for children on De- 
cember 17, at 1:00 p.m. 
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A star appears before all docket numbers 
that have been added under a hearing date in a 
period included in previous issue of Traffic World. 
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CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 
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Hearing in 30082, assigned December 14 at 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, Miss., trans- 
ferred to December 14, at U.S. District Ct.— 
Jackson, Miss.,. before Examiner Fuller. 













































, of thelf Hearing in I. & S. 5723, assigned January 
d will be 13, at U.S. Ct., Charlotte, N.C., transferred 

. 0 January 13, at Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, 
., in thefivc.,, before Examiner Griffin. 





























































a 
Spring- Pecember 12—Columbus, Ohio—Deshler Wal- 
f of- lick Hotel—Examiner Barber: 
mn o 30330—The White Castle System, Inc. 
er mett-§ v. A.C. L., et al. 
, at theMPecember 12—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison 








—Examiner Witters: 

30134—Tratfic Bureau of Sioux Falls, v. 

Cc. & N. W., et al. 

i ged 166—Increased freight 

' 4 me 168—Increased freight 

December 12—Lampasas, Tex.—City Hall— 

Examiner Albus: 

Finance 16604—Application of T. & N. O. 

for a certificate of public convenience 

and necessity permitting abondonment 

of its Lampasas Branch extending from 
et to end of line at Lampasas, in 

Burnet and Lampasas Counties, Tex. 

tember 12—Salt Lake City, Utah—Hotel 

Utah—Examiner Hall: 

w27—-D. & R. G. W. v. U. P., et al. 

= aed 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
ns: ; 

mbl2—Esso Standard Oil Co. v. A.C.L., 


al. 
28—Ashland Oil & Refining Co. v. 
ACL., et al. 

- ” rane Bituminous Co. v. A.C.L., 


L & S. 5707—Asphalt Catlettsburg, Ky. 
to Sou. Va . whtnved 


mInber 13—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. v. 

G. S., et al. 

tember 14—Jackson, Miss.—Robert  E. 

Lee Hotel—Examiner Fuller: 

*30082—ississippi intrastate express 
Tates and charges. 

Fg ae 14—Washington, D. C.—Division 3: 
t Parte 104, Part II—Page Steel & Wire 

ivisior’ American Chain & Cable Co., 

c., ‘'erminal Allowance. Practices of 

Beers Affecting Operating Revenues or 
_ ; 

‘ember '4—Washington, 
Hosmer and Barber: 
So Ont rates between Official and 

uthe: 1 territories. 
ember .5—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. 
George. Commissioner Mitchell and Ex- 
aminer ifullen: 


Bil Yr 


Pocial regulations, eggs. 
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D.C.—Examiner 






































December 15—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison 
—Commission Patterson and Examiner 


Hoy: 

29543—Appliances, Methods and Systems 
intended to Promote Safety of Railroad 
Operation. 

December 15—McAlester, Okla.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Albus: 

Finance 16614—Application of C. R. I. & 
P. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity permitting abandonment 
of railroad line extending from Branch 
Junction (formerly Ardmore Junction) 
southwesterly to Pittsburg, approxi- 
oi 18.51 miles, in Pittsburgh County, 

a. 
December 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Statler Hotel 
—Examiners Hosmer and Barber: 
*&29286—Official-Southwestern divisions. 
December 15—Washington, D.C.—Division 3: 

Ex Parte 104, Part II—Practices of Car- 

riers Affecting Operating Revenues or 
see 19—Washington, D. C.—Commis- 
sion: 

I. & S. 5623—Liquefied Petroleum Gas, 
Southwest to Official Territory. 

eee <f 20—Washington, D. C.—Commis- 
sion: 

30035—-Kansas Intrastate Rates. 

December 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Bartoo: 
= ere Charges, Moran T. & T. 


oO. 
December 21—Washington, D.C.—Division 3: 
%2998S6—Vacuum Cleaners Manufacturers 
Ass’n. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
RR Co., et al. 
December 21—Washington, D. C.—Division 3: 
Ex Parte 104, Part II—John Morrell & 
Co. Terminal Allowances. Practices of 
Carriers Affecting Operating Revenues 
and Expenses, Terminal Services. 
Expenses. Terminal Services, Worth Steel 
Company. 
December 15—Washington, D. C.—Division 3: 
30017—Haws Refractories Co. v. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown RR Co., et al. 
December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Brown: 
I. & S. 5718—Citrus Fruit Unloading 
Charge at N. Y. 
December 16—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel 
—Commissioner Rogers and Fuller: 
*I. & S. 5681—Commutation fares be- 
tween New Orleans and Miss. 
December 16—Washington, D. C.—Division 3: 
29860—C. F. Mueller Co., v. Pennsylvania 
RR Co., et al. 
December 16—Washington, D. C.—Division 3: 
Ex Parte 104, Part II—Struthers Iron & 
Steel Co., formerly Kaiser-Frazer Parts 
Corp. Practices of Carrier Affecting Op- 
erating Revenues or Expenses. 


December 19—Peoria, lU1—U.S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Albus: 
Finance 16590—Application of [Illinois 


Terminal RR Co., for Certificate of Pub- 
lic Convenience and Necessity permit- 
ting abandonment of that portion of its 
main line extending from points of 
Switch of Farm Creek Yard Scale Track 
in East Peoria to end of the line at the 
passenger and less-than-carload Freight 
Facilities in Peoria, in Tazewell and 
Peoria Counties, Illinois. 
December 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Wilkins: 
I. & S. 5710—Petroleum in Southern 
Territory, rail. 
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Even further assurance of effi- 
ciency and dependability is the 
Good Housekeeping Guaranty 
Seal now displayed on Allied 
Vans. Call the Allied represent- 
ative in your community. 
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For the Port of San Francisco 


Ferry Building, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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(Minneapolis, St. Paul) 
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“SHIP-BY” 
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IN THE 
GREAT 
MID-ATLANTIC 
TERRITORY 


* FAST MOTOR FREIGHT 
* NATION-WIDE MOVING 


THE DAVIDSON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
General Offices, Baltimore 3—BRoadway 7900 





January 4—Washington D. C.—Examiner 
Glenn: 


30334—Lynchburg Foundry Co. vs. Chic. 


& Q., et al. 

30337—-Lynchburg Foundry Co. vs. New 
York-Cent., et al. 

30342—-Maddox Foundry é& Machine Works 
vs. Cent. of Ga., et al. 

30354—-Lynchburg Foundry Co., et al. vs. 
Pennsy. 

January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Diamondson: 

I. & S. 5666—Cigarettes and tobacco, 
N.C. to Official Territory. 

30316—Cigarettes and tobacco, Va. to 
Official Territory. 

January 4—WaShington, D. C.—Examiner 

Bradford: 

*%Finance 14636—G. F. & A. reorganization 
(compensation and expenses). 

January 9—Brooklyn, N.Y.—Hotel St. George 
—Examiner Brown: 

30318—Eastern Packing Co. v. A.T.&S.F., 
et al. 

January %— Washington, D.C. — Examiner 
Bradford: 

x%xFinance 16575—Lackawanna & Wyoming 
Valley Railroad Co., reorganization. 

January 10—Brooklyn, N.Y.—Hotel St. George 
—Examiner Brown: 

30381—Wells Fargo Carloading Co., Inc. v. 
C. RR. of NJ. 

January 10—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Brown: 

%30403—-Refrigerated S.S. Line, rates and 
advance charges. 

January 10—Washington, D. C.—Commis- 
sioners Rogers and Allidredge and Ex- 
aminers Cummings, Vandiver, Boisseree 
and Kassel: 

29555—-Pick-up and delivery services by 
railroads. 

~~ eae on small shipments by rail- 
roads. 

— 10—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Roth: 

F. S. A. 24467—Alcohol, New Orleans, La. 
to Yonkers, N. Y. 

January 10—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Weaver: 

wl. & Sz 
charges, express. 

January 11—Washington, D.C.—State Com- 
mission: 

%30122—James McWilliams Blue Line, Inc., 
et al., v. Campbell’s Greek RR Co., et 
al. (Embracing) 

*Ex Parte 115—Emergency Freight Charges 
1926. 

% Ex Parte 162—Increased Railway Rates, 
Fares, and Charges, 1946. 

%Ex Parte 166—Increased Freight Rates, 
1947. 

January 12—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 

xl. & S. 5671—Refund on Lake Cargo Coal. 

January 16—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Chamber of 
Commerce—Examiner Barber: 

%29997—W. H. Mason Lumber Co. v. B. & 


O., et al. 
January 13—Charlotte, N.C.—US. Ct— 
Examiner Griffin: 

I. & S. 5723—Asbestos Fibre, Newport, Vt. 
to Charlotte, N.C. 
January 16— Brooklyn, N.Y.—Hotel St. 

George—Examiner Brown: 
ee Electric Co., Inc. v. C. & O., 
et al. 
January 16—Columbus, Ga.—U.S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Griffin: 
30200—Camp Concrete Products Co., et al. 


v. C. of G. 
January 17—Columbus, Ga.—U.S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Griffin: 
30229—Georgia Peanut Co., et al., vs. At- 
lantic CL, et al. 
January 17—Washington, 
Weaver: 
*F.S.A. 18404, et al_—Fruits and vegetables 
from Pacific Coast. 


January 17—Washington, 
Russell: 
%30238—Virginian Gasoline and Oil Co., et 
al. v. Aiton & Southern RR, et al. 
30324—Sun Oil Co., v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown RR Co., et al. 
January 18—Brooklyn, N.Y.—Hotel St. 
George—Examiner Brown: 
%30262—American Steel & Wire Co. of N.J 
v. B. & O., et al. 
January 18—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 
xwI. & S. 5625—Pig Iron, Cleveland and 
Lorain, Ohio to Worcester, Mass. 


*F.S.A. 23953, Pig Iron, to Worcester, 
Mass. 

January 18—Washington, D.C.—Commission: 
%29466—Florsheim Mercantile Co. v. 
Southern Pacific Co., et al. 
%29563—Rhodes Mercantile v. 

Pacific Co. 

%30056—Eastern New Mexico Grain Deal- 
ers Assn., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Co., et al. 

January 18—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 

%29932—Harrison Construction Co., et al. 
v. Pennsylvania RR. 


5682—Terminal & Switching 


D.C.—Examiner 


D.C.—Examiner 


Southern 
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January 18—Washington, 
McGrath: 
%30288—City of Milwaukee, 
Corp., v. Chic & N.W., et al. 
January 19—Akron, Ohio—Mayfiower Hote 
—Examiner Barber: 
wI. & S. 5724—Boots or Shoes, Misawaka 
Ind. to Boston, Mass. ‘ 
January 19—Columbus, Ga.—U.S. ©t—ny. 
aminer Griffin: 
30215—Lummus Cotton Gin Co., ct al. y 
Seaboard AL., et al. ; 
30215, Sub. 1—Murray Co. of Texas, Ine 
v. Southern, et al. P 
30215, Sub. 2—Continental Gin Co. v. Al. 
bama GS., et al. 
January 19—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 
wI. & S. 5634—Shipping Weight on Eggs, 
January 19—Washington, D.C.—Argument— 
Division 2: 
%29981—Berry Door Corp. v. N.Y.C., et aj 
January 20—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox— 
Examiner Brown: 
I. & S. 5719—Gas oil & fuel oil, Boston to 
Worcester, Mass. 
January 20—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Tuller— 
Examiner Barber: 
er oe W. Stock & Sons, Inc. v. N.Y, 
et al. 
January 20—Washington, D.C.—Argument— 
Division 2: 
%30137—Coastal Bag & Bagging Corp. y, 
T. & N. O., et al. 
January 20—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 
%25939—-Schenley Distillers Corp., et al., y, 
A. ©. & TZ. Ob ai. 
January 23—Birmingham, Ala.—Thos. 
ferson Hotel—Examiner Griffin: 
*I. & S. 5716—Lime from Southwest. 
January 23—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox— 
Examiner Brown: 


3 D.C.—Ex aminer 
Municipal 


Jef- 


Manufacturing 


N.Y.—Hotel Buffalo— 


30315—The White & Bagley Co. v. B. & 
Examiner Barber: 
January 23—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison— 
Kans., Nebr., & S. Dak. 
%30092—The Board of Trade of Kansas 
to Southern Tex. 
30360—Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. v. C. & 
Co., Inc. v. C. & N.W., et al. 
%30368—Dow Chemicals Co. 
pon Mle ence Tenn.—U.9. P.O—Ex- 
et al. 
30375—Green Lumber Co., vs. 
Examiner Barber: 
January 27—Knoxville, Tenn.—U.S. Ct.—Kx- 
v. Southern Railway Co., et al. 
*I. & S. 5720—Residual fuel oil, New Or 
Examiner Russell: 
Topeka and Santa Fe Ry Co., et al. 
%30239—Greater Miami Traffic Assn. V5. 
Examiner Griffin: 
January 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Hotel Statler- 
February 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
v.. A.T.&S.F., et al. 
Ct.—E- 
I, & §S. 5712—Commodities between Gul 
Examiner Diamondson: Inc. ¢ 


M., et al. 
January 23—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison— 
%30353—Auto Specialties 
Co. v. C. & O., et al. 
Examiner Barber: 
wl. & S. 5722—Iron & Steel, Minnequa to 
January 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
City, Mo. v. A. & S., et al. 
wI. & S. 5661—Grain, Colo., Kan. & Wyo. 
January 25—Buffalo, 
Examiner Brown: 
N.W., et al. 
30360, Sub. 1—Froedtert Grain & Malting 
January 25—Chicago, I1l.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Barber: 
v. A. & 9, 
et al. 
January 26—Bristol, 
%30379—Associated Bristol Tennessee Re- 
tail Coal Dealers v. Southern Ry., Co, 
January 26—Laurel, Miss.—Chancery Court— 
Examiner Griffin: 
Ill-Cent, 
et al. 
January 27—Chicago, Ill.—Hctel Morrison— 
%30289—A.C.F. Brill Motor Co. v. Pennsyl- 
vania RR., et al. 
aminer Russell: 
%30385—Williams Lime Manufacturing C0. 
January 27—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel— 
Examiner Griffin: 
leans & Alabama City, Ala. 
January 30—Houston, Tex.—Lamar Hotel— 
%30365—Anderson, Clayton & Co., and 
Western Cotton Oil Co., v. Atchison, 
January 30—Miami, Fla.—Greater Miami 
Traffic Assn.—Examiner Diamondson: 
Florida East Coast Ry. Co., et al. 
January 30—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—- 
I. & S. 5715—Sugar, Southern Ports t 
Nashville and Clarksville. 
Examiners Hosmer aand Barber: 
29886—Official Southwestern Divisions. 
wick—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
*29777—The State Corp. Comm. of Kal. 
February 1—Mobile, Ala.—U.9. 
aminer Griffin: 
and Miss., Ohio River Ports. 
February 1—St. Petersburg, Fla.—City Hall- 
%&30255—Aerovias Sud Americana, 
al., vs. Atlantic C.L., et al. 
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aminer § popruary 1—St. Petersburg, Fla.—City Hall FF-202, Suc. 1—Ace Forwarders, Inc., 
J —Examiner Diamondson: Freight Forwarder Application. 
anicipal «Il. & S.__5659—Application of Export January 23—Sanford, Florida—Mayfair Inn 
. Rates at South Florida Ports. Hotel—Examiner Diamondson: 
¢ Hotel February 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Statler Hotel— W-557, Sub. 2—C. G. Willis Extension—St. 
: Examiners Hosmer and Barber: Johns River. 
are, xF.S.A. 23799—Acids and Chemicals Tex. January 26—Miami Beach, Fla.—City Hall— 
. and Ark. to East. Examiner Diamondson: 
t.—Ex- February 6—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel— W-933, Sub. 1—East Coast Shipping. Co., 
. Examiner Russell: Inc., common carrier application. 
bal. v, %30347—Texas Housing Co., et al v. Atchi- W-933, Sub. 3—East Coast Shipping Co., 
i son Topeka & Santa Fe Ry Co., et al. Inc., Extension Banana River. 
as, Ine, February 6—St. Petersburg, Fla.—City Hall— 
Examiner Diamondson: 
V. Ala 29520--Tampa Traffic Association, et al., v. i ; 
aie Aberdeen & Rockfish Co., et al. Eee The oe ro mg re es 
2 . 547—Broward ounty Port uthority, lave Not Heretofore re 
nh Eggs. se" al., Aberdeen & Rockfish, et al. — and dollars 
ument— February 13—Wichita, Kans.—U.S. Ct.—Ex- TO and THRU 
. aminer Russel.: January 31—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
et al. 430064—Coleman Co., Inc. (formerly Cole- Corbin: the South 
—- man Lamp & Stove Co., et al) v. Akron W-1001—F. P. Grier Company, Inc., com- 
rst Canton & Youngstown RR Co., et al. mon carrier application. 
oston to *30064, Sub. 1—Eaton Metal Products 
T Corp., Kansas Division, et al. v. Akron : 
uller— Canton & Youngstown RR Co., et al. 
oN *30064, Sub. 2—Western Iron & Foundry 
- Co. v. Akron Canton & Youngstown RR MOTOR 
Co., et al. 
ument— @ pepruary 21—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Walsh: 
Corp. v. 29770—Increased. Less-than-carload rates. 
: niiruary  27-—Washington, D.  C.—before CHANGES IN DOCKET DELTA AIR LINES 
sion 2: Commission: ; General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
et al., v. 30171—Charges for coach seat reservations Current cancellations and postpone- M 
in East & South. ments announced too late to show the 
0s. Jef- @ pepruary 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiners change in this docket are noted below. 
est ni cis som oo Hearing in MC 69752, Sub. 10, assigned De 
. C. *» - Vv. A. *» . 2 ta é 
Lenox— al whe alten cember 7, at Kansas City, Mo., postponed to 
a date to be fixed. 
v. B.& F P Hearing in MC 200, Sub. 99, MC 1171, Sub. 
The Following Assignments 16, MC 1977, Sub. 5 and MC 38183, Sub. 25, 
orrison— Have Not Heretofore Appeared assigned December 15, at Fed. Bldg., Pueblo, 
Colo., transferred tc December 15, at State 
facturing Comm., Denver, Colo., before Jt. Bd. 126. 


: = ° Hearing in MC 107822, Sub. 13, assigned 
orrison— fg March, 20-—Washington, D.C.—Division 4: necember 13, at Fed. Bldg. Pueblo, Colo., 
: ; i transferred to December 13, at State Comm., 
nequa to as * P Denver, Colo. before Examiner Cheseldine. 
es ¢. & Pp. 2 Hearing in MC 62538 Sub. 3, assigned De- 
tel Pick- : 4 cember 14, at Fed. Bldg., Pueblo, Colo., 
Hall: when F transferred to December 14, at State Comm., 
’ Kansas Denver, Colo., before Jt. Bd. 306. 
Hearing in MC 102616, Sub. 476, assigned 
. & Wyo. December 15, at Washington, D. C., postponed 
to December 21, at Washington, D. C., be- 
Buffalo— — or amg mang a — : — 
earing in » Sub. assigne e- 
vi. OC & FREIGHT FORWARDER cember 15, at New York, N. Y., postponed to 
. December 22, at 641 Washington St., New | f A Vital C cti Link 
; Malting PIPELINE York, N. Y., before Examiner Dahan. a onnecting Lin 
[orrison— eee ! between 
A. & 9 7 21—Washington, D.C.—Examiner D > 12-Came N. J—USCt | EAST 
. " organ: ecember —Camden . —U.S.Ct.— 
FF18—George C. Lebeck and Walter R. Examiner Myers: , SOUTH, WEST 
P.O.—EX- Wylie, freight forwarder application. MC 2135, Sub. 6—Dennis J. McNichol, | # 
FF 18, Sub. 1—Pacific Forwarding Asso- Philadelphia, Pa., contract carrier appli- a 
— e ciation extension, Intermountain and cation. 
sac cic ; Pacific Northwest. December 12—Cineinnati, Ohio—Fed. Bldg.— t ti ° 
Be anuary 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Wm. Penn Examiner ns: A i & D i] 
y Court Annex—Examiner Brown: MC-C 1073—Newman Bros., Inc. v. Keeshin an Ic anvi e 
Ill-Cent, FF 203—J. Gallagher, permit transfer. Motor Express Co., Inc. RAILWAY 
January 16—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Chamber of December 12—Denver, Colo.—State Comm.— 
forrison— Commerce—Examiner Barber: Jt. Bd. 126: i NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
xFF-202—Ace Forwarders, Inc., Lease *MC 70451, Sub. 91—Watson Bros. Trans- ’ 
Pennsyl- (portion) Wells Fargo Carloading Co., portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., com- 
Inc. mon carrier application. 
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December 12—Des Moines, Ia.—U. 9. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 92: 

MC 19778, Sub. 24—Chic MSt.&P&P, Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., common carrier appiication. 

MC 19778, Sub. 25—Chic MSst.P&P, Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., common carrier application. 

December 12—Indianapolis, Ind.—Fed. Bldg. 
—Exuminer Cox: 

MC-F 4287—Wilson House, Control, East- 
ern Motor Express, Inc., purchase, 
Jerome O. Bowen. 

December 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Exuminer Dishman: 

I. & S. M-3091—Iron & Steel, Kansas City 
to Hutchinson, Kans. 

December 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Jt. Bd. 36: 

MC 66344, Sub. 13—Cyrus Petroleum Truck 
Line, Iola, Kans. Contract carrier appli- 
cation. 

December 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Dishman: 

I. & S. M-3175—Beans, P-H. Products, 
Kansas City to Ohio, Ind.. Mich. 

December 12—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 
ington St.—Examiner Dahan: ' 

MC 65467, Sub. 1 and 2—Riverside Tours, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., common carrier 
application. 

December 12—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fed. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 170: 

MC 69419, Sub. 70—Greendyke Transport 
Co., Enid, Okla., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

December 12—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fed. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 77: 
MC 52339, Sub. 20—Keystone Freight Lines, 
— Okla., common carrier applica- 
on. 
December 12—Raleigh, N.C.—Sir Walter Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 103: 

MC 58177, Sub. 1—Durham-Dunn Bus Co., 
Fuquay Springs, N.C. Common carrier 
application. 

wr... N.C.—Sir Walter Hotel 

MC 111146, Sub. 1—Columbus Transit Co., 
Inc., Lumberton, N.C. Common carrier 
application. 

December 12—San Francisco, Calif.—449 P. 
O. Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC 95976, Sub. 2—Civic Center Transport 
Service, San Francisco, Calif., common 
carrier application. 

December 12—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 245: 

MC 66562, Sub. 946—Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., common 
carrier application. 

December 12—Washington, 
Masoner: 

MC 74846. Sub. 9—Lewis G. Johnson. New- 
ark, N.Y., common carrier apnlication. 
December 1%—Camden, N. J.—U.9.Ct.—Ex- 

aminer Mvers: 

MC 111182—E. H. Shoemaker. Bristol, Pa., 
contract carrier app'ication. 

December 13—Chicago. Tll—U. S. Customs 
Hse.—Examiner Wilkins: 

I. & S. M-3120—Fattv Acids of Oils, In- 
dianapolis to Chicago. 

MC-C 1983—McCord Corporation v. Qhip- 
pers Disvatch. Inc. . 
Decemher 123—Indianapolis, Ind.—Fed. Bldg. 

—Examiner Cox: 

MC-F 4292—R. E. Dieckbrader, purchase, 
Lavall Fisher. 

December 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fed. 
Bldg.—Exeminer Garofa'o: 

MC 1111°8—Maggert Transports. Oklahoma 

City, Okla., contract carrier application. 
December 13—Pueblo, Colo.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Cheseldine: 

MC 107822, Sub. 13—Law Motor Lines, 
Rocky Ford, Colo., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

December 13—Raleigh, N.C.—Sir Walter Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 103: 

MC 13300, Sub. 40—Carolina Coach Co., 
Raleigh, N.C. Common carrier applica- 
tion. 

MC 61599, Sub. 93—Queen City Coach Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. Common carrier applica- 
tion. 

December 13—San Francisco, Calif.—449 P.O. 
Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC 107227, Sub. 19—Insured Drive-Away 
Service, Inc., San Leandro, Calif., com- 
mon carrier application. 

December 13—Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—U. S. Ct. 
—Jt. Bd. 230: 

MC 52977. Sub. 5—Wilson Truck Lines, 
Sioux Falls, 9. Dak., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

December 13—Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—U. S. Ct. 
—Jt. Bd. 26: 

MC 111060—Brooking Bus Lines, Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

December 13—Topeka, Kans.—P.O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 19: 

MC 2212, Sub. 3—Barry Truck Line, Man- 
oe ga Kans. Common carrier applica- 

on 

December 13—Toveka, Kans.—P:0. Bldg.— 
Examiner Hurley: 

MC 111049—Visser Truck Line, Riley, Kans. 

Common carrier application. 


D.C.—Examiner 





TRAFFIC Wort 


December 13—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Masoner: 

MC 20916, Sub. 4—John T. Sisk, Culpepper 
Va., common carrier application. ‘ 

MC 101960, Sub. 2—Harry Lee Muilennex 
na W. Va., common carrier «pplica- 
tion. 

December 14—Camden, N. J.—US.ct— 
Examiner Myers: 

MC 36935, Sub. 5—Morroney Transportg.- 
tion Co., Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., com. 
mon carrier application. 

December 14—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Customs 
Hse.—Examiner Wilkins: 

MC-C-1088—W. D. Sellers, Jr., control, 
Baggett Transportation Co. purchase 
(portion) De Tar Distributing Co., Ine, 

December 14—Chicago, lUll.—U.S. Customs 
Hse.—Jt. Bd. 135: 

MC-C 1105—American Auto Parts, Inc., y, 
Schiek Motor Express, Inc. 

December 14—Coiumbia, S. C.—Wade Hamp- 
ton Hotel—Examiner Roberts: 

MC 84737, Sub. 42—Nilson Motor Expres, 
Waiterboro, S. C., common carrier ap. 
plication. 

MC 110957—W. A. Williams, Wilmington, 
N. C., contract carrier application. 

ees cena Tex.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 

MC 32528, Sub. 22—Union City Transfer, 
Beaumont, Tex., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

December 14—Indianapolis, Ind.—Fed. Bldg. 
—Examiner Cox: 

MC-F 4308—Roy T. Wilson, Control, Bloom- 
ington, Bedford & Indianapolis Motor 
Freight, Inc., purchase (portion), Glen 


Pyle. 
December 14—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 
ington St.—Examiner Freidson: 

MC 105742, Sub. 3—John Reising & Sons, 
Inc., Long Island, N. Y., contract carrier 
application. 

December 14—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 
ington St.—Examiner Freidson: 

MC 101304, Sub. 1—Peter A, Smith, Liy- 
ingston Manor, N. Y., common carrier 
application. 

ao ay 14—Pueblo, Colo.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 

MC 62538, Sub. 3—Monte Vista Transport, 
Monte Vista, Colo., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 

December 14—Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—U. S. Ct. 
—Jt. Bd. 93: 
MC 1088, Sub. 3—Inter City Bus Line, 








































Yankton, S. Dak., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

December 14—Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—vU. S. Ct. 
—Jt. Bd. 147: 





MC 89931, Sub. 2—Lloyd R. Welzenbach, 
Hills, Minn., common carrier application. 
MC 110954—Elmer J. Kille, Luverne, Minn, 
common carrier application. 
December 14—Topeka, Kans.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 52: 

MC 7341, Sub. 7—Felten Truck Line, Salina, 
Kans. Common carrier application. 
December 14—Topeka, Kans.—State Comm. 

—Jt. Bd. 36: 
MC 49504, Sub. 5—McCue ‘l1ransfer, Hutch- 
inson, Kans., common carrier applica- 










tion. 
December 14—Topeka, Kans.—U. S. P. 0- 
Jt. Bd. 195: 






MC 48098, Sub. 8—Crupper Transport, Hut- 
nee. Kans., common carrier applica- 
on. 
December 14—Washington, 
Lawton: 
I. & S. M-3102—Canned foods, Va. to East 
South. 
December 14—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Masoner: 
MC 109842, Sub. 5—Liquid Haulage, Int. 
Belleville, N. J., contract carrier appli- 


cation. 
15—Camden, N. Y.—U.S.Ct- 


December 
Examiner Myers: 

MC 106308, Sub. 1—James C. Crawford, 
Norristown, Pa., contract carrier appli- 
cation. 

MC -111103—Protective Motor Service C0. 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., contract carrie 
application. 

December 15—Chicago, Ill.—U.S. Customs 
Hse.—Examiner Wilkins: tral 

MC-C 1048—Coopers, Inc., et al. v. Cen 
Motor Lines, Inc., et al. 

December 15—Chicago, Il.—vU.S. Customs 
Hse.—Examiner Wilkins: : f 

MC-C 1059—Bauer & Black, Division ° 
Kendall Co. v. Be-Mac Transport 00. 
Inc., et al. 

December 15—Chicago, Il.—vu.S. Customs 
Hse.—Examiner Cox: a 

MC-F 4199—Cecil Vernon, control, Mi 
States Freight Lines, Inc., purchst 
(portion), Carlo Transportation Co. 1H 

MC-F 4218—Cecil Vernon, control, 
States Freight Lines, Inc., pure a 
(portion), Wm. McCullough Transp 
tion Co., Inc. p 

December 15—Columbia, S. C.—Wade Ham 
ton Hotel—Examiner Roberts: 2 
MC 108831, Sub. 13—G. M. Hallongres. 






D.C.—Examinet 
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Orangeburg, S. C., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 

December 15—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 
ington St.—Examiner Freidson: 

MC 111241—Reale Transp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

December 15—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 
ington St.—Examiner Freidson: 

MC 20793, Sub. 6—Wagner Trucking Co., 
Inc., Cliffwood, N. J., common carrier 
application. 

December 15—New York, N.Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Dahan: 

MC 94876, Sub. 3—Tuxedo Trucking Co., 
Long Island City, N.Y., N.Y., contract 
carrier application. 

December, ene Colo.—Fed. Bldg.—2Jt. 
Bd. 126: 

MC 200, Sub. 99—Riss & Co., Inc., North 
Kansas City, Mo., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

MC 1171, Sub. 16—Hall Motor Freight Co., 
Denver, Colo., common carrier applica- 


tion. 

MC 38183, S1b. 25—Wheelock Bros., Inc., 
Log City, Mo., common carrier appli- 
catior. 

December 15—San Francisco, Calif.—449 P. 
Oo. Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC 4405, Sub. 236—Dealer’s Transport 
Co., Chicago, Ill., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

December 15—Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—U. S. Ct. 
—Examiner Messer: 

MC 111171—Schneiders Trucks, Roscoe, 9. 

Dak., common carrier application. 
December 15—Topeka, Kans.—-U. S. P. O.— 
Examiner Hurley: 

MC 108053, Sub. 6—Little Audrey’s Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Common carrier application. 

December 15—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 112: 

MC 84728. Sub. 22—Safeway Trails, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

MC 102616, Sub. 476, Coastal Tank Lines, 


Inc., Extension, West Virginia, ‘York, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
December 16—-Camden,. N. J.—U.S.Ct.— 


Examiner Myers: 
MC 104340, Sub. 97—Leaman Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Downingtown, Pa., com- 
mon carrier application. 





The Following Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 





December 16—Charlotte, N. C.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Roberts: 

MC 108838, Sub. 124—Barnes Food Express, 

Charlotte, N. C., common carrier appli- 


cation. 
December 16—Chicago, I11.—U.S. 
Hse.—Examiner Wilkins: 

I. & S. M-3173—Steel Tanks in Central 
Territory. 

I & SS. M-3171—Chemicals—Cleaning 
Compounds, Joliet to Ohio. 

December 16—Little Rock, Ark.—State 
Comm.—Examiner Garofalo: 

MC 111091—C. K. Powell Truck Lines; 
Searcy, Ark., contract. carrier application. 

MC 111337—H. A. Mahan, Pearcy, Ark., 
contract carrier application. 

December 16—San Francisco, Calif.—P. O. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 75: 

MC 110983—F. Dewitt Trucking Serv., Rio 
Vista, Cal. 

December 16—Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—U. S. Ct. 
—Examiner Messer: 

MC 109189, Sub. 2—Ellis Truck Lines, 
Hendricks, .Minn., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

= 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
mith : 

MC 111136—Westcott Transfer, 
boro, Va. 

as ag 18—Charlette, N.C.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 

MC 61599, Sub. 91—Queen City Coach Co., 
ghatlotte, N.C. Common carrier applica- 

MC 61599, Sub. 92—Queen City Coach Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. Common carrier applica- 


. tion. 
ill.—vu. S. Custom 


Custom 


Waynes- 


ember 19—Chicago, 
Meee; Examiner Cheseldine: 

C 4405, Sub. 239—Dealer’s Transport Co., 
giicago, Ill., common carrier applica- 


December 19—Columbus, 
Molds-—Examiner Cox: 
C-F 4269—Alfred McCullough, control, 
McCullough Transfer Co., purchase (por- 
tion), D. T. & C., Inc. 
ecember 19—Columbus, Ohio—New Fed. 
Bldg.—-Examiner Cox: 
MC '11036—C. M. Garinger, Washing- 
ton Court House, Ohio, contract carrier 
Dees ppl: ation. 
ember 19—Houston, Tex.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Mc aminer Colfer: 
704, Sub. 16—J. O. Willett, Monroe, La., 
Deemmon carrier application. 
eMber 19—* ittIn Rock, Ark.—State 
Comm. —Jt. Bd. 35: 


Ohio—New Fed. 





MC 111048—Van’s Truck Line, Russellville, 
Ark., common carrier_application. 
December 19—Little Rock, Ark.—State 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 152: 
MC 102945, Sub. 1—Ligon Truck Co., Arka- 
delphia, Ark., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
December 19—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 119: 


MC 3647, Sub. 107—Public Service Inter- 
state Transportation Co., Newark, N. J., 
common carrier application. 

December 19—San Francisco, Calif.—P.O. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 5: 

MC 52462, Sub. 4—Walter A. Junge, Sum- 

ner, Wash., contract carrier application. 
December 19—Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—U. S. Ct. 
—Examiner Messer: 

MC 108460, Sub. 5—Petroleum Carriers, 
Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., common car- 
rier application. 

December 19—Sioux Falls, S.D.—U. S. Ct.— 
Jt. Bd. 147: 

MC 22195, Sub. 32—Dugan Oil & Trans- 
port Co., Sioux Falls, S.D., common car- 
rier app'tication. 

December 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Wilkins: 
I. & S. M-3135—Petroleum in Southern 


Territory, motor. 
December 19—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 


120: 

MC-FC 31280—Atwood’s Transport Lines, 
Inc., lease, J. A. Clarke. 

MC-FC 25436-A—Atwood’s Transport Lines, 
Inc., substitution as lessee for Atwood 
Partnership. 

MC 105540—J. A. Clarke, common carrier 
application. 

December 19—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Lassen 
—Examiner Hurley: 

MC 108053, Sub. 4—Little Audrey’s Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Common carrier application. 

December 19—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Las- 
sen—Examiner Hurley: 

MC 111469, Sub. 2 (formerly MC 111148)— 
Great Western, Kansas City, Mo., con- 
tract carrier anvlication. 

December 20—Charlotte, N.C.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 103: 

MC 12489—Wards’ Travel Agency, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Broker application. 

MC 12490—Mrs. V. H. Harrell, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. Broker application 

December 20—Little Rock, Ark.—State 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 392: 

MC 110398, Sub. 3—Horace A. Illing Bus 

Lines, Sweet Home, Ark., contract car- 


rier application. 
December 20—Little Rock, Ark.—State 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 215: 

MC 108557. Sub. 3—Mountain Home Truck 
Line, Mountain Home, Ark., common 
carrier application. 

December 20—Newark, N.J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Dahan: 


MC 83744, Sub. 11—Harold H. Senger, 
Smyrna, Del. Contract carrier applica- 


tion. 

MC 111180—John J. Cox, Rahway, N.J., 
common carrier annvlication. 

December 20—San_ Francisco, Calif.—449 
P.O. Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC-F 4264—E. W. A. Peake, et al., con- 
trol: Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
purchase, Hills Transportation Co. 

December 20—Shreveport, La.—Washington- 
Youree Hotel—Jt. Bd. 28: 

MC 1288. Sub. 13—Loraine Transfer Co., 

Inc., Shreveport, La. ’ 
December 20—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Lawton: 

I. & S. M-3137—Increases, motor, between 

South and Central. East. 
December 20—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Masoner: 

MC 452, Sub. 4—Raymond S. Border, Han- 

over, Pa., contract carrier application. 
December 20—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Lassen 
—Jt. Bd. 170: 

MC 107799, Sub. 1—J. O. Ringgenberg, Jet- 

more, Kans. Common carrier application. 
December 20—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Lassen 
—Jt. Bd. 52: 

MC 110979—Les Dillon Moving & Storage, 
Garden City, Kans. Common carrier ap- 
plication. 

December 21—Charlotte, N. C.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Roberts: 
MC 59014, Sub. 8—Tallant Transfer Co.. 


Inec., Hickory, N. C., common carrier 
application. 
MC 59014, Sub. 9—Tallant Transfer Co., 
Inc., Hickory, N. C., common carrier 
application. 


December 21—New York, N.Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Dahan: 
MC. 108544—-A. B. Van Lines, Hempstead, 
N.Y. Common carrier application. 
December 21—New York, N.Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Jt. Bd. 255: 
MC 17778, Sub. 29—B. & E. Transportation 
Co., Inc., Secaucus, N.J. Common carrier 
application. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as fol- 
lows: Box Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D. C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. Display ads, 
$15.00 a column inch. 


Classified Advertisements 
Payable in Advance 


Help Wanted 


WANTED: A TRAFFIC SPECIALIST, as my 
associate, that is looking for, or has, a 
business of his own. Must be competent 
and aggressive. Investment with services re- 


quired. Box 46. 


Situations Wanted 


RAILROAD TRANSIT CLERK, Now em- 
ployed Ohio Valley city. Middle aged, 11 
years experience with C.F.A. and S.F.A. 
rules & regulations, wishes to make change 
to any location. Box 45. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Age 41, or will accept 
A.TM. with prospects. Available January l, 
reduction in business of large National 
Organization in Baltimore. Will locate any- 
where. Box 44. 


CAPABLE TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: Why not take advantage of 
the nationwide free placement service main- 
tained by the COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAF- 
FIC for our graduates? 


Listed in our files are qualified men and 
women for any type of position, including 
General Traffic Managers with many years 
experience and training, as well as young, 
ambitious, recent graduates who can 
developed as understudies for positions of 
responsibility. 











Also included are specialists in many_ dif- 
ferent phases of Traffic—Practitioners—Tari 
Compilers—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as 
well as men with varying degrees of experi- 
ence in Rates—Routes—Transit—Demurrage— 
Storage—Claims—Classifications. In fact, any 
and all duties in a Traffic Department. 


Just drop a line outlining your needs to 


Placement Manager 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 








Employment Agencies 


CHARLES D. MACKNEE. The Transporta- 
tion Man’s Agency, 2 East 23rd St., New 
York 10. Traffic and Distribution personnel 
exclusively. 


Educational Courses 


CMRP ot i ae See oe 2k TE Rice tee: EN 
I. C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical 
authentic I. C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 12 E. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted to Buy 


ONE COMPLETE TARIFF of each of the 
following: S.F.A. 711-B and 244N; C.F.A. 
130-C, 482, and 400Q; T.L. 23-N, 60-A, 63, 
68-A, and 90-K. Box 47. 


For Sale 











Comprehensive Analysis 
. . . comparing Southern and Eastern Class 
Rate scales from 50 to 1000 miles in blocks 
of 40 and 60 miles to 790 miles and 100 


mile blocks beyond 700 miles showing classes 


1 to 6 from June 30, 1946 compared with 
Appendix 10 scale and current scales includ- 
ing all increases compared with ICC Pro- 
posed scale November 28, Docket 28300. Price 
$7.50 for single copy. Box 48. 
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EDITORIAL 





l.W.C. School for Private Management 


RIVATELY OWNED TRANSPORTATION—amaybe 

—still has a thing or two to learn from the manage- 
ment of the government owned Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration. 

For instance, the president of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration is able to gaze complacently on a net income deficit 
of $1,000,000 for the corporation he manages, in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1949, and congratulate himself on “‘the 
greatly improved financial showing of the corporation’ 
(T.W. Dec. 3, p. 35). 

By accounting standards of private industry, of course, 
the 1949 corporation deficit is still far from reflecting what 
its Operation cost the American taxpayer. We have discussed 
the way in which this government corporation figures are set 
up in these columns many times—enough times to make our 
readers well aware of the fallaciousness of calling the net 
income deficit a true index of the financial results of its 
operations. There would seem to be no point in going 
over that matter here, because those who set up the Inland 
Waterways Corporation’s annual reports are never going to 
pay much attention to logical accounting practices anyway, 
and our remarks could hardly be expected to be persuasive 
now. 


We are concerned here in pointing out that, if the presi- 
dent of the Inland Waterways Corporation sees a pretty 
substantial deficit—even under its accounting methods and 
even though the admitted deficit is less than it was in the 
preceding year—as something for the use of language ap- 
proaching self-congratulation, some railroad and highway 
freight executives around the country—who must carry their 
own capital costs and pay increasingly heavy taxes—would 
be justified in looking over their current profit-and-loss sheets, 
spotting substantial net income deficits, and then reporting 
to their boards that they have ‘‘a greatly improved financial 
showing.” 

No manager of a private transportation operation is going 
to do that, however. No such manager can go to Congress 
and ask for an additional $18,000,000 cash to buy new tax- 
free equipment and make other improvements, while com- 
plaining, at the same time, that his current showing might 
have been better if the depreciation charges on the equipment 
he now must replace with public money hadn’t been so heavy. 
A railroad president or the head executive of a highway trans- 
portation company can’t do that, simply because he must 
stick to his business of running a railroad or a truck line in 
such a way as to insure some little return for his investors 
after absorbing full depreciation and paying taxes on all the 
property he owns to the government—he hasn’t time to make 
the kind of contradictory explanations that get a bit more 
bewildering each time they are read. 

Well, then, maybe the manager of a private transportation 
enterprise can adopt another plan which seems to have worked 
for the Inland Waterways Corporation. In its president's 
words, it set out to ‘‘protect its dwindling financial resources” 
by restricting services “to permit the concentration of the 


corporation’s worn-out and inefficient fleet in traffic channels 
which would produce the greatest possible tonnage and 
revenue.” Quite frankly, the president of the I.W.C. admits 
“that this move contributed materially to the greatly improved 
financial showing of the corporation in fiscal 1949 as com. 
pared with the previous year .. .” 

An old vaudeville joke comes inevitably to mind. Our 
readers may remember: The new streetcar conductor, after 
his third day’s run, reported at the barn with an unusual 
number of nickels. When the cashier asked him how he had 
been able to collect so many more fares on his car than his 
predecessors, he said: “Well, I ran her up and down West 
End Street a couple of days and didn’t get much business; 
so yesterday I ran her up and down Main Street.” 


Second thought leads to the opinion that managers of 
privately owned transportation agencies cannot use that idea 
either. They must continue serving unprofitable routes and 
rendering service in thin traffic areas, sometimes because 
local patrons are more enthusiastic about keeping the rail- 
road or truck line in their town than they are about suppott- 
ing it with business; oftener, perhaps, because some regula- 
tory body insists that continued operation or continued 
service is in “the public interest.” 


Maybe we'd better abandon the attempt to find some ideas 
for good management of privately-owned transportation in 
the I.W.C. report. Maybe the report can serve best in a role 
such as that of Dickens’ Circumlocution Office, where Mr. 
Dorritt found out “how not to do things.” 


Someone Is Experimenting 


T WOULD be mote interesting to watch the experiment 
I of several New England railroads—the New Haven, the 
Boston & Maine and the Maine Central—in their attempt to 
recapture some passenger business by fare reductions, if the 
departures were a little more radical. 

It can hardly be expected that a reduction from $15.85 to 
$13.40 in the round-trip ticket price between Boston and 
New York is going to attract much new traffic, particularly 
since the modest reduction bears with it the limitation that 
the round trip be made on “one calendar day.’ There maj 
be a considerable body of executives and shoppers who now 
drive their own cars between these two points and who maj 
be persuaded to leave them at home because of this $2.4 
concession. 


Much mote probably, however, the driver wants his ci 
at the other end for business or convenience anyway, 40! 
isn’t going to abandon that convenience for what today 
hardly the price of a good meal. 

Maybe the proposed reduction by those railroads in the 
price spread between coach ‘and first-class tickets, 30-daj 
round trip, will prove more attractive as a business getter. 
As a whole however, the. modest experiment won't prove 
a great deal either way. 
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ALL WE DO IS... 


CALL GREYVAN! P 


HETHER moving transferred employees is a 
major or minor function of your traffic 
department, you can reduce to a minimum the 
time and effort required to handle each move by 
turning the whole job over to Greyvan. 
Whether you’re moving one family or a dozen 
. . . to the next state or across the continent .. . 
your local Greyvan representative can handle every 
detail for you with maximum efficiency, speed, 
and economy. 
With his specialized knowledge of this field, he 
can fit Greyvan’s many facilities exactly to your 
requirements. Knowing the procedures you prefer 


The Chivice of Camevicad Casing Theyffic Wlanagers 


with respect to his contacting your office and the 
employees to be moved, the handling of paper 
work and clerical details, he can function almost 
like a member of your own department. 

As for the quality of Greyvan service, the fact 
that Greyvan has the /owest transit insurance rates 
of any national long-distance moving company is 
the best proof of the extra-careful handling your 
employees’ furnishings receive by Greyvan — at 
no extra cost! 

Enjoy America’s finest long-distance moving 
service . . . save bother, time, and effort for your 
department . . . by having Greyvan handle every 
move for you. 
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Affiliated with Greyhound Lines 





MODERN TOWBOATS 
speed shipments via UNION BARGE LINE 


Powerful modern towboats maintain the regular 
and frequent Union Barge Line schedules up and 
down the Mississippi River System. This year- 
’round, all-weather service offers traffic men a de- 
pendable distribution facility for profitable market- 
ing in the Mid-Continent Empire. 

The Union Barge Line fleet includes equipment 
for handling all types of cargo from raw materials 
to finished products. This modern river fleet pro- 
vides reliable transportation to the great port cities, 


and transhipment facilities at important centers. 

If you buy, sell, or manufacture in the area bor- 
dering on the Mississippi River System, a Union 
representative will gladly show you how the river 
route and Union Barge Line can effect real trans- 
portation economies. 


SHIP via UNION BARGE 


UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION 


Vy [eS PITTSBURGH, 22, PA, 


perotors Ine. 





